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ADVERTISEM ENT. 


4 25 E following Letters are the genuine 
production of the American Farmer 
whoſe name they bear, They were pri vately 
written, 10 gratify the curiofity of a Mau ; \ 
and are made public, becauſe they contain 
much authentic information, little known 
on this fide the Atlantic. They cannot, 
| therefore, fail of being highly intereſting, 
to the people of England, at a time when © 
every body's attention ts directed toward the 
affairs of America. 


That theſe Letters are the actual reſult 
of a private correſpondence may fat rly be 
inferred (excluſive of other evidence) from 
the flyle and manner in which they are con- 

A 3 cei ved; 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ceived; for, though plain and familiar, XP 
ſometimes animated, they are by no means ex- 


„ empt from ſuch inaccuracies as muſt unavoi da- 
bly occur in the rapid effuſions of a confeſſedly- 


inerperienced writer, 


| Our Farmer had long been an eye-witneſs 

of the tranſafi ons which have deformed the face 

of Amica. He is one of thoſe who dreaded, 
and l. ſeverely felt, the deſolating conſe- 

quences of a rupture between the parent- 

ate and her colonies: for he has been 
driven from a ſituation, the enjoyment of 

which the reader will find pathetically 

deſcribed in the early letters of this vo- 

lume. The unhappy conteſt is, at length, 

however, drawing toward a period; and 
it is now only left us to hope, that the 

obvious intereſts, and mutual wants, of 

both countries, may, in due time, and in ſpite 

Fall oftacles, happily re-unite them. 


Should 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
Should our Farmer's letters be found to 
afford matter of uſeful entertainment to an 
intelligent and candid public, a ſecond volume, 
equally intereſting with thoſe now publiſhed, 
may ſoon be expected. | 


ADVERTISEMENT 
„„ the Second Edition. 


INCE the publication of this volume, 
-we hear that Mr. St. John has accepted 

a a public employment at New Vork. It is 
therefore, perhaps, doubtful, whether he 
will ſoon be at leiſure to reviſe his papers, 
and give the world a ſecond collection of 
the American Farmer's Letters, 
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ABBE RAYNAL, F. RS. 


JEHOLD, fir, an humble American 
planter, a. ſimple cultivator of the 


earth, addreſſing you from the farther 
ſide of the Atlantic, and preſuming to 
fix your name at the head of his trifling 
lucubrations. I wiſh they were worthy 
of ſo great an honour. Yet why ſhould 
not I be permitted to diſcloſe thoſe ſenti- 
ments which I have ſo often felt from my 
heart? A few years ſince, I met, acci- 


dentally, with your Political and Philoſo- 

phical Hiſtory, aud peruſed it with infinite 
pleaſure. For the firſt time in my life, I ; 

| T5liefted on the relative ſtate of nations; 

| I traced 


DEDICATION. | 
I traced the extended ramifications of a 
commerce which ought to unite, but now 
convulſes, the world; I admired that 
univerſal benevolence, that diffuſive good- 
will, which is not confined to the narrow 
limits of your own country, but, on the 
contrary, extends to the whole. human 
race. As an eloquent and powerful ad- 
vocate, you have pleaded the cauſe of hu- 
manity, in eſpouſing that of the poor A- 
fricans. ſ You viewed theſe provinces of 
North America in their true light : as the 
aſylum of freedom ; as the cradle of future 
nations, and the refuge of diſtreſſed Euro- 
peans. | Why, then, ſhould I refrain 
from loving and reſpecting a man whoſe 
writings I ſo much admire ? Theſe two 


ſentiments are inſeparable, at leaſt in my 
breaſt. I conceived your genius to be pre- 
Tent at the head of my ſtudy : under its in- 
viſible, but powerful, guidance, I proſe- 
cuted my ſmall labours ; and now, permit 
me to ſanctify them under the auſpices of 

| h your 


DEDICATION. 
your name. Let the ſincerity of the mo- 
tives which urge me prevent you from 
thinking, that this well-meant addreſs 
contains aught but the pureſt tribute of re- 
verence and affection. There is, no doubt, 
a ſecret communion among good men 
throughout the world ; a mental affinity, 
connecting them by a ſimilitude of ſenti- 
ments. Then why, though an American, 
ſhould not I be permitted to ſhare in that 
extenſive intellectual conſanguity? | Yes, I 
do: and, though the name of a man, who 
poſſeſſes neither titles nor places, who ne- 
ver roſe above the humble rank of a farmer, 
may appear inſignificant: yet, as the ſen- 
timents I have expreſſed are alſo the echo 
of thoſe of my countrymen, on their be- 
half, as well as on my own, give me leave 
to ſubſcribe myſelf, 
Sir, 
Your very ſincere admirer, 


baba. J. HEC TrOR ST. JOHN. 
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LETTERS 


AMERICAN FARMER. 


? 


LS 
INTRODUCTION. 
LY HO would have thought, that, be- 

cauſe I received you with hoſpitality 
and kindneſs, you ſhould imagine me 


capable of writing with propriety and perſpi- 
cuity? Your gratitude miſleads your judge- 


ment. The knowledge, which I acquired from 


your converſation, has amply repaid me for 
your five weeks entertainment. I gave you 
nothing more than what common hoſpitality 
dictated; but could any other gueſt have in- 
ſtructed me as you did? You conducted me, on 
the map, from one European country to ano- 
ther; told me many extraordinary things of our 
famed mother-country, of which I knew very 
little; of its internal navigation, agriculture, 
arts, manufactures, and trade: you guided me 
through an extenſive maze, and I abundantly 
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2 INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 
profited by the journey; the contraft therefore 
proves the debt of gratitude to be on my ſide, 


The treatment you received at my houſe pro- 


ceeded from the warmth of ray heart, and from 


the correſponding ſenſibility of my wife ; what 


you now defire muſt flow from a very limited 
power of mind. The taſk requires recollec- 
tioh, -and a variety of talents which I do not 
poſſeſs. It is true I can deſcribe our American 
modes of farming, our manners, and peculiar 
cuſtoms, with . ſome degree of propriety, be- 
cauſe I have ever attentively ſtudied them ; but 
my knowledge extends no farther. And is this 
local and unadorned information ſufficient to 
anſwer all your expectations and to ſatisfy your 
curioſity ? I am ſurpriſed that, in the courſe of 
your . American travels, you ſhould not have 
found out perſons more enlightened and better 
educated than I am. Your predilection excites 
my wonder much more than my vanity ; my ſhare 
of the latter being confined merely to the neat- 
neſs of my rural operations. | 
My father left me a few muſty books, which 
bis father brought from England with him. | 
But what help can I draw from a library con- 


| fiſting moſtly of Scotch divinity, the Naviga - 


tion of Sir Francis Drake, the Hiſtory of Queen 
Elizabeth, and a few miſcellaneous , volumes? 
Our miniſter often comes to ſee me, though 


be lives upwards of twenty miles diſtant. 


1 
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INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 3 
I have ſhewn him your letter, aſked his advice, 
and ſolicited his aſſiſtance; he tells me that he 
| hath no time to ſpare, for that, like the reſt of us, 
he muſt till his farm, and is moreover to ſtudy 
what he is to ſay on the ſabbath. My wife 
(and I never do any thing without conſulting 
her) laughs, and tells me that you cannot bein 
earneſt. What! ſays ſhe, James, wouldſt thee 
pretend to ſend epiſtles to a great European 
man, who hath lived abundance of time in that 
big houſe called Cambridge; where, they ſay, 
that worldly learning is ſo abundant, that people 
get it only by breathing the air of the place? 
Wouldſt not thee be aſhamed to write unto a 
man who has never in his life done a ſingle day's 
work, no, not even felled a tree? who hath 
expended the Lord knows how many years in 
ſtudying ſtars, geometry, ſtones, and flies, and 
in reading folio books? Who hath travelled, 
as he told us, to the city of Rome itſelf ! Only 
think of a London man going to Rome! Where 
is it that theſe Engliſh folks won't go? One 
who hath ſeen the factory of brimſtone at Su- 
vius, and town of Pompey under ground! 
Wouldſt chou pretend to letter it with a perſon 
who hath been to Paris, to the Alps, to Pe- 
terſburgh, and who hath ſeen fo many fine 
things up and down the old countries ; who hath 
come over the great ſea unto us, and hath jour- 
neyed from our New Hampſhire in the Eaſt to 
B 2 our 


4 ' INTRODUCTORY LETTER, 
our Charles Town in the South; who hath vi- 


fited all our great cities, knows moſt of our 


famous lawyers and cunning folks; who hath 
converſed with very many king's men, gover- 
nors, and counſellors, and yet pitches upon thee 
for his correſpondent, as thee calls it? Surely 


he means to jeer thee! I am ſure he does: he 
cannot be in a real fair earneſt. James, thee 


muſt read this letter over again, paragraph by 
paragraph, and warily obſerve whether thee 
can'{t perceive ſome words of jeſting; ſome- 
thing that hath more than one meaning. And 


now I think on it, huſband, I wiſh thee wouldſt 


let me ſee his letter. Though I am but a wo- 


man, as thee mayeſt ſay, yet I underſtand the 


purport of words in good meaſure; for, when I 


was a girl, father ſent us. to the very beſt maſter 


in the precinct. She then read it herſelf very 
attentively. Our miniſter was preſent. We liſ- 


tened to and weighed every ſyllable. We all u- 


nanimouſly concluded that you muſt have been 
in a ſober earneſt intention, as my wife calls it, . 
and your requeſt appeared to be candid and ſin- 


cere. Then, again, on recollecting the difference 


between your ſphere of life and mine, a new fir 
of aſtoniſhment ſeized us all! 


Our miniſter took the letter from my wife, 
and read it to himſelf. He made us obſerve the 


two laſt phraſes, and we weighed the contents 
to tht beſt of our abilities. The concluſion we 


all 


INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 5 


all drew, made me reſolve at laſt to write. 

Tou ſay you want nothing of me but what lies 
within the reach of my experience and know- 
ledge : this I underſtand very well; the dif- 
ficulty is, how to collect, digeſt, and ar- 
range, what I know. Next you aſſert, that 
writing letters is nothing more than talking 
on paper; which, I muſt confeſs, appeared to 
me quite a new thought. — Well then, obſerved 
our miniſter, neighbour James, as you can 
talk well, I am ſure you muſt write tolerably 
well alſo; imagine, then, that Mr. F. B. is ſtill 
here, and ſimply write down what you would 
ſay to him. Suppoſe the queſtions he will put 
to you in his future letters to be aſked by him 
viva voce, as we uſed to call it at the college ; then 
let your anſwers be conceived and expreſſed ex- 
actly in the ſame language as if he was preſent, 
This is all that he requires from you, and I am 
ſure the taſk is not difficult. He is your friend. 
Who would be aſhamed to write to ſuch a perſon ? 
Although he is a man of learning and taſte, 
yet I am ſure he will read your letters with 
' pleaſure. If they be not elegant, they will ſmell . 
of the woods, and be a little wild. I know your 
turn ; they will contain ſome matters which he 
never knew before. Some people are ſo fond 
of novelty, that they will overlook many er- 
rors of language for the ſake. of information. 
Me are all apt to love and admire exotics, though 
B 3 they 
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_— 


they may be often inferior to what we poſſeſs ; 
and that is the reaſon, I imagine, why ſo many 
perſons are continually. going to viſit Italy. 
That country is the daily reſort of modern tra- 
vellers. Wet ia | 

Fames. I ſhould like to know what is there 
to be ſeen ſo goodly and profitable, that ſo many 
ſhould wiſh to viſit no other country ? 

Miniſter. I do not very well know. I 
fancy their object is to trace the veſtiges of a 
once-flouriſhing people now extinct, There 
they. amuſe themſelves in viewing the ruins of 
temples and other buildings which have very 
little affinity with thoſe of the preſent age, and 
muſt therefore impart a knowledge which ap- 
pears uſeleſs and trifling. I have often won- 


dered that no ſkilful botaniſts or learned men 


ſhould come over here. Methinks there would 
be much more real ſatisfaction in obſerving 


among us, the humble rudiments and embryos 


of ſocieties ſpreading every where, the recent 
foundation of our towns, and the ſettlements 
of ſo many rural diſtrics. Jy am ſure that 
the rapidity of, their growth would be more 
pleaſing to behold than the ruins of old 
towers, uſeleſs aqueducts, or impending battle- 
ments, 7 * | 

James. What you ſay, miniſter, ſeems very 


true. Do go on. I always love to hear you 


; | Miniſter. 


INTRODUCTORY LETTER. +7 


Miniſter. Do not you think, neighbour James, 
that the mind of a good and enlightened En- 
gliſhman would be more improved in remarking, 
throughout theſe provinces, the cauſes which 


render ſo many people happy ? In delineating 
the unnoticed means by which we daily increaſe 


the extent of our ſettlements? How we con- 
vert huge foreſts into pleaſing fields, and exhibit, 
through theſe thirteen provinces, ſo ſingular a diſ- 
play of eaſy ſubſiſtence and political felicity ? 

In Italy, all the objects of contemplation, all 
the reveries of the traveller, muſt have a refe- 
rence to ancient generations, and to very diſtant 
periods, clouded with the miſt of ages. — Here, 
on the contrary, every thing is modern, peace- 
ful, and benign, Here we have had no war 
to deſolate our fields.“ Our religion does not 
oppreſs the cultivators, We are ſtrangers to 
thoſe feudal inſtitutions which have enſla- 
ved ſo many. Here nature opens her broad - 
lap to receive the perpetual acceſſion of new 
comers, and to ſupply them with food. I am 
ſure I cannot be called a partial American when 
I ſay, that the ſpectacle, afforded by theſe 
pleaſing ſcenes, muſt be more entertaining, and 

more philoſophical, than that which ariſes from 


34 beholding 


* The troubles, that lately convulſed the American colo- 
nies, had not broke out when this and ſome of the follow- 


ing letters were written. 


* 
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8 © INTRODUCTORY LETTER. + 


beholding the muſty ruins of Rome. Here 
every thing would inſpire the reflecting travel- 
ler with the moſt philanthropic ideas. His ima- 
gination, inſtead of ſubmitting to the painful 
and uſeleſs retroſpect of revolutions, deſalations, 
and plagues, would, on the contrary, wiſely 
ſpring forward to the anticipated fields of future 
cultivation and improvement, to the future ex- 
tent of thoſe generations which are to repleniſh 
and embelliſh this boundleſs continent. There 
the half-ruined. amphitheatres, and the putrid 
fevers of the Campania, muſt fill the mind with 
the moſt melancholy reflections, whilſt he is 
ſeeking for the origin and the intention of 
thoſe ſtructures with which he is ſurrounded, and 


for the cauſe of ſo great a decay. Here he might 


contemplate the very beginnings and out-lines 
of human ſociety, which can be traced no where 
now but in this part of the world, The reſt of 
the earth, I am told, is in ſome places too full, 
in others, half depopulated. Miſguided religion, 
tyranny, and abſurd laws, every where depreſs 
and afflict mankind. Here we have, in ſome 
nicafure: regained the ancient dignity of our 
ſpecies; our laws are ſimple and juſt; we are 
a race of cultivators; our cultivation is unre- 
ftrained, and therefore every thing is proſperous 
. and flouriſhing. For my part, I had rather ad- 
mire the ample barn of one of our opulent farmers, 


Who himſelf felled the firſt tree in his plantation, 
and 


INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 9 
and was the firſt founder of his ſettlement, than 
ſtudy the dimenſions of the temple of Ceres. I 
had rather record the progreſſive ſteps of this in- 
duſtrious farmer, throughout all the ſtages of 
his labours and other operations, than examine 
how modern Italian convents can be ſupported 
without doing any thing but ſinging and praying. 
However confined the field of ſpeculation 
might be here, the time of Engliſh travel- 
lers would not be wholly loſt. The new and 
unexpected aſpect of our extenſive ſettlements, 
of our fine rivers, that great field of action every 
where viſible, that eaſe, that peace, with which 
fo many people live together, would greatly 
intereſt the obſerver : for, whatever difficul- 
ties there might happen in the object of their 
reſearches, that hoſpitality, which prevails from 
one end of the continent to the other, would in 
all parts facilitate their excurſions. As it is 
from the ſurface of the ground, which we till, 
that we have gathered the wealth we poſſeſs, the 
furface of that ground is therefore the only 
thing that has hitherto been known. It will 
require the indyſtry of ſubſequent ages, the 
energy of future generations, ere mankind here 
will have leiſure and abilities to penetrate deep, 
and, in the bowels of this continent, ſearch for 
the ſubterranean riches 1t no doubt contains. 
Neighbour James, we want much the 
aſſiſtance of men of leiſure and knowledge, 
| we 
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10 INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 
we want eminent chemiſts to inform our iron 
maſters ; to teach us how to make and prepare 
moſt of the colours we uſe, Here we have none 
equal to this taſk. If any uſeful diſcoyeries are 
therefore made among us, they are the effects 
of chance, or elſe ariſe from that reſtleſs in- 
duſtry which is the principal characteriſtic of theſe 
colonies. | 

James. Oh! could I expreſs myſelf as you 
do, my friend, I ſhould not balance a ſingle in- 
ſtant ; I ſhould rather be anxious to commence a: 
correſpondence which would do me credit. 

Miniſter. You can write full as well as you 
need, and would improve very faſt. Truſt to 
my prophecy : your letters, at leaſt, will have the 
merit of coming from the edge of the great wil- 
derneſs, three hundred miles from the ſea, and 
three thouſand miles over that ſea : this will be no 
detriment to them, take my word for it, You 


" intend one of your children for the gown, Who 


knows but Mr. F. B. may give you ſome aſſiſ- 
tance when the lad comes to have concerns 
with the biſhop. It is good for American far- | 
mers to have friends even in England. What 
he requires of you is but ſimple. What we ſpeak 
out among ourſelves we call converſation, and 
a letter is only e put down 1 in black 
and white. 

James. Tou quite baun me. If he laughs 


at my aukwardneſs, ſurely he will be pleaſed 
with 


- 
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INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 11 


with my ready compliance, On my part it wilt 
be well meant, be the execution what it may, 
I will write enough, and ſo let him have the 
trouble of ſifting the good from the bad, the 
uſeful from the trifling : let him ſele& what he 
may want, and reject what may not anſwer his 
purpoſe, After all, it is but treating Mr. F. B. 
now that he is in London, as I treated him when 
he was in America under this roof; that is, with 
the beſt things I had, given with a good in- 
tention, and the beſt manner I was able. Ve- 
ry different, James, very different indeed, ſaid 
my wife; I like not thy compariſon. Our 
ſmall houſe and cellar, our orchard and garden, 
afforded what he wanted: one half of his time 
Mr. F. B, poor man, lived upon nothing bur 
fruit-pies, or peaches and milk. Now theſe 
things were ſuch as God had given us; myſelf 
and wench did the reſt. We were not the crea- 
tors of theſe victuals, we only cooked them as 
well and as neat as we could. The firſt thing, 
James, is to know what ſort of materials thee 
haſt within thy own ſelf, and then, whether thee 
canſt diſh them up.—Well, well, wife, thee art 
wrong for once. If I was filled with worldly 
vanity, thy rebuke would be timely, but thee 
knoweſt that I have but little of that. How ſhall 
I know what I am capable of till I try? Hadſt 
thee never employed thyſelf in thy father's houſe 
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to learn and to practiſe the many branches of 
houſe-keeping that thy parents were famous for; 
thee wouldſt have made but a ſorry wife for an A- 


merican farmer; thee never ſhouldſt have been 
mine. I married thee not for what thee hadſt, but for 


what thee kneweſt. Doeſt thee not obſerve what 
Mr. F. B. ſays beſide? He tells me, that the art 


of writing is juſt like unto every other art of 


man; that it is acquired by habit and by perſe- 
verance. That is ſingularly true, ſaid our mini- 
ſter. He, that ſhall write a letter every day of 
the week, will, on Saturday, perceive the ſixth 
flowing from his pen much more readily than the 


firſt, I obſerved, when I firſt entered into the 


miniſtry-and began to preach the word, I felt 
perplexed and dry ; my mind was like unto a par- 
ched ſoil, which produced nothing, not even 
weeds. By the bleſſing of heaven, and my per- 


ſeverance in ſtudy, I grew richer in thoughts, 
phraſes, and words; I felt copious, and now 1 


can abundantly preach from any text that occurs 
to my mind. So will it be with you, neighbour 
James; begin therefore without delay; and Mr. 
F. B. 's letters may be of great ſervice to you: he 
will, no doubt, inform you of many things: cor- 
reſpondence conſiſts in reciprocal letters. Leave 
off your diffidence, and I will do my beſt to help 


you whenever I have any leiſure, Well then, 


I am reſolved, I ſaid, to follow your counſel: l 


my letters ſhall not be ſent, nor will I receive 


any, 
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any, without reading them to you and my wife. 
Women are curious: they love to know their 
huſband's ſecrets. It will not be the firſt thing 
which I have ſubmitted to your joint opinions. 
Whenever you come to dine with us, theſe ſhall 
be the laſt diſh on the table. Nor will they be 
the moſt unpalatable, anſwered the good man. 
Nature has given you a tolerable ſhare of 
ſenſe, and that is one of her beſt gifts, let me 
tell you. She has given you beſides ſome per- 
ſpicuity, which qualifies you to diſtinguiſh inte- 
reſting objects, a warmth of imagination which 
enables you to think with quickneſs. You often 
extract uſeful reflections from objects which pre- 
ſent none to my mind. You have a tender 
and a well-meaning heart, you love deſcription, 
and your pencil, aſſure yourſelf, is not a bad 
one for the pencil of a farmer: it ſeems to be 
held without any labour. Your mind 1s what we 
called, at Yale college, a fabula raſa, where 
ſpontaneous and ſtrong impreſſions are delineated 
with facility. Ah, neighbour, had you received 
but half the education of Mr. F. B. you had 
been a worthy correſpondent indeed. But, per- 
haps, you will be a more entertaining one, dreſ- 
ſed in your ſimple American garb, than if 
you were. clad in all the gowns of Cambridge. 
You will appear to him ſomething like one of 
our wild American plants, irregularly luxuriant 
in its various branches, which an European 
ſcholar 
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ſcholar may probably think ill placed and uſe- 
leſs. If our foil is not remarkable as yet-for the 
excellence of its fruits, this exuberance is how- 
ever a ſtrong proof of fertility, which wants no- 
thing but the progreſſive knowledge acquired 
by time to amend and to correct. It is eaſier to 
retrench than it is to add. I do not mean to 
flatter you, neighbour James; adulation would 
ill become my character; you may therefore be- 
lieye what your paſtor ſays, Were I in Eufope, 
T ſhould be tired with perpetually ſceing eſpa- 

liers, plaſhed hedges, and trees dwarfed into 
pigmies. Do let Mr. F. B. fee on paper a few 
American wild cherry-trees, ſuch as nature forms 
them here, in all her unconfined vigour, in all 
the amplitude of their extended limbs and 
ſpreading ramifications,—let him ſec that we are 
poſſeſſed with ſtrong vegetative embryos. After 
all, why ſhould not a farmer be allowed to make 
uſe of his mental faculties as well as others. 
Becauſe a man works is he not to think? and, if 
he thinks uſefully, why ſhould not he, in his lei- 
ſure hours, ſet down his thoughts ? I have com- 
poſed many a good ſermon. as I followed my 
plough. The eyes, not being thei engaged on 
any particular object, leaves the mind free for the 
introduction of many uſeful ideas. It is not in 
the noiſy ſhop of a blackſmith or of a carpenter 
that theſe ſtudious moments can be enjoyed. It 
is as we ſilently till the ground, and mule along the 
| o odoriferous 
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odoriferous furrows of our low lands uninter- 
rupted either by ſtones or ſtumps. It is there 
that the ſalubrious effluvia of the earth animate 
our ſpirits, and ſerve to inſpire us. Every other 
avocation of our farms are ſevere labours com- 
pared to this pleaſing occupation. Of all the 
taſks, which mine impoſes upon me, ploughing 
is the moſt agreeable, becauſe I can think as 1 
work ; my mind is at leiſure ; my labour flows 
from inſtin& as well as that of my horſes ; there 
is no kind of difference between us in our dif- 
ferent ſhares of that operation; one of them 
keeps the furrow ; the other avoids it: at the 
end of my field they turn either to the right or 
left as they are bid, whilſt I thoughtleſsly hold 
and guide the plough, to which they are harneſ- 
ſed. Do therefore, neighbour, begin this corre- 
fpondence, and perſevere, Difficulties will va- 
niſh in proportion as you draw near them, You 
will be ſurpriſed at yourſelf by and by. When 
you come to look back, you will ſay as J often ſaid | 
to myſelf, had I been diffident I had. never pro- 
ceeded thus far. Would you painfully till your 
ſtony up-land and neglect the fine rich bottom 
which lies before your door 5 Had you never 
tried, you had never learned 8 to mend and 
make your ploughs. It will be no ſmall plea- 
ſure to your children to tell hereafter, that 
their father was not 5 one of the moſt in- 
| ; duſtrious 
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duſtrious farmers in the country, but one of the 
beſt writers. When you have once begun, do as 
when you begin breaking up your ſummet fal- 
low.; you never conſider what remains to be done; 
you view only what you have ploughed. There- 
fore, neighbour James, take my advice : it will 
go well with you, I am ſure it will. ——And do 
you really think ſo, Sir? Your counſel, which I 
have long followed, weighs much with me. I 
verily believe that I muſt write to Mr. F. B. 
by the firſt veſſel, If thee perſiſteſt in being 
ſuch a fool-hardy man, ſaid my wife, for God's 
fake let it be kept a profound ſecret among us. 
If it were once known abroad that thee writeſt 
to a great and rich man over at London, there 
would be no end of the talk of the people. Some 
would vow that thee art going to turn author; 
others would pretend to foreſee ſome great al- 
terations in the welfare of thy family. Some 
would ſay this, ſome would ſay that. Who 
would wiſh to become the ſubje& of pub- 
lic talk? Weigh this matter well before thee 
beginneſt, James :—conſider that a great deal of 
thy time and of thy reputation is at ſtake, as I 
may ſay. Wert thee to write as well as friend Ed- 
mund, whoſe ſpeeches I often ſee in our pa- 
pers, it would be the very ſelf ſame thing : thee 
wouldſt be equally accuſed of idleneſs, and vain 
notions not befitting thy condition, Our co- 
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lonel would be often coming here to know what 


it is that thee canſt write ſo much about, Some 
would imagine that thee wanteſt, to become 
either an aſſembly- man or a magiſtrate, which 
God forbid, and that thee art telling the king's 
men abundance of things. Inſtead of being 
well looked upon, as now, and living in peace 
with all the world, our neighbours would be 
making ſtrange ſurmiſes : I had rather be as 
we are, neither better nor worſe than the reſt of 
our country folks. Thee knoweſt what I mean, 
though I ſhould be ſorry to deprive thee of any 
honeſt recreation. Therefore, as I have ſaid be- 
fore, let it be as great a ſecret as if it was ſome 
heinous crime. The mittter*I am ſure, will 


not divulge it: as for my part, though I am a 
woman, yet I know what it is to be a wife, — 


I would not have thee, James, paſs for what the 
world calleth à writer; no, not for a peck of 
gold, as the ſaying is. Thy father, before thee, 
was a plain- dealing honeſt man; punctual in all 
things. He was one of yea and nay, of few 
words ; all he minded was his farm and his work. 


I wonder from whence thee haſt got this love 


of the pen? Had he ſpent his time in ſending 


epiſtles to and fro, he never would have left thee 


this goodly plantation free from debt. All I 


ſay is in good meaning. Great people over ſea 
may write to our town's folks, becauſe they have 


nuthing elſe to do. Theſe Engliſhmen are 
0 ſtranges 
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- ſtrange people; becauſe they can hve upon what 
they call bank notes, without working, they 


think that all the world can do the ſame. This 
goodly country never would have been tilled 
and cleared with theſe notes. I am ſure, when 
Mr. F. B. was here, he ſaw thee ſweat and take 
abundance of pains. He often told me how the 
Americans worked a great deal harder than the - 


home Engliſhmen : for there, he told us, that 


they have no trees to cut down, no fences to 
make, no negroes to buy and to clothe. And, 
now I think on it, when wilt thee ſend him thoſe 
trees he beſpoke ? But, if they have no trees to 
cut down, they have gold in abundance, they 


| fay ; for they rake it and ſcrape i it from all parts 


far and near. I have often heard my grand- 
father tell how they live there by writing. By - 
writing, they ſend this cargo unto us, that to the 
Weſt, and the other to the Eaſt, Indies. But, 
James, thee knoweſt that it is not by writing 
that we ſhall pay the blackſmith, the miniſter, 


the weaver, the tailor, and the Engliſh ſhop. 


But, as thee art an early man, follow thine own 
inclinations, Thee wanteſt ſome reſt, I am ſure, 
and why ſhouldſt thee not employ it as it may 


ſeem meet unto thee.? However, let it be a great 
' . ſecret. How vouldſt thee bear to be called, at 
our country meetings, the man of the pen? If 
this ſcheme of thine was once known, travellers, 
as * go along, would point out to our houſe, 
n ſaying, 
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ſaying, Here liveth the  ſcribbling farmer, Bet- 
ter hear them, as uſual, obſerve, Here liveth the 

warm ſubſtantial family that never begrudgeth 
” meal of victuals or a meſs of oats to any one 
that. ſteps in. Look. how fat and well clad their 
negroes . 

Thus, Sir, have I given you an unaffected 
and candid detail of the converſation which de- 
cermined me to accept of your invitation, I 
thought it neceſſary thus to begin, and to let 
you into theſe primary ſecrets, to the end that 
you may not hereafter reproach me with any 
degree of preſumption. You'll plainly ſee the 
motives which haye induced me to begin, the 
fears which I have entertained, and the princi- 
ples on which my diffdence hath been founded. 
I have now nothing to do but to proſecute my 
taſk.——Remember, you are to give me my ſub- 
jets, and on no other ſhall I write, leſt you 
ſhould blame me for an injudicious choice. — 
However incorrect my ſtyle, however inex- 
pert my methods, however trifling my obſer- 
vations may hereafter appear to you, aſſure 
yourſelf they will all be the genuine dictates of 
my mind, and I hope will prove atceptable on- 
that account. Remember that you have laid 
the foundation of this correſpondence. You well 
know that I am neither a philoſopher, politi- 
cian, divine, - or naturaliſt, but a ſimple far- 
mer. I flatter myſelf, therefore, that you'll re- 
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ceive my letters as conceived, not according to 


ſcientific rules, to which I am a perfect ſtranger, 
but agreeable to the ſpontaneous impreſſions 
which each ſubject may inſpire. This is the only 


line I am able to follow: the line which nature 


has herſelf traced for me. This was the covenant 
which I made with you, and with which you 
ſeemed to be well pleaſed. H ad you wanted the 
ſtyle of the learned, the reflections of the patriot, 
the diſcuſſions of the politician, the curious ob- 


ſervations of the naturaliſt, the pleaſing garb of 


the man of taſte, ſurely you would have applied 
to ſome of thoſe men of letters with which our 
cities abound. But ſince, on the contrary, and 
for what reaſon I know not, you wiſh to corre- 
ſpond with a cultivator of the earth, with a ſim- 


ple citizen, you muſt receive my letters for n 
or worſe. 


LETTER 
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' ON THE SITUATION, FEELINGS, AND PLEASURES, 
ox AN AMERICAN FARMER, 


A*® you are the firſt enlightened European 

I had ever the pleaſure of being acquainted 
with, you will not be ſurpriſed that I ſhould, ac- 
cording to your earneſt defire and my promiſe, 
appear anxious of preſerving your friendſhip and 
correſpondence. By your accounts, I obſerve a 
material difference ſubſiſts between your huſ- 
bandry, modes, and cuſtoms, and ours. Every 
thing is local. Could we enjoy the advantages of 
the Engliſh farmer, we ſhould be much happier, 
indeed ; but this wiſh, like many others, im- 
plies a contradiction ; and, could the Engliſh 
farmer have ſome of thoſe privileges we poſleſs, 
they would be the firſt of their claſs in the 
world. Good and evil, I ſee, are to be found 
in all ſocieties, and it is in vain to ſeek for any 
ſpot where thoſe ingredients are not mixed. I 
therefore reſt ſatisfied, and thank God that my 
lot is to be an American farmer, inſtead of a Ruſ- 
ſtan boor or a pg peaſant. I thank you 
kindly for the idea, however dreadful, which 
you have given me of their lot and condition. 
Your obſervations. have confirmed me in the 
juſtneſs of my- ideas, and I am happier now 
than I thought myſelf before. It is ſtrange that 
C 3 | miſery, 
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miſery, when viewed in others, ſhould become 
to us a ſort of real good ; though I am far from 
rejoicing to hear that there are in the world men 
ſo thoroughly wretched. \\They are no doubt as 
harmleſs, induſtrious, and willing to work, as we 
are. Hard 1s their fate to be thus condemned 
| to a ſlavery worſe than that of our negroes. Yet, 
when young, I entertained ſome thoughts of 
ſelling my farm. I thought it afforded but a 
dull repetition of the ſame labours and prune 
1 thought the former tedious and heavy: 
latter few and inſipid. But, when I came to con- 
ſider myſelf as diveſted of my farm, I then 
found the world ſo wide, and every place fo 
full, that I began to fear leſt there would be no 
room for me. My farm, my houſe, my barn, 
preſented, to my imagination, objects from which 
L adduced quite new ideas: they were more 
forcible than before, Why ſhould not I find 
myſelf happy, ſaid I, where my father was be- 
fore? He left me no good books it is true; he 
gave me no other education than- the art of read- 
ing and writing: but he left me a good farm 
and his experience: he left me free from debts, 


and no kind of difficulties to ſtruggle with.— 


I married; and this perfe&ly reconciled me to 
my ſituation. My wife rendered my houſe all 
at once, cheerful and pleaſing: it no longer ap- 
peared gloomy and ſolitary as before. When I 
went to work in my fields, 1 worked with more 

, Oy 
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alacrity and ſprightlineſs. I felt. that I did not 
work for myſelf alone, and this encouraged me 

much. My wife would often come with her 
knitting in her hand, and ſit under the ſhady 
tree, praiſing the ſtraightneſs of my furrows 
and the docility of my horſes. This ſwelled my 
heart and made every thing light and pleaſant, 
and I regretted that I had not married before. 
I felt myſelf happy in my new ſituation, and 
- where 1s that ſtation which can confer a"-more 
ſubſtantial ſyſtem of felicity than that of an A- 
merican farmer, poſſeſſing freedom of action, 
freedom of thoughts, ruled by a mode ef govern- 
ment which requires but little from us? I owe 
nothing but a pepper- corn to my country, a 
ſmall tribute to my king, with loyalty and due 
reſpect. I know no other landlord than the Lord 
of all land, to whom I owe the moſt ſincere gra- 
titude. My father left me three, hundred and 
| ſeventy-one acres of land, forty-feven of which 
are good timothy: meadow, an excellent orchard, 
a good houſe, and a ſubſtantial barn. It is 
my duty to think how happy I am that he 
| lived to build and to pay for all theſe improve- 
ments. What are the labours which I have to 
undergo? What are my fatigues when compa- 
red to his; who had every thing to do, from the 
firſt tree he felled to the finiſhing of his houſe ? 
Every year I kill from 1500 to 2000 weight of 
pork, 1200 of beef, half a dozen of good we- 
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thers in harveſt ; of fowls my wife has always a 


great ſtock : what can I wiſh more? My ne- 


groes are tolerably faithful and healthy. By a 
long ſeries of induſtry and honeſt dealings, my 
father lefr behind him the name of a good man. 
I have but to tread his paths to be happy and 
a good man like him. I know enough of the 
law to regulate my little concerns with propri- 


_ ety, _nor do 1 dread its power. Theſe are the 


grand outlines of my ſituation ; but as I can feel 
much more than I am able to expreſs, I hardly 
know how to proceed. When my firſt ſon was 
born, the whole train of my ideas was ſud- 
denly altered. Never was there a charm that 
ated ſo quickly and powerfully. I ceaſed to 
ramble in imagination through the wide world. 
My excurſions, ſince, have not exceeded the. 
bounds of my farm ; and all my principal plea- 


ſures are now centered within its ſcanty limits: 


but, at the ſame time, there is not an operation 
belonging to it in which I do not find ſome food 
for uſeful reflections. This is the reaſon, I 


ſuppoſe, that, when you were here, you uſed, in 


your refined ſtyle, to denominate me the farmer of 
feelings. How rude muſt thoſe feelings be in 
him who daily holds the ax or the plough ! How 
much more refined, on the contrary, thoſe of the 
European, whoſe mind is improved by education, 


example, books, and by every acquired advan- 


tage! Thoſe feelings, however, I will delineate 
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as well as I can, agreeably to your earneſt re- 
queſt. When I contemplate my wife, by my 
fire-ſide, while ſhe either ſpins, knits, darns, 


or ſuckles our child, I cannot deſcribe the va- 


rious emotions of love, of gratitude, of con- 


ſcious pride, which thrill in my heart, and often 
overflow in involuntary tears. I feel the neceſ- 
ſity, the ſweet pleaſure, of acting my part, the 


part of a huſband and father, with an attention 
and propriety which may entitle me to my good 
fortune. It is true theſe pleaſing images va- 


* 


niſh with the ſmoke of my pipe, but, though 


they diſappear from my mind, the impreſſion 
they have made on my heart is indelible. When 
I play with the infant, my warm imagination 
runs forward, and eagerly anticipates his future 


temper and conſtitution. I would "willingly 


open the book of fate, and know in which page 
his deſtiny is delineated. Alas! where is the fa- 
ther, who, in thoſe moments of paternal extacy, 
can delineate one half of the thoughts which dilate 
his heart? I am ſure I cannot, Then again I 
fear for the health of thoſe who are become ſo 


dear to me; and, in their ſickneſſes, I ſeverely pay 
for the joys I experienced while they were well. 


Whenever I go abroad it is always involuntary. 
I never return home without feeling ſome plea- 


ſing emotion, which I often ſuppreſs as uſeleſs 


and fooliſh. The inſtant J enter on my own land, 
the bright idea of property, of excluſive ri ight, 
| of 
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of independence, exalt my mind. Precious foil, 


ſay to myſelf, by what ſingular cuſtom of law 


is it that thou waſt made to conſtitute the riches 


of the ſrecholder? What ſhould: we American 
farmers be without the diſtinct poſſeſſion of that 
foil? It feeds, it clothes, us: from it we draw 
even a great exuberancy, our beſt meat, our 
richeſt drink; the very honey of our bees comes 
from this privileged ſpot. No wonder we 
ſhould thus cheriſh its poſſeſſion : no wonder 
that ſo many Europeans, who have never been 


able to ſay that ſuch portion of land was theirs, 


croſs the Atlantic to realize that happineſs ! 


This formerly rude foil has been converted by 


my father into a pleaſant farm, and, in return, it 
has eſtabliſhed all our rights. On it is founded 
our rank, our freedom, our power, as Citizens ; 
our importance, as inhabitants of ſuch a diſtrict, 
Theſe images, I muſt confeſs, I always behold 


with pleaſure, and extend them as far as my ima- 


gination can reach; for this is what may be cal- 


5 led the true and the only philoſophy of an Ame- 


rican farmer. Pray do not laugh in thus ſeeing 
an artleſs countryman tracing himſelf through 


the ſimple modifications of his liſe. Remember 
that you have required it, therefore, with can- 
dour, though with diffidence, I endeavour to 


follow the thread of my feelings, but I cannot 


tell you all. Often, when I plough my low 
* place my little boy on a chair which 
ſcrews 
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ſcrews to the beam of the plow. Its motion 
and that of che horſes. pleaſe him: he is per- 
fectly happy, and begins to chat. As I lean 


over the handle, various are the thoughts which 


croud into my mind. I am now doing for him, 
I fay, what my father formerly did for me: may 
God enable him to live that he may perform the 
ſame operations for the ſame purpoſes when I 
am worn out and old! I relieve his mother of 


| ſome trouble while I have him with me; the 
odoriferous furrow exhilarates his ſpirits, and 


ſeems to do the child a great deal of good, for 
he looks more blooming ſince I have. adopted 
that practice. Can more pleaſure, more dignity, 
be added to that primary occupation ? - The 
father, thus ploughing with his child, and to feed 
his family, is inferior only to the emperor of 


China ploughing as an example to his kingdom. 


In the evening, when I return home through 
my low grounds, I am aſtoniſhed at the myriads 


ol inſets which I perceive dancing in the beams 


of the ſetting ſun. I was before ſcarcely ac- 
quainted with their exiſtence ; they are ſo ſmall 
that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh them: they are 
carefully improving this ſhort evening ſpace, 
not daring to expoſe themſelves, to the blaze of 
our meridian ſun. I never ſee an egg brought 
on my table but I feel penetrated with the won- 
derful change it would have undergone but for 
my gluttony, It might have been a gentle uſe- 
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ful hen leading her chicken with a care and vi- 

gilance which ſpeaks ſname to many women. 
A cock, perhaps, arrayed with the- moſt ma- 
jeſtio plumes, tender to its mate, bold, coura- 
geous, endowed with an aſtoniſhing inſtinct, 
with thoughts, with memory, and every diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtic of the reaſon of man! J 
never ſee my trees drop their leaves and their 
fruit in the autumn, and bud again in the ſpring, 
without wonder. The ſagacity of thoſe animals, 
which have long been the tenants of my farm, 
aſtoniſh me: ſome of them ſeem to furpaſs even 
men in memory and ſagacity. I could tell you 


ſingular inſtances of that kind. What then is 


this inſtin& which we fo debaſe, and of which 
we are taught to entertain ſo diminutive an idea? 
My bees, above any other tenants of my farm, 
attract my attention and reſpect. I am aſto- 
niſhed to ſee that nothing exiſts but what has its 
enemy ; one ſpecies purſues and lives upon the 
other. Unfortunately our kingbirds are the de- 


; ſtroyers of thoſe induſtrious inſects; but, on the 
other hand, theſe birds preſerve our fields from 


the depredation of crows which they purſue on 
the wing with great vigilance' and aſtoniſhing 
dexterity. Thus divided by two intereſted mo- 


tives, T have long refifted the deſire J had to kill 


them, until laſt year, when I thought they in- 
creaſed too much, and my indulgence had been 


carried too far. It was at the time of ſwarming, 
when 
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| when they all came and fixed themſelves on 
the neighbouring trees, whence they caught 


thoſe that returned loaded from the fields. This 


made me reſolve to kill as many as 1 could, and 
was juſt ready to fire, when a bunch of bees, as 
big as my fiſt, iſſued from one of the hives, 


ruſhed on one of theſe birds, and probably ſtung - 


him, for he inſtantly ſcreamed, and flew, not 
as before in an irregular manner, but in a di- 
rect line. He was followed by the ſame bold 
phalanx, at a conſiderable diſtance, which un- 
fortunately becoming too ſure of victory, Quit- 
ted their military array and diſbanded themſelves. 
By this inconſiderate ſtep they loſt all that ag- 
gregate of force which had made the bird fly 
off, Perceiving their diſorder, he immediately 
returned, and ſnapped as many as he wanted; 
nay, he had even the impudence to alight on the 
very twig from which the bees had driven him. 


I killed him, and immediately opened his craw, 
from which I took 171 bees. I laid them all on 


a blanket, in the ſun, and, to my great ſurpriſe, 
54 returned to life, licked themſelves clean, and 


joyfully went back to the hive ; where they pro- 


bably informed their companions of ſuch an 
adventure and eſcape, as I believe had never 
happened before to American bees? I draw a 
great fund of pleaſure from the quails which in- 
habit my farm : they abundantly repay me, by 


their various notes and - peculiar tameneſs, for 
TT >» . : 8 the 4 
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the inviglable hoſpitality I conſtantly ſhew chem 


in the winter, - Inſtead of perfidiouſly raking 
advantage of their great and affecting diſtreſs, 
when nature offers nothing but a barren uni- 
verſal bed of ſnow, when irreſiſtible neceſſity 
forces them to my barn doors, I permit them 
to feed unmoleſted; and it is not the leaſt a- 
greeable ſpectacle which that dreary ſeaſon pre- 
ſents, when I ſee thoſe beautiful birds, tamed 
by hunger, intermingling with all my cattle 
and ſheep, ſeeking, in ſecurity, for the poor 
ſcanty grain, which, but for them, would be uſe- 


leſs and loſt, Often in the angles of the fen- 
ces, where the motion of the wind prevents 


the ſnow from ſettling, I carry them both chaff 
and grain; the one to feed them, the other 
to prevent their tender feet from freezing faſt 
to the earth, as I have frequently obſerved them 
to do. I do not know an inſtance in which 
the ſingular barbarity of man is fo ſtrongly de- 
| lineated, as in the catching and murthering 
thoſe harmleſs birds at that cruel ſeaſon of the 
year. Mr, ****, one of the moſt famous and 
extraordinary farmers that has ever done honour 
to the province of Connecticut, by his timely 
and humane aſſiſtance in a hard winter, ſaved 
this ſpecies from being entirely deſtroyed. T hey 
periſhed all over the country; none of their 
delightful whiſtlings were heard the next ſpring, 


but upon this gentleman' s farm; and to his 
humanity 
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humanity we owe the continuation of their mu- 
ſic. When the ſeverities of that ſeaſon have diſ- 
pirited all my cattle, no farmer ever attends them 


with more pleaſure than I do: it is one of 


thoſe duties which is ſweetened with the moſt 
rational ſatisfaction. I amuſe myſelf in behold- 
ing their different tempers, actions, and the va- 
rious effects of their inſtinct, now powerfully 
impelled by the force of hunger. I trace their 
various inclinations, and the different effects 
of their paſſions, which are exactly the ſame as 
among men. The law is to us preciſely what I 
am in my barn yard, a bridle and check to pre- 
vent the ftrong and greedy from oppreſſing the 
timid and weak. | Conſcious of ſuperiority, they 
always ſtrive to encroach on their neighbours. 

Unſatisfied with their portion, they eagerly. 
ſwallow it in order to have an opportunity of 
taking what is given to others, except they- are 
prevented. Some I chide ; others, unmindful of 
my admonitions, receive ſome blows. Could. 
victuals thus be given to men, without the aſſiſ- 
tance of any language, I am ſure they would 
not behave better to one another, nor more 
Philoſophically, than my cattle do. The ſame 
ſpirit prevails in-the ſtable ; but there I have to 
do with more generous animals; there my well: 
known voice has immediate influence; and ſoon 
reſtores peace and tranquillity. Thus, by ſupe- 
rior knowledge, I govern all my cattle as wiſe 


men 
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men are obliged to govern fools and the igno- 


rant. A variety of other thoughts croud on my 
mind at that peculiar inſtant, but they all vaniſh 


| by the time I return home. If, in a cold night, 
I ſwiftly travel in my lledge, carried along at the 


rat elve our, many are the re- 


fleQions excited by ſurrounding circumſtances, 
I aſk myſelf what ſort of an agent is that which we 
call froſt? Our miniſter compares it to needles, 


the points of which enter our pores. What is 


become of the heat of the ſummer ? In what part 
of the world is it that the N. W. keeps theſe 
grand magazines of nitre? When I ſee, in the 
morning, a river over which I can travel, that, in 
the evening before, was liquid, I am aſtoniſhed 
indeed! What is become of thoſe millions of in- 
ſets which played in our ſummer fields and in 


our evening meadows? They were ſo puny and 


ſo delicate, the period of their exiſtence was ſo 


' ſhort, that one cannot help wondering how they 


could learn, in that ſhort ſpace, the ſublime art 

to hide themſelves and their offspring in ſo perfect 
a manner as to baffle the rigour of the ſeaſon, and 
preſerve that precious embryo of life, that ſmall 
portion of ethereal heat, which, if once deſtroyed, 


would deſtroy the ſpecies! Whence that irreſiſti- 


ble propenſity to ſleep, ſo common in all thoſe 


who are ſeverely attacked by the froſt ! Dreary 
as this ſeaſon appears, yet it has, like all others, 
- its miracles, It preſents to man a variety of pro- 


blems 
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blems which he can never reſolve. Among the 
reſt, we have here a ſet of ſmall birds which ne- 
ver appear until the ſnow falls. Contrary to all 
others, they dwell and appear to delight in that 
element, 5 ; 

It is my bees, however, which afford me 
the moſt pleaſing and extenſive themes. Let 
me look at them when I will, their govern- 
ment, their induſtry, their quarrels, their paſ- 
fions, always preſent me with ſomething new 
for which reaſon, when weary with labour, my 
common place of reſt is under my locuſt trees, 
cloſe by my bee-houſe. By their movements 
I can predict the weather, and can tell the day 
of their ſwarming ; but the moſt difficult point 
is, when on the wing, to know whether they 
want to go to the woods ornot. If they have 
previouſly pitched in ſome hollow trees, it is 
not the allurements of ſalt and water, of fennel, 
hickory leaves, &c. nor the fineſt box, that can 
induce them to ſtay. They will prefer thoſe rude, 
rough, habitations, to the beſt poliſhed mahoga- 
ny hive. When that is the caſe with mine, I ſel- 
dom thwart their inclinations. It is in freedom 
that they work. Were I to confine them, they 
would dwindle away and quit their labour. In 
ſuch excurſions we only part for a while. Iam 
generally ſure, to find them again the follow- 
ing fall. This elopement of theirs only adds 
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to my recreations. I know how to deceive + 

even their ſuperlative inſtinct. Nor do I fear 

loſing them, though eighteen miles from my 

houſe, and lodged in the moſt lofty trees in the 

moſt impervious of our foreſts. I once took you 

along with me in one of theſe rambles, and 

yet you inſiſt on my repeating the detail of 

our operations. It brings back into my mind 

many of the uſeful and entertaining reflections 

with which you ſo happily beguiled our tedious 
hours. 5 

After I have done ſowing, by way of recre- 

ation, I prepare for a week's jaunt in the 

woods, not to hunt either the deer or the bears, 

as my neighbours do, but to catch the more h 

| harmleſs bees. I cannot boaſt that this chace is 

ſo noble or ſo famous among men, but I find it 

leſs fatiguing, and full as profitable; and the laſt 

conſideration is the only one that moves me. 

I take with me my dog, as a companion, for he 

is uſeleſs as to this game. My gun, for no man 

you know ought to enter the woods without one, 

my blanket, ſome proviſions, ſome wax, vermi- 

tion, honey, and a ſmall pocket-compaſs. With 

theſe implements I proceed to ſuch woods as are 

424 tꝗ a conſiderable diſtance from any ſettlements. I 

gc.rrefully examine whether they abound with 

large trees; if ſo, I make a ſmall fire, on ſome 

flat ſtones, in a convenient place. On the fire 
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J put ſome wax: cloſe by this fire, on another 
ſtone, I drop honey in diftin& drops, Which 

J ſurround with ſmall quantities of vermilion, | 
laid on the ſtone; and then I retire carefully 
to watch whether any bees appear. If there | 
are any in that -neighbourhood, I reft aſſured 
that the ſmell of the burnt wax will -unayoid- 
ably attract them. They will ſoon find out the 
honey, for they are fond of 'preying on chat 
which is not their own ; and, in their approach, 
they will neceſſarily tinge themſelves with ſome 
particles of vermilion, which will adhere long 
to their bodies. I next fix my compaſs, to 
find out thejr courſe, which they keep inva- 
riably ftrait, when they are returning home 
loaded. By the aſſiſtance of my watch, I ob- 


* ſerve how Jong thoſe are returning which are | 


marked with vermilion. Thus, poſſeſſed of 
the courſe, and, in ſome meaſure, of the dif- 
tance, which I can eaſily gueſs at, I follow 
the firſt, and ſeldom fail of coming to the tree 
where thoſe republics are lodged. I then mark 
it; and thus, with patience, I have found out 
ſometimes eleven ſwarms in a ſeaſon ; and it is 
inconceivable what a quantity of haney thefe 
trees will ſometimes afford. It entirely depends 
on the ſize of the hollow, as the bees never reſt 
nor ſwarm till it is all repleniſhed; .for, like 
men, it is only the want of room that induces 
them to quit the maternal hive. Next I pro- 
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ceed to ſome of the neareſt ſettlements, where [ 
procure proper aſſiſtance to cut down the trees, 
get all my prey ſecured, and then return home 


with my prize. The firſt bees IJ ever procured - 


were thus found in the woods by mere accident; 


for, at that time, I had no kind of ſkill. in this 


method of tracing them. The body of the tree 


being perfectly ſound, they had lodged them- 
ſelves in the hollow of one of its principal limbs, 


which I carefully ſawed off, and, with a good 
deal of labour and induſtry, brought it home, 
where I fixed it up in the ſame poſition in which 
I found it growing. This was in April. I had 
five ſwarms that year, and they have been ever 
ſince very proſperous. This buſineſs gene- 
rally takes up a week of my time every fall, 


and to me it is a week of Tolitary eaſe and re- 


laxation. 


The ſeed is by that time committed to the 


ground. There is nothing very material to do 


at home, and this additional quantity of honey 
enables me to be more generous to my home 
bees, and my wife to make a due quantity of 
mead. The reaſon, Sir, that you found mine 
better than that of others, is, that ſhe puts two 


gallons of brandy. in each barrel, which ripens 


it, and takes off that ſweet, luſcious, taſte, which 


it is apt to retain a long time. If we find any 


where 
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where in the woods, no matter on whoſe land, 
what is called a bee-tree, we muſt mark it. In 


the fall of the year, when we propoſe to cut it 


down, our duty is to inform the proprietor of the 


land, who is entitled to half the contents. If 
this is not complied with, we are expoſed to an 


action of treſpaſs, as well as he who ſhould go 


and cut down a bee-tree which he had neither 
found out nor marked. 

We have twice a year 2 of catch- 
ing pigeons, whoſe numbers are ſometimes ſo 
aſtoniſhing as to obſcure the ſun in their flight. 
Where is it that they hatch ? for ſuch multi- 


tudes muſt require an immenſe quantity of 
food. I fancy they breed toward the plains of 


Ohio, and thoſe about lake Michigan, which 


abound in wild oats ; though I have never kil- 
led any that had that grain ia their craws. In 
one of them, laſt year, I found ſome undigeſted 
rice. "Now the neareſt rice fields, from where I 
live, mult be ar leaſt 560 miles; and either their 
digeſtion muſt be ſuſpended while they are 
flying, or elſe they muſt fly with the celerity 
of the wind. We catch them with a net ex- 


' tended on the ground, to which they are allured 


by what we call tame wild pigeons, made blind, 
and faſtened to a long ſtring. His ſhort flights, 
and his repeated calls, never fail to bring them 
down. The greateſt number I ever caught 
was fourteen dozen, though much larger quan- 
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tities have often been trapped. I have fre- 
quently ſeen them at the market ſo cheap, that, 
for a penny, you might have as many as you 
could carry away; and yet, from the extreme 
cheapneſs, you muſt not conclude. that they are 
but any ordinary food ; on the contrary, I think 
they are excellent. Every farmer has a tame 
wild pigton in a cage, at his door, all the year 
round, in order to be ready whenever the ſeaſon 
comes for catching them. 

The pleaſure I receive from the warblings 
of the birds in the ſpring is ſuperior to my 
poor deſcription, as the continual ſucceſſion 
of their tuneful notes is for ever new to me. I 
generally riſe from bed about that indiſtinct 
interval, which, properly ſpeaking, is neither 
night nor day; for this is the moment of the 
moſt univerſal vocal choir. Who can liſten, 
unmoved, to the ſweet love-tales of our robins, 
told from tree to tree? or to the ſhrill cat- 
birds? The ſublime accents of the thruſh, 
from on high, always retard my ſteps, that I 
may liſten to the delicious muſie. The varie- 
gated appearances of the dew-drops, as they 
hang to the different objects, muſt preſent, even 
to a clowniſh imagination, the moſt volup- 
wwous ideas. The aſtoniſhing art which all 
birds diſplay in the conſtruction of their neſts, 
in- provided as we may ſuppoſe them with proper 
tools, their neatnefs, their convenience, always 

make 
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make me aſhamed of the ſlovenlineſs of our 
houſes. Their love to their dame, their inceſ- 
fant careful attention, and the peculiar ſongs 
they addreſs to her while ſhe tediquſly incu- 
bates their eggs, remind me of my duty, could 
I ever forget it. Their affection, to their help- 
leſs little ones, is a lively precept; and, in 
ſhort, the whole ceconomy, of what we proudly 
call the brute creation, is admirable in every 
circumſtance ; and vain man, though adorned 


Vith the additional gift of reaſon, might learn, 


from the perfection of inſtinct, how to regulate 
the follies, and how to temper the errors, which 


this ſecond gift often makes him commit. 


This is a ſubject on which I have often be- 
ſtowed the moſt ſerious thoughts. I have often 
bluſhed within myſelf, and been greatly aſto- 
niſhed, when I -have compared the unerring 
path they all follow, all juſt, all proper, all 
wiſe, up to the neceſſary degree of perfection, 
with the coarſe, the imperfe&, ſyſtems of men, 


not merely as governors and kings, but as maſ- 


ters, as huſbands, as fathers, as citizens, But 
this is a ſanctuary in which an ignorant farmer 
muſt not preſume to enter. If ever man was 
permitted to receive and enjoy ſome bleſſings 
that might alleviate the many ſorrows to which 
he 1s expoſed, it 15 certainly in the country, 
when he attentively conſiders thoſe raviſhing 
ſcenes with which he is every where ſurrounded. 
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This is the only time of the year in which I am 


avaricious of every moment: I therefore loſe 


none that can add to this ſimple and inoffenſive 


happineſs. I roam early throughout all my 
fields. Not the leaſt operation do I perform 
which is not accompanied with the moſt plea- 


ſing obſervations. Were I to extend them as 


far as I have carried them, I ſhould become te- 
dious. You would think me guilty of affecta- 
tion, and. perhaps I ſhould repreſent many things 
as pleaſurable, from which you might not per- 
haps receive the leaſt agreeable emotions. But, 
believe me, what I write 1s all true and real, 
Some time ago, as I fat ſmoking a, con- 
templative pipe in my piazza, I faw, with 


amazement, a remarkable inſtance of ſelfiſh- 


neſs diſplayed in a very ſmall bird, which I 
had hitherto - reſpe&ted for its inoffenſiveneſs. 
Three neſts were placed almoſt contiguous to 
each other in my piazza. That of a ſwallow | 
was affixed in the corner next to the houſe, 
that of a phebe ein the other; a wren poſſeſſed 


a little box, which I had made) on purpoſe, and 
hung between. Be not ſurpriſed atſtheir tame- 


neſs. All my family had long beep taught to 
reſpect them as well as myſelf. The wren had 
ſhewn before ſigns of diſlike to the box which 
I had given it, but I knew not on what ac- 


count. At laſt it reſolved, ſmall as it was, to 


drive 


— 
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drive the ſwallow from its own akin and, 
to my very great ſurpriſe, it ſucceeded. Im- 
pudence often gets the better of modeſty, and 

this exploit was no ſooner performed than it 
removed every material to its own box with 
the moſt admirable dexterity. The ſigns of 
triumph appeared very viſible; it fluttered (its 
wings with uncommon velocity; an univerſal 
joy was perceiveable in all its movements. 
Where did this little bird learn that ſpirit of in- 
juſtice? It was not endowed with what we term 
reaſon! Here then is a proof that both thoſe 
gifts border very near on one another, for we 
ſee the perfection of the one mixing with the er- 
rors of the other! The peaceable ſwallow, like 
the paſſive Quaker, meekly ſat at a ſmall diſ- 
tance, and never offered the leaſt reſiſtance. 
But, no ſooner was the plunder carried away, 
than the injured bird went to work with unaba- 
ted ardour, and, in a few days, the depredations 
were repaired. To prevent, however, a repeti- 
tion of the ſame violence, I removed the wren's 
box to another part of the houſe. 

In the middle of my parlour I have, you may 
remember, a curious republic of induſtrious hor- 
nets, Their neſt hangs to the cieling by the 
ſame twig on which it was ſo admirably built and 
contrived 1n the woods. Its removal did not 

diſpleaſe them, for they find, in my houſe, plen- 


ry 
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ty of food; and I have left a hole open, in one 
of the panes of the window, which anſwers all 
their purpoſes. By this. kind uſage they are be- 
come quite harmleſs. \They live on the flies, 
which are very troubleſome to us throughout the 
ſummer. They are conſtantly buſy in catching 
them, even on the eyelids of my children. It 1s 
ſurpriſing how quickly they ſmear them with a 
fort of glue, leſt they might eſcape; and, when 
thus prepared, they carry them to their neſts as 
food for their young ones. Theſe globular neſts 
are moſt ingeniouſly divided into many ftories, 
all provided with cells and proper communica- 


tions. The materials, with which this fabric is 


built, they procure from the cottony furze, 
with which our oak-rails are covered. This ſub- * 
ſtance, tempered with glue, produces a fort of 
paſteboard, which is very ſtrong, and reſiſts all 
the inclemencies of the weather. By their aſſiſ- 
tance I am but little troubled with flies. All 
my family are fo accuſtomed to their ſtrong 
buzzing, that no one takes any notice of them ; 
and, though they are fierce and vindictive, yet 
kindneſs and 1 have made them uſeful 
We . a great variety of waſps. Moſt of 
them build their neſts in mud, which they fix 
againſt the ſhingles of our roofs, as nigh the 
Pitch as they can. Theſe aggregates repreſent 
nothing, 
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nothing, at firſt view, but coarſe and irregular - 
lumps, but, if you break them, you will ob- 
ſerve that the inſide of them contains a great 
aumber of oblong cells, in which they depoſit 
their eggs, and in which they bury themſelves 
in the fall of the year. Thus immured, they 
ſecurely paſs through the ſeverity of thar ſeaſon, 
and, on the return of the ſun, are enabled to 
perforate their cells, and to open themſelves 
a paſſage from theſe receſſes into the ſunſhine. 
The yellow waſps, which build under ground, 
in our meadows, are much more to be dreaded ; 
for, when the mower unwittingly - paſſes his 
ſcythe over their holes, they immediately ſally 
forth with a fury and velocity ſuperior even to 
the ſtrength of man. They make the boldeſt 
fly, and the only remedy is to lie down and 
cover our heads with hay, for it is only at the 
head they aim their blows ; nor is there any 
poſſibility of finiſhing that part of the work, 
until, by means of fire and brimſtone, they are 
all filenced. But, though I have been obliged 
to execute this dreadful ſentence in 8 
fence, I have often thought it a great pity, for 
the ſake of a little hay, to lay waſte ſo ingenious 
a ſubterranean town, furniſhed with every con- 
veniency, and built with nn 
chanifm, 

1 never mould Have fone, were 1 to recount | 
the n objets which involuntarily ſtrike my 


imagination 


* 
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imagination in the midſt of my work, and 
ſpontaneouſly afforded me the moſt pleaſing 
relief. Theſe may appear inſignificant trifles 
to a perſon who has travelled through Europe 
and America, and is acquainted with books and 
with many ſciences. But ſuch ſimple objects 
of contemplation .ſuffice me, who have no time 
to beſtow on more extenſive obſervations. 
Happily theſe require no ſtudy ; they are ob- 
vious: they gild the moments I dedicate to 
them, and enliven the fevere labours which I 
perform. At home my happineſs ſprings from 
very different objects. The gradual unfolding 
of my children's reaſon, the ſtudy of their 
dawning tempers, attract all my paternal atten- 
tigen. I have to contrive little puniſhments for 
their - little faults, ſmall encouragements for 
their good actions, and a variety of other ex- 
pedients dictated by various occaſions. Burt 
theſe are. themes unworthy your peruſal, and 
which ought not to be carried beyond the 
walls of my houſe, being domeſtic myſteries, 
adapted only to the locality of the ſmall ſanc- 
tuary wherein my family feſides. Sometimes 
1 delight in inventing and executing machines, 
which ſimplify my. wife's labour. I have been 
tolerably ſucceſsful that way. And theſe, Sir, 
are the narrow circles within which I con- 
ſtantly revolve; and what can I wiſh for beyond 
them? I bleſs God for all the good he has 

1 
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given me. I envy no man's proſperity, and 
wiſh no other portion of happineſs than that 
I may live to teach the ſame philoſophy to my 


children, and give each of them a farm, ſhew 


them how to cultivate it, and be, like their fa- 
ther, good ſubſtantial independent American far- 
mers. — An appellation which will be the moſt 
fortunate one a man of my claſs can poſleſs, fo 
| long as our civil government continues to ſhed 
bleflings on our huſbandry. Adieu. 


LETTER. III. 


WHAT IS AN AMERICAN. 


WISH I could be acquainted with the f 
ings and thoughts which muſt agitate 
heart and preſent themſelves to the mind of 
an enlightened Engliſhman, when he firſt lands 
on this continent, He muſt greatly rejoice | 
that. he lived at a time to fee this fair country 
diſcovered * and ſettled. He muſt neceſſarily 
feel a ſhare of national pride when he views the 
chain of ſettlements which embelliſh- theſe 
extended ſhores. When he ſays to himſelf, 
this is the work of my countrymen, who, when 
convulſed by factions, afflicted by a variety of 
miſeries and — reſtleſs and impatient, took 
refu ge 
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refuge here. They brought along with them 
their national genius, to which they principally 
| { owe what liberty they enjoy and what ſubſtance. 
they poſſeſs. Here he ſees the induſtry of his 
native country diſplayed in a new manner, 
and traces, in their works, the embryos of all 
the arts, ſciences, and ingenuity, which flouriſh 
in Europe. Here he beholds fair cities, ſub- 
ſtantial villages, extenſive fields, an immenſe 
country filled with decent houſes, good roads, 
orchards, meadows, and bridges, where, a 
hundred years ago, all was wild, woody, and 
uncultivated! What a train of pleaſing ideas 
this fair ſpectacle muſt ſuggeſt! It is a proſpe& 
which muſt infpire a good citizen with the 
moſt heartfelt pleaſure !-- The difficulty conſiſts | 
in the manner of viewing ſo extenſive a ſcene. 
He is arrived on a new continent: a modern 
- ſociety offers itſelf to his contemplation, dif- 
ferent from what he had hitherto ſeen, It is 
not compoſed, as in Europe, of great lords 
who poſſeſs every thing, and of a herd of peo- 
ple who have nothing. Here are no ariſtocra- 
tical families, no courts, no kings, no biſhops, 
no eccleſiaſtical dominion, no invihble power 
' . giving to a few a very viſtble one, no great 
manufactures employing thouſands, no great 
( refinements of luxury. | The rich and che poor 
1 are not ſo far removed from each other as 
; 7% 3 1 -they are in Europe. Some few:towns excepted, 


we 
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we are all tillers of the earth, from Nova Sco- 
tia to Weſt Florida. We are a people of , 
cultivators, ſcattered over an immenſe territory, 
communicating with each other by means of 
good roads and navigable rivers, united hy * 
ſilken bands of mild government, all reſpect- 
ing the laws, without dreading their power, 
becauſe they are equitable. We are all ani- 
mated with the ſpirit of an induſtry which is 
unfettered and unreſtrained, becauſe each perſon 
works for himſelf. If he travels through our 
rural diſtricts, he views not the hoſtile. caſtle 
and the haughty manſion contraſted with the 
clay-built hut and miſerable cabin, where cat- 
tle and men help to keep each other warm, and 
dwell in meanneſs, ſmoke, and indigence. A 
pleaſing uniformity of decent competence ap- 
pears throughout our habitations. The mean- 
eſt of our log houſes is a dry and comfortable ha- 
bitation. Lawyer or merchant are the faireſt 
titles our towns afford: that of a farmer is the 
only appellation of the rural inhabitants of our 
country. It muſt take ſome. time ere he can re- 
concile himſelf to our dictionary, which is but 
ſhort in words of dignity and names of honour. 
There, on a Sunday, he ſees a congregation of 
reſpectable farmers and their wives, all clad in 
neat homeſpun, well mounted, or riding in their 
own humble waggons. There is not among. 
them an * Taving the unlettered magiſ- 
P rate. 
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trate. There he ſees a parſon as ſimple as his 
flock, a farmer who does not riot on the la- 
" bour of others. We have no princes, for whom 
we toil, ſtarve, and bleed. We are the moſt 
perfect ſociety now exiſting in the world. Here 
man is free as he ought to be; nor is this plea- 
ſing equality ſo tranſitory as many others are. 
Many ages will not ſee the ſhores of our great 
lakes repleniſhed with inland nations, nor the 
unknown bounds of North America entirely 
peopled. Who can tell how far it extends? 
Who can tell the millions of men whom it will 
feed and contain? for no European foot has, 
as yet, travelled half the extent of this mighty 
continent. / 


The next wiſh of this traveller will be, to 
know whence came all theſe people? are 
a mixture of Engliſh, Scotch, Iriſh, French, 
Dutch, Germans, and Swedes. From this pro- 

miſcuous breed, that race, now called Americans, 
have ariſen. The Eaſtern provinces muſt indeed 

| | be excepted, as being the unmixed deſcendents 
"of 25 of Engliſhmen. I have heard many wiſh that 
| | they had been more intermixed alſo : for. my 
part, I am no wiſher, and think it much better 
as it has happened. They exhibit a moſt con- 
*Þ ſpicuous figure in this great and variegated 
picture. They too enter for a great ſhare in 
the pleaſing * diſplayed in theſe ; 


f 
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thirteen provinces. I know it is faſhionable to 
reflect on them, but I reſpect them for what 
they have done; for the accuracy and wiſdom 
with h which they have ſettled their territory: 
for the decency of their manners ; for their 


early love of letters; their antient college, the 
firſt in this hemiſphere ; ; for their induſtry ; - 


, which to me, who am but a farmer, is the cri- 
terion of every thing. There never was a peo- 
ple, ſituated as they are, who, with ſo. ungrate- 
# ful a ſoil, have done more in ſo ſhort a time. 
Do you think that the monarchical ingredients, 
which are more prevalent in other governments, 
have purged them from all foul ſtains ? Their 


hiſtories aſſert the contrary. 
< In this great American aſylum, the poor of 
Europe have by ſome means met together, and - 
in conſequence of various cauſes, To what 
purpoſe ſhould they aſk one another what coun- 
trymen they are? Alas, two thirds of them 


w 


; had no country. Can a wretch, who wanders 
. about, who works and ſtarves; whoſe life is a 
4 continual ſcene of ſore affliction or pinching 
/ penury ; can that man call . England or any 
£ other kingdom his country ? A country that 
4 had no bread for him; whoſe fields procured 
d him no harveſt; who met with nothing but the 
* ons of the rich, the ſeverity of the laws, 
b with jails and puniſhments ;- who owned not a 
£ ſingle foot of the extenſive ſurface of this 


E planet. 
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planet. No! Urged by a variety of motives 
here they came. Every thing has tended to 
b==T them. New laws, a new mode of 


living, a new focial ſyſtem. Here they are be- 
come men. In Europe they were as ſo many 
uſeleſs plants, wanting vegetative mould and 
refreſhing ſhowers. They withered ; and were 
mowed down by want, hunger, and war; but 
now, by the power of tranſplantation, like all 
other plants, they have taken root and flouriſhed? 
Formerly they were not numbered in any civif | 
| liſts of their country, except in thoſe of the 
poor: here they rank as citizens. By what in- 
viſible power hath this ſurpriſing metamorpho- 
ſis been performed? By that of the laws and 
that of their induſtry. The laws, the indulgent 
laws, protect them as they arrive, ſtamping on 
A them the ſymbol of adoption : they receive am- 
| ple rewards for their labours : theſe accumulated 
_ rewards procure them lands: thoſe lands con- 
fer on them the title of freemen, and to that 
title every benefit is affixed which men can 
peoſſibly require, This is the great operation 
daily performed by our laws. Whence pro- 
'ceed theſe laws? From our government. 
Whence that government? It is derived from. 
the original genius and ſtrong: deſire of the 
people ratified and confirmed by the crow. . 
This is the great chain which links us all; this. 
is the picture which every ann exhibits, 


Nova 
\ 
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Nova Scotia excepted. ' There the crown has 
done all. Either there were no people who had 


genius, or it was not much attended to. The 
conſequence is, that the province is very thinly 
inhabited indeed. The power of the crown, in 
conjunction with the muſketoes, has prevented 


men from ſettling there. Vet ſome parts of it. 


flouriſhed once, and it contained a mild harml 

ſet of people. Bur, for the fault of a few lead- 
ers, the whole was baniſhed. The greateſt po- 
litical error, the crown ever committed in Ame- 
rica, was, to cut off men from a country which 


wanted nothing but men. 4 
What attachment can a poor European emi- 
grant have for a country where he had no- 


thing ? The knowledge of the language, the 


love of a few kindred as poor as himſelf, were 


the only cords that tied him. His country is 


now that which gives him his land, bread, pro- 
tection, and conſequence. Ubi panis ibi patria - 
is the motto of all emigrants. What then is 


the American, this new man? He is neither an 
European, nor the deſcendent of in European ; 
hence that ſtrange mixture of blood, which 
you will find in no other country. I could 


point out to you a family, . whoſe grandfather 


was an Engliſhman, whoſe wife was Dutch, 


| Woe fon married a French woman, and whoſe 
preſent four ſons have now four wives of dif- 
ferent nations. He is an American, who, lea- 
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'* wing behind him all his antient prejudices and 
manners, receives new ones from the new mode 
| of life he has embraced, the new government 
© he obeys, and the new rank he holds. He be- 

comes an American by being received in the 
broad lap of our great alma mater. Here indi- 
viduals of all nations are melted into a new race 
of men, whoſe labours and poſterity will one 
| day cauſe great changes in the world. Ame- 
licans are the weſtern pilgrims, who are carrying 
along with them that great maſs of arts, ſciences, 

vigour, and induſtry, which began long ſince in 
the eaſt. They will finiſh the great circle. The 
Americans were once ſcattered all over Europe. 
Here they are incorporated into one of the fineſt 
ſyſtems of population which has ever appeared, 
| and which will hereafter become diſtinct by the 
power of the different climates they inhabit. 
The American ought therefore to love this coun- 
try much better than that wherein either he 
or his forefathers were born. Here the rewards 
| of his induſtry follow, with equal ſteps, the pro- 
greſs of his labour. His labour is founded on 
the baſis of nature, /elf-interef : can it want a 
ſtronger allurement ? Wives and children, who 

before in vain demanded of him a morſel of 

bread, now, fat and frolickſome, gladly help 

their father to clear thoſe fields whence exe 

rant crops are to ariſe, to feed and to clothe 
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them all, without any part being claimed, ei- 


ther by a deſpotic prince, a rich abbot, or a 


mighty lord. Here religion demands but little 
of him; a ſmall voluntary ſalary to the miniſter, 
and gratitude to God: can he refuſe theſe ? The 
American i is a new man, who acts upon new prin- 
ciples; he muſt therefore entertain new ideas and 
form new opinions. From involuntary idleneſs, 
ſervile dependence, penury, and uſeleſs labour, 
he has paſſed to toils of a very different nature, 
rewarded by ample ſubſiſtence. — This is an A- 
merican, 


Britiſh America is divided into many pro- 


vinces, forming a large aſſociation, ſcattered 
along a coaſt of 1500 miles extent and about 200 
wide. This ſociety I would fain examine, at 
leaſt ſuch as it appears in the middle provinces ; 
if it does not afford that variety of tinges and 
gradations which may be obſerved in Europe, 
we have colours peculiar to ourſelves. For 
inſtance, it is natural to conceive that thoſe who 
. live near the ſea muſt be very different from 


thoſe who live in the woods: the interme- 
| diate ſpace will afford a ſeparate and 8 
claſs. 


Men are like Ne The goodneſs and fla- 


vour of the fruit proceeds from the peculiar 
ſoil and expoſition in which they grow. We 


are nothing but what we derive from the air 


we breathe, the climate we inhabit, the go- 


„ vernment 
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vernment we obey, the ſyſtem of religion we 


profeſs, and the nature of our employment. 


Here you will find but few crimes ; theſe have 
acquired as yet no root among us. I wiſh I were. 


able to trace all my ideas, If my ignorance pre- 
vents me from deſcribing them properly, I hope 
I ſhall be able to delineate a few of the outlines, 
which is all I propoſe. 

Thoſe, who live near the ſea, feed more on 


fiſh than on fleſh, and often encounter that 


boiſterous element. This renders them more 
bold and entgrpriſing: this leads them to ne- 


glect the confined occupations of the land. They 


ſee and converſe with a variety of people. 


Their intercourſe with mankind becomes exten- 


ſive. The ſea inſpires them with a love of traf- 


fic, a deſire of tranſporting produce from one 


place to another ;' and leads them to a variety 
of reſources, which ſupply the place of labour. 
Thoſe who inhabit the middle ſettlements, by far 


the moſt numerous, muſt be very different. The 


ſimple cultivation of the earth purifies them; 
but the indulgences of the government, the ſoft 


remonſtrances of religion, the rank of indepen- 
dent freeholders, muſt neceſſarily inſpire them 


with ſentiments very little known in Europe a- 
mong a people of the ſame claſs. What do I 
ay? Europe has no ſuch claſs of men. . The 
early knowledge they zequire, the early bargains 

they 
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As freemen they will be litigious. Pride and 
obſtinacy are often the cauſe of law-ſuits; the 
nature of our laws and governments may be a- 
nother. As citizens, it is eaſy to imagine that 
they will carefully read the newſpapers, enter 
into every political diſquiſition, freely blame, or 
cenfure, governors and others, As farmers, they 
will be careful and anxious to get as much as 
they can, becauſe what they get is their own. 


As northern men, they will love the cheerful cup. 


As Chriſtians, religion curbs them not in their 
opinions : the general indulgence leaves every 
one to think for themſelves in ſpiritual matters. 


The law inſpects our actions; our thoughts are 


left to God. Induſtry, good living, ſelfiſhneſs, 
litigiouſneſs, country politics, the pride of free- 
men, religious indifference, are their characte- 
riſtics. If you recede ſtill farther from the fea, 
you will come into more modern ſettlements : 


they exhibit the ſame ſtrong lineaments in a 
ruder appearance. Religion ſeems to have ſtill | 


leſs influence, and their manners are leſs impro- 
ved. 


Now we arrive near the great woods, near 


the laſt inhabited diſtricts. There men ſeem to 
be placed till farther beyond the reach of 
government, which, in ſome meaſure, leaves 
them to themſelves. How can it pervade 
every corner, as they were driven there by 
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misfortunes, neceſſity of beginnings, deſire of 

acquiring large tracks of land, idleneſs, frequent 

want of ceconomy, antient debts, The re- union 
of ſuch people does not afford a very pleaſing 

1 ſpectacle. When diſcord, want of unity and 
friendſhip, when either drunkenneſs or idleneſs, 
prevail in ſuch remote diſtricts, contention, in- 

activity, and wretchedneſs, muſt enſue. There 

are not the ſame remedies to theſe evils as in a 

Jong-eſtabliſhed community. .The few magiſ- 

trates they have are, in general, little better than 

; the reſt. They are often in a perfect ſtate of 
war; that of man againſt man; ſometimes deci- 
ded by blows, ſometimes by means of the law: 

that of man againſt every wild inhabitant of 

theſe venerable woods, of which they are come 

to diſpoſſeſs them. There men appear to be no 

better than carnivorous animals, of a ſuperior 

rank, living on the fleſh of wild animals when 

they can catch them, and, when they are not a- 

ble, they ſubſiſt on grain. He, Who would wiſh 

to ſee America in its proper light, and to have a 

true idea of its feeble beginnings and barbarous 
rudiments, muſt viſit our extended line of fron- 

tiers, where the laſt ſettlers dwell, and where he 

may ſee the firſt labours of ſettlement, the mode 

of clearing the earth, in all their different ap- 

pearances. Where men are wholly left depen- 

dent on their native tempers and on che ſpur of 

| | uncertain 
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uncertain induſtry, which often fails when not 
ſanctified by the efficacy of a few. moral rules. 
There, remote from the power of example and 
check of ſhame, many families exhibit the moſt - 
hideous parts of our ſociety: They are a kind 
of forlorn hope, preceding, by ten or twelve 
years, the moſt: reſpectable army of veterans 
which come after them. In that ſpace, proſpe- 
rity will poliſh ſome, vice and the law will drive 
off the reſt, who, uniting again with others like 
themſelves, will recede ſtill farther,, making room 
for more induſtrious people, who will finiſh 
«their improvements, convert the log-houſe into 
a convenient habitation, and, rejoicing that the 
firſt heavy labours are finiſhed, will change, in 
a few years, that hitherto-barbarous country into 
a fine, fertile, well-regulated, diſtrict. Such is 
our progreſs, ſuch is the march of the Euro- 
peans toward the interior parts of this conti- 
nent. In all ſocieties there are off-caſts. This 
impure part ſerves as our precurſors or pioneers. 
My father himſelf was one of that claſs; but he 
came upon honeſt principles, and was there- 
fore one of the few who held faſt. By good 
conduct and temperance he tranſmitted to me 
his fair inheritance, when not above one in four- 


teen of his cotemporaries had the ſane good 
fortune. 27 
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decency of manners prevails throughout, and 


ſuch has been the fate of our beſt countries. 
Exclufive of thoſe general characteriſtics, each 


| province has its own, founded on the govern- 


ment, climate, mode of huſbandry, cuſtoms, 
and peculiarity of circumſtances. Europeans ſub- 
mit inſenſibly to thefe great powers, and be- 
come, in the courſe of a few generations, not 
only Americans 1n general, but either Penn- 
fylvanians, Virginians, or provincials, under 
ſome other name. Whoever traverfes the con- 
rinent muſt eaſily obſerve thoſe ſtrong differen- 
ces which will grow more evident in time. The 
inhabitants of Canada, Maſſachuſet, the mid- 


dle provinces, the ſouthern ones, will be as dif- 


ferent as their climates. Their only points of u- 
nity will be thoſe of religion and language. 

As I have engeavoured to ſhew you how 
Europeans became Americans, it may not be 
diſagreeable to fhew you likewiſe how the 


various Chriſtian ſects introduced wear our, 
and how religious mdifference becomes preva- 


lent. When any conſiderable number of a 


particular ſect happen to dwell contiguous to 


each other, they immediately ere& a temple, 
and there worſhip the Divinity agreeably to 
their own pecuhar ideas. Nobody diſturbs 


them. If any new ſect ſprings up in Europe, 


it may happen that many of its profeſſors will 
n 
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come and ſettle in America. As they bring 
their zeal with them, they are at liberty to make 
proſelytes if they can, and to build a meet- 
ing, and to follow the dictates of their con- 
ſciences; for neither the government nor any o- 
ther power interferes. If they are peaceable 
ſubjects, and are induſtrious, what is it to their 
neighbours how and in what manner they think 
fit to addreſs their prayers to the Supreme Being? 
But, if the ſectaries are nat ſettled cloſe toge- 
ther, if they are mixed with other denomina- 
tions, their zeal will cool for want of fuel, and 
will be extinguiſhed in a little time. Then the 
Americans become, as to religion what they are 
as to country, allied to all. In them the name 
of Engliſnman, Frenchman, and European, is 
loſt, and, in like manner, the ſtrict modes of 
Chriſtianity, as practiſed in Europe, are loſt alfa, 
This effect will extend itſelf ſtill farther here- 
after, and, though this may appear to you as a 
ſtrange idea, yet it is a very true one, I ſhall 
be able perhaps hereafter to explain myſelf bet- 
ter; in the mean while, let the following exam- 
ple ſerve as my firſt juſtification. | 
Let us ſuppoſe: you and I to be 8 
We obſerve that in this houſe, to the right, lives 
a Catholic, who prays to God as he has been 
taught, and believes in tranſubſtantiation. He 
works and raiſes wheat, he has a large family 
of 


* 
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of children, all hale and robuſt. His belief, his 
prayers, offend nobody. About one mile far- 
ther, on the ſame road, his next neighbour may 
be a good honeft plodding German Lutheran, 
who addreſſes himſelf to the fame God, the God 
of all, agreeably to the modes he has been edu- 
cated in, and believes in conſubſtantiation; by 
ſo doing he ſcandalizes nobody. He alſo works 
in his fields, embelliſhes the earth, clears ſwamps, 
&c. What has the world to do with his. Lu- 
theran principles? He perſecutes nobody, and 
nobody perfecutes him; he viſits his neighbours, 
and his neighbours viſit him. Next to him lives 
- a Seceder, the moſt enthuſiaſtic of all ſectaries; 
his zeal is hot and fiery ; but, ſeparated as he is 
from others of the ſame complexion, he has no 
congregation. of his own to reſort to, where he 
might cabal and mingle 'religious pride with 
worldly obſtinacy. He likewiſe raiſes good 
crops, his houſe is handſomely painted, his or- 
chard is one of the faiteſt in the neighbourhood. 
How does it concern the welfare of the country, 
or of the province at large, what this man's re- 
ligious ſentiments are, or really whether he has 
any at all? He is a good farmer, he is a ſo- 
ber, peaceable, good, citizen. William Penn 
himſelf would not wiſh for more. This is the 
viſible” character; the inviſible one is only 
gueſſed at, and is nobody's buſineſs. Next 
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again lives a Low Dutchman, who implicitly 
believes the rules laid down by the ſynod of 
Dort. He conceives no other idea of a clergy- 
man than that of a hired man. If he does his 
work well he will pay him the ſtipulated ſum ; 


if not, he will diſmiſs him, and do without his 
ſermons, and let his church be ſhut up for years. 


But, notwithſtanding this coarſe idea, you will 
find his houſe and farm to be the neateſt in all the 


country; and you will judge, by his waggon | 


and fat horſes, that he thinks more of the affairs 
of this world than of thoſe of the next. He 


is ſober and laborious, therefore he is all he ought 
to be as tv the affairs of this life; as for thoſe 


of the next, he muſt truſt to the great Creator. 
Each of theſe people inſtruct their children as 


well as they can, but theſe inſtructions are fee- 


ble compared to thoſe which are given to the 
youth of the pooreſt claſs in Europe. Their chil- 
dren will therefore grow up leſs zealous and more 
indifferent in matters of religion than their pa- 


rents. The fooliſh vanity, or rather the fury of 


making proſelytes, is unknown here: they have 
no time: the ſeaſons call for all their attention; 
and thus, in a few years, this mixed neighbour- 
hood will exhibit a ſtrange religious medley, that 
will be neither pure Catholiciſm nor pure Calvi- 
niſm. A very perceptible indifference, even in 


the firſt generation, will become apparent; and 


it may happen that the daughter of the Catholic 


will 


\ 
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will marry the ſon of the Seceder, and ſettle by 
themſelves at a diſtance from their parents. 
What religious education will they give their 
children? A very imperfect one. If there hap- 
pens to be in the neighbourhood any place of 
worſhip, we will ſuppoſe a Quaker's meeting, ra- 
ther than not ſhew their fine clothes, they will go 
to it, and ſome of them may perhaps attach 
_ themſelves to that ſociety, Others will remain 
in a perfect ſtate of indifference. The children 
of theſe zealous parents will not be able to tell 
what their religious principles are, and their 
grandchildren till leſs. The neighbourhood 


of a place of worſhip generally leads them to it, 


and the action of going thither is the ſtrongeſt 
evidence they can give of their attachment to 
any ſect. The Quakers are the only people 
who retain a fondneſs for their own mode of 
worſhip; for, be they ever ſo far ſeparated from 
each other, they hold 'a fort of communion 
with the ſociety, and ſeldom depart from its 
rules, at leaſt in this country. Thus all ſets 
are mixed as well as all nations. Thus religious 
indifference is imperceptibly difſeminated from 
one end of the continent .to the other, which 
is at, preſent one of the ſtrongeſt characteriſtics 
of the Americans. Where this will reach . 
no one can tell : perhaps it may leave a vacuum 
fit ro receive other ſyſtems. Perſecution, reli- 
gious pride, the love of contradiction, are the 

| food 
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food of what the world commonly calls reli 


gion. Theſe motives have ceaſed here : zeal, in 
Europe, is confined: here, it evaporates in the 
great diftance it has to travel; there, it is a grain 


of powder incloſed; here, it burns away in the 


open air, and conſumes without effect. i; 

But to return to our back ſettlers. I muſt tell 
you, that there is ſomething in the proximity of 
che woods which is very ſingular. It is with men 


as it is with the plants and animals that groß 
and live in the foreſts. They are entirely diffe- 


rent from thoſe that live in the plains, I will can- 


didly tell you all my thoughts, but you are not to - 


expect that I ſball advance any reaſons. By living 


in or near the woods, their actions are regulated 


by the wildneſs of the - neighbourhood. The 
deer often come to eat their grain, the wolves 


to deſtroy their ſheep, the bears to kill their 


hogs, the foxes to catch their poultry. This 


ſurrounding hoſtility immediately puts the gun 


into their , hands: they watch theſe animals ; 
they kill ſome; and thus, by defending their 


property, they ſoon become profeſſed hunters. 


This is the progreſs. Once hunters, farewel 
to the plough. The chaſe renders them fero- 
cious, gloomy, and unſocial. A hunter wants 


no neighbour ; he rather hates them, becauſe he 


dreads the competition. In a little time their 
ſucceſs in the woods makes them neglect their 


tillage, They . truſt to the natural fe 
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of - the earth, and therefore do little, Careleſſ- 
neſs in fencing often expoſes what little they 
ſow to deſtruction: they are not at home to 
watch: in order therefore to make up the defi- 


ciency, they go oftener to the woods, That new 
mode of life brings along with it a new ſet of 


manners, which I cannot eaſily deſcribe. Theſe 


new manners, being grafted on the old ſtock, 
produce a ſtrange fort of lawleſs profliga- 
cy, the impreſſions of which are indelible. 
The manners of the Indian natives are reſpect- 
able compared with this European medley. 
Their wives and children live in floth and in- 
activity, and, having no proper purſuits, you 
may judge what education the latter receive. 
Their tender minds have nothing elſe to con- 
template but the example of their parents; like 
them they grow up a mongrel breed, half 
civilized, half ſavage, except nature ſtamps on 
them ſome conſtitutional propenſities. That 
rich, that voluptuous, ſentiment is gone, which 
ſtruck them ſo forcibly. The poſſeſſion of their 
freeholds no longer conveys to their minds the 
ſame pleaſure and pride. To all theſe reaſons 
you muſt add their lonely fituation, and you 
cannot imagine what an affect on manners the 
great diſtances they live from each other has! 
Conſider one of the laſt ſettlements in its firſt 
view: of what is it compoſed? Europeans, who 
have not that ſufficient ſhare of knowledge 

they 
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they ought to have, in order to proſper : people, 
who have ſuddenly paſſed from oppreſſion, dread 


of government, and fear-of laws, into the unli- 
mited freedom of the woods. This. ſudden 
change muſt have a very great effect on molt men, 
and on that claſs particularly. Eating of wild 
meat, whatever you may think, tends to alter 
their temper, though all the proof I can adduce 
is, that I have ſeen it; and, having no place of 
worſhip to reſort to, what little ſociety this might 
afford is denied them. The Sunday meetings, 


excluſive of religious benefits, were the only ſo- 


cial bonds that might have inſpired them with 
ſome degree of emulation in neatneſs. Is it then 


ſurpriſing to ſee men, thus ſituated, immerſed . 
in great and heavy labours, degenerate a little? 


It is rather a wonder the effect is not more diffu- 


ſive. The Moravians and the Quakers are the 


only inſtances in exception to what I have ad- 


vanced. The firſt never ſertle ſingly ; it is a co- 


lony of the ſociety which emigrates : they carry 
with them their forms, worſhip, rules, and de- 


cency. The others never begin ſo hard; they 


are always able to buy improvements in which 
there is a great advantage, for, by that time, the 
country is recovered from its firſt barbarity. 
Thus our bad people are thoſe who are halt cul- 
tivators and half hunters ; and the worſt of them 
are thoſe who have degenerated altogether into 

( F the 
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the hunting ſtate. As old ploughmen and new 
men of the woods, as Europeans and new-made 
Indians, they contract the vices of both. They 
adopt the moroſeneſs and ferocity of a native, 
without his mildneſs, or even his induſtry at 
home. If manners are not refined, at leaſt they 
are rendered ſimple and inoffenſive by tilling the 
earth: all our wants are ſupplied by it: our time 
is divided between labour and reſt, and leaves 
none for the commiſſion of great miſdeeds. As 
hunters, it is divided between the toil of the chaſe, 
the idleneſs of repoſe, or the indulgence of ine- 
briation. Hunting is but a licentious idle life, 
and, if i it does not alway pervert good diſpoſi- 
tions, yet, when it is united with bad luck, 
it leads to want: want ſtimulates that pro- 
| penſity to rapacity and injuſtice, too natural 
to needy men, which is the fatal gradation. Af. 
ter this explanation of the effects which follow 
| by living in the woods, ſhall we yet vainly flat- 
ter ourſelves with the hope of converting the 
Indians? We ſhould rather begin with con- 
verting our back-ſettlers; and now, if I dare 
mention the name of religion, its fweet ac- 
cents would be loſt in the immenſity of 
theſe woods. Men, thus placed, are not fit ei- 
ther to receive or remember its mild | inſtruc- 
tions; they want temples and cainfters 5 but, 
as ſoon as men ceaſe to remain at home and 


| begin to lead an erratic life, let them be 
8 either 
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either tawny or wh they ceaſe to be its 

diſciples. 

Thus have I faintly and imperfectly endea- 
youred to trace our ſociety | from the ſea to our 
woods; yet you muſt not imagine that every 
perſon, who moves back, acts upon the tame 
principles, or falls into the ſame degeneracy. 
Many families carry with them all their decen- 
cy of conduct, purity of morals, and reſpect 
of religion; but theſe are ſcarce, the power of 
example is ſometimes irreſiſtible, Even among 


theſe back-ſettlers, their depravity is greater gr 


leſs, according to what nation or Province they 


belong. Were I to adduce proofs of this, I might 
be accuſed of partiality. If there happens to be 
ſome rich intervals, ſome fertile bottoms, in 
thoſe remote diſtricts, the people will there 


prefer tilling the land to hunting, and will at- 


tach themſelves to it; but, even on theſe fertile 


ſpots, you may plainly perceive the inhabitants 


to acquire a great degree of ruſticity and ſel- 


fiſhnels. 


It is in conſequence of this ſtraggling ſitua- 


tion, and the aſtoniſhing, power it has on man- 


ners, that the back: ſettlers of both the Caro- 


linas, Virginia, and many other parts, have 
been long a ſet of lawleſs people; it has been 
even dangerous to travel among them. Go- 


vernment can do nothing in fo extenſive a 


erf better it ſhould wink at the- eg u- 
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larities than that it ſhould uſe means incon- 
ſiſtent with its uſual mildneſs, | Time will ef- 
face thoſe ſtains: in proportion as the great 
body of population approaches them, they will 
_reform, and become poliſhed and Tubordinate. 
Whatever has been ſaid of the four New- 
England provinces, no ſuch degeneracy of 

manners has ever tarniſhed their annals: their 

back ſettlers Have been kept within the bounds 
of decency and government, by means of 
wiſe laws, and by the influence of religion 19 
What a deteſtable idea ſuch people muſt have 
given to the natives of the Europeans! They trade 
with them; the worſt of people are permitted to 
do that which none but perſons of the beſt cha- 
racters ſhould be employed in. They get drunk 
' with them, Nand often defraud the Indians. Their 
avorice, removed from the eyes of their ſupe- 
riors, knows no bounds ; F d, aided by a little 
ſuperiority of knowledge, theſe traders deceive 
them, and even ſometimes ſhed blood. Hence 
thoſe ſhocking violations, | thoſe ſudden devaſ- 
_rations which have fo often ſtained our fron- 
tiers, when hundreds of innocent people have 
been facrificed for the crimes of a few. It was 
in conſequence of ſuch behaviour that the 
Indians took the hatchet againſt the Virginians 
in 1774. Thus are our firſt ſteps trodden, thus 
are our firſt” trees felled; in general, by the moſt 
victous of cur people; and thus the path is 
opened 
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opened for the arrival of a ſecond and better 
claſs, the true American freeholders; the 
moſt reſpectable ſet of people in this part 
of the world: reſpectable for their induſtry, 
their happy independence, the gréat ſhare 
of freedom they poſſeſs, the good regula- 
tion of their families, and for extending 
the trade and the dominion of our mother-coun- 
Europe contains hardly any other deſtinctions 
but lords and tenants; this fair country alone x 
is ſettled by freeholders, the poſſeſſors of the | F 
ſoil they cultivate, members of the government | 
they obey, and the framers of their own laws, 
by means of their repreſentatives-. This is 
a thought which you have taught me to 
cheriſh ; our diſtance from Europe, far from 
diminiſhing, rather adds to, our uſefulneſs and 
conſequence* as men and ſubjects. Had our 
forefathers remained there, they would only 
have crouded it, and perhaps prolonged thoſe 
convulſions which had ſhaken it ſo long. Every | 
induſtrious European, who: tranſports himſelf =—_ 
here, may be compared to a ſprout growing 
at the foot of a great tree; it enjoys and draws 
but a little portion of ſap; wrench it from the 
parent roots, tranſplant it, and it will become 
a tree bearing fruit alſo. Coloniſts are there: 
fore intitled to the conſideration due to the 
moſt vſeful ſubjects; a hundred families, barely 
WE 53 ex- 
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exiſting in ſome parts of Scotland, will hete, in 
, fix years, Cauſe an annual exportation of 10,006 
' buſhels of wheat: 100 buſhels being but a com- 
mon quantity for an induſtrious family to ſell, 
if they cultivate good land. It is here then that 
the idle may be employed, the uſcleſs become 
uſeful, and the poor become rich; but by 
riches I do not mean gold and ſilver, we have 
but little of thoſe metals: I mean a better ſort 
of wealth; cleared lands, cattle, good houſes, 
good clothes, and an increaſe of people to chjoy 
them. 

There is no wonder that this country has ſo 
many charms, and preſents to Europeans ſo 
many temptations to remain in it. A traveller 
in Europe becomes a ſtranger as ſoon as he 
quits his on kingdom; but it is otherwiſe here. 
We know, properly ſpeaking, no ſtrangers; 
this is every perſon's. country; the variety of our 
ſoils, ſituations, climates, governments, and pro- 
duce, hath ſomething which muſt pleaſe every 
body. No ſooner does an European arrive, no 
matter of what condition, than his eyes are 
opened upon the fair proſpect; he hears his. 
language ſpoken, he retraces many of his own 
country manners, he perpetually hears the 
names of families and towns with which he is 
acquainted; he ſees happineſs and proſperity ä 
in all places diſſeminated; he meets with hoſ- 

| pitality, kindneſs, and plenty, every where! 
| 1 be 
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he beholds hardly any poor, he ſeldom hears of 


puniſhment: and executions; ; and he wonders at 
the elegance of our towns, thoſe miracles of 
induſtry and freedom. He cannot admire 
enough, our rural diſtricts, our convenient 
roads, good taverns, and our many accommoda- 
tions; he involuntarily loves a country where 
every thing is ſo lovely. When in England, 
he was a mere Engliſhman ; here he ſtands 
on a larger portion of the- globe, not leſs, 
than its fourth part, and may ſee the produc- 
tions of the north, in iron and naval ſtores; 
the proviſions of Ireland, the grain of Egypt, 
the indigo, the rice, of China. He does not 
find, as in Europe, a crouded ſociety, where 
every place is over-ſtocked; he does not feel 
that perpetual colliſion of parties, that difficulty 
of beginning, that contention which overſets 
ſo many. There is room for every body in 
America; has he any particular talent or in- 
duſtry? he exerts it in order to procure a live- 
lihood, and it ſucceeds. Is he a merchant ? the 
avenues of trade are infinite. Is he eminent in 
any reſpect ? he will be employed and reſpected. 
Does he love a country life? pleaſant farms pre- 
ſent themſelves; he may purchaſe what he 
wants, and thereby become an American far- 
mer. Is he a labourer, ſober and induſtrious? 
he need not go many miles, nor receive many 
informations before he will be hired, well fed 
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at the table of his employer, and paid four or 
five times more than he can get in Europe. 
Does he want uncultivated lands? thouſands of 
acres preſent themſelves, which he may purchaſe 
cheap. Whatever be his talents or inclina- 
tions, if they are moderate, he may ſatisfy 
them. I do not mean "that every one who 
comes will grow rich in a little time ; no, 
but he may procure an eaſy decent mainte- 
nance by his induſtry, Inſtead of ſtarving he 
will be fed, inſtead of being idle he will have 
employment; and theſe are riches enough 
for ſuch men as come over here. The rich 
ſtay in Europe; it is only the middling and poor 
that emigrate. \ Would you wiſh to travel in 
independent idleneſs, from north to ſouth, 
you will find eaſy acceſs, and the moft cheer- 
ful reception, at every houſe; ſociety without 
oſtentation, good cheer without pride, and 
every decent diverſion which the country af- 
fords, with little expence. It is no wonder that 
the European, who has lived here a few years, 
1s deſirous to remain „ Europe, with all its pomp, 
is not to be compared to this continent, for men 
of middle ſtations or labourers. 

An European, when he firſt arrives, ſeems li- 
mited in his intentions as well as in his views; 
but he very ſuddenly alters his ſcale; two hun- 

dred miles formerly appeared a very great diſ- 
tnace, it is NOW but a trille; he no ſoooner 
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| breathes our air than he forms ſchemes, and 
embarks in deſigns, he never would have thought 


of in his own country. There the plenitude 


of ſociety confines many uſeful ideas, and often 

extinguiſhes the moſt laudable ſchemes which 
here ripen into maturity. Thus Europeans be- 
come Americans. 

But how is this accompliſhed in that is 
of low indigent people, who flock here every 
year from all parts.of Europe? I will tell you; 
they no ſooner arrive than they immediately 
feel the good effects of that plenty of proviſions 
we poſſeſs: they fare on our beſt food, and 
are kindly entertained; their talents, charac- 
ter, and peculiar induſtry, are immediately in- 
quired into; they find countrymen every where 
diſſeminated, let them come from whatever 
part of Europe. Let me ſelect one as an epi- 
tome of the reſt; he is hired, he goes to work, 
and works moderately; inſtead of being em- 
ployed. by a haughty perſon, he finds himſelf 
with his equal, placed at the ſubſtantial table of 
the farmer, or elſe at an inferior one as good; 
his wages are high, his bed is not like that bed 
of ſorrow on which he uſed to lie: if he be- 
haves with propriety, and is faithful, he .is 
careſſed, and becomes as it were a member of 
the family. He begins to feel the effects of a 
ſort of reſurrection; hitherto he had not lived, 
but ſimply — he now feels himſelf a 

b - man, 
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man, becauſe he is treated as ſuch; the laws of 
his own country had overlooked him in his inſig- 
nificancy; the laws of this cover him with their 
mantle. Judge what an alteration there muſt 
ariſe in the mind and the thoughts of this man; 
he begins to forget his former ſervitude and 
dependence, his heart involuntarily. ſwells and 
glows; this firſt ſwell infpires him with thoſe 
new thoughts which conſtitute an American. 
What love can he entertain for a country 
where his exiſtence was a burthen to him? if he 
is a generous good man, the love of this new 
_ adoptive parent will fink deep into his heart. 
He looks around, and fees many a proſperous 
_ + perſon, who, but a few years before, was as poor 
as himſelf. This encourages him much; he 
begins to form ſome little ſcheme, the firſt, 
Alas! he ever formed in his life. If he is wiſe, 
he thus ſpends two or three years, in which 
time he acquires knowledge, the uſe of tools, 
the modes of working the lands, felling trees, 
&c. This prepares the foundation of a good 
name, the moſt uſeful acquiſition he can make. 
He is encouraged, he has gained friends; he 
is adviſed and directed, he feels bold, he pur- 
chaſes ſome land; he gives all the money he 
has brought over, as well as what he has 
earned, and truſts to the God of harveſts for 
the diſcharge of the reſt. His good name pro- 
cures him credit ; he is now poſſeſſed of the 

decd, 
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deed; conveying to bim and his poſterity the fer 
fimple and abſolute property of two hundred 

actes of land, ſituated on fuck a river. What 
ati Epoch in this man's life! He is become a 
frecholder, from perhaps a German boor; he 
is now an American, a Pennſytvanian, an Eng- 
| liſh fubject. He is naturalized, his name is en- 
rolled with thoſe of the other citizens 'of the 
province. Inſtead of being à vagrant, he has 
a place of refidence; he is called the inhabi- 
tant of ſuch a country, or of ſuch 4 diſtrict, and, 
for the firſt time in his life, counts for ſome- 
thing; for hitherto he had been a cipher. 1 
only repeat it what I have heard | many ſay; ; and no 
wonder their hearts ſhould glow, and be agi- 
| tated with a multitude of feelings, not eaſy to 
deſcribe. From nothing, to ſtart into being; 
from a vant” to the rank of a maſter; from 
being the ſlave of ſome deſpotic prince, to be- 
come a free man, inveſted wit lands, to which 

every municipal bleffing is annexed! What a 


change indeed? It is in confequence of that 


change that he becomes an American. This 


great metamorphoſis has a double effect; it 
extinguiſhes all his European prejudices, | he. 


forgets that mechaniſm of ſubordination, that 


ſervility of difpoſition, which poverty had 65 
taught him; and ſometimes he is apt to for- 


get it too much, often Paffing from one ex- \ 
treme to the other. If he is n good man, he 
* | forms 
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forms ſchemes of future proſperity, he propoſes 
to educate his children better than he has 
been educated himſelf; he thinks of future 
modes of conduct, feels an ardour to labour 
he never felt before. Pride ſteps in, and leads 
him to every thing that the laws do not for- 
bid: he reſpects them; with a heart- felt gra- 
titude he looks toward the eaſt, toward that i in- 
ſular government from whoſe wiſdom all his new 
felicity is derived, and under whoſe wings and 
protection he now lives. Theſe reflections con- 
ſtitute him the good man and the good ſubject. 
Ye poor Europeans, ye, who ſweat, and work 
for the great; ye, who are obliged to give ſo. 
many ſheaves to the church, ſo many to your 
lords, eſo many to your government, and have. 
hardly any left for yourſelves; ye, who are held 
in leſs eſtimation than favourite hunters or 
uſeleſt lap- dogs; ye, who only breathe the air 
of nature, becauſe 1 it cannot be withholden from 
you; it is here that ye can conceive the poſ- 
ſibility of thoſe feelings I have been deſcribing; 
it is here the laws of naturalization invite every 
one to partake of our great labours and fe- 
licity, to till unrented, untaxed, lands! Many, 
corrupted beyond the power of amendment, 
have brought with them all their vices, and, 
diſregarding the advantages held. to. them, have 
gone on in their former career of iniquity, until 
* have dern overtaken and puniſhed by our 
laws. 
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laws. It is not every” emigrant who fucceeds; 
no, it is only the ſober, 'the honeſt, and in- 
duſtrious : happy thoſe to whom this tranſi- 
tion has ferved as a powerful ſpur to labour, 
to proſperity, and to the good eſtabliſhment of 
children, born in the days of their poverty! 
and who had no other portion to expect but the 
rags of their parents, had it not been for their 
| happy emigration. | Others, again, have been 
led aſtray by this enchanting ſcene; their new 
pride, inſtead of leading them to the fields, has 
kept them in idleneſs; the idea of poſſeſſing 
lands is all that fatisfies them; though ſur- 
rounded with fertility, they have mouldered 
away their time in inactivity, miſinformed huſ- 
bandry, and ineffectual endeavours. How 
much wiſer, in general, the honeſt Germans 
than almoſt all other Europeans; they hire 
themſelves to ſome of their wealthy landſmen, 
and, in that apprenticeſhip, learn every thing 
that is neceſſary,” - They attentively conſider 
the proſperous induſtry. of others, which im- 
prints in their minds a ſtrong deſire of poſſeſ- 
"ing the ſame advantages. This forcible idea 
never quits 'them ; they launch forth, and, by 
dint of ſobriety, rigid parſimony, and the moſt 
perſevering induſtry, they commonly ſucceed. 
Their aſtoniſhment at their firſt arrival from 
„Sener! is very great; it is to them à dream; 
"the contraſt muſt be 9 powerful indeed; 


they 


they obſerve their countrymen flauriſhing in 
every place; they travel through whole counties 
where not a word of Engliſh is ſpoken; and, 
in the names and the language of the people, 
they retrace Germany. They have been an 
uſeful acquiſition to this continent, and to 

Pennſylvania in particular; to them it owes ſome 

ſhare of its proſperity: to their mechanical 

knowledge and ; patience it owes the fineſt mills 
in all America, the beſt teams of horſes, and 
many other advantages. The recollection of 
their former poverty and ſlavery . airs 
them as long as they live. 

The Scotch and: the Iriſh might have lived in 
their on country perhaps as poor; but, enjoy- 
ing more civil advantages, the effects of their 

new ſituation do not ſtrike them ſo „ forcibly, 

| nor has it ſo laſting an effect. Whence the 
difference ariſes I know not; hut, out of twelve 
families of emigrants of each country, gene- 
rally ſeven Scotch will ſucceed, nine Ger- 
man, and - four Irin. The Scotch are 
frugal and laborious, but their wives cannot 
work ſo hard as German women, who on the con- 
trary vie wich their, huſbands, and oſten ſhare 
vith them the moſt ſevere toils of the field, 
which they underſtand better. They have 
therefore nothing to ſtruggle againſt but 

the common caſualties of nature. The Iriſh 
0 not proſper ſo well; they love to drink and 
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to quarrel; they are litigious, and ſoon take | 
to the gun, which is the ruin of every thing; -1 
they ſeem beſide to labour under a greater | 
degree of ignorance in huſbandry than .the 
others; perhaps it is that their induſtry had 
leſs ſcope, and was leſs: exerciſed.at home. 1 
have heard many relate how the land was 
parcelled out in that kingdom; their ancient 
conqueſt has been a great detriment to them, 
by overſetting their landed property. The 
lands, poſſeſſed by a few, are leaſed down ad 
inſnitum, and the occupiers often pay five gui- 
neas an acre. The poor are worſe lodged there 
than any where elſe in Europe; their potatoes, 
which are eaſily raiſed, are perhaps an induce- 
ment to laziseſs: their wages are too low and 
their whiſky too cheap. _ | 

. There is no tracing obſervations of this kind 
without making at the fame time very great 
allowances, 'as there are every where to be 
found a great many execeptions. The . Iriſh 


* themſelves, from different parts of that king- 
* dom, are very different. It is difficult to ac- 
* count for this ſurpriſing. locality ; one would 
re think, on ſo ſmall an iſland, an Iriſnman muſt 
if be an Iriſhman: yet it is not ſo; they are dif- 
e ferent in their aptitude to, and in their love of, 
ut labour. | 5 £ . ; 
h The Scotch, on the contrary, are all induſtri- "4 
> ous and ſaving; they want nothing more than 4 


0 2 field 
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a field to exert themſelves in, and they are com- 
monly ſure of ſucceeding. The only difficulty 
they labour under is, that technical Ameri- 
can knowledge which requires ſome time to 
obtain; it is not eaſy for thoſe who ſeldom 


ſaw a tree, to conceive how it is to be felled, 
cut up, and ſplit into rails and poſts. 


As I am fond of ſeeing and talking of 
proſperous families, I intend to finiſh this letter 
by relating to you the hiſtory of an honeſt 
Scotch Hebridean, who came here in 1774, 
which will ſhew you, in epitome, what the 
Scotch can do, wherever they have room for 
the exertion of their induſtry. + Whenever I 
hear of any new ſettlement, I pay it a viſit once 
or twice a year, on purpoſe to obſerve the dif- 
ferent ſteps each ſettler takes, the gradual 


improvements, the different tempers of each 


family, on which their proſperity in a great 


| meaſure depends; their different modifications 
of induſtry, their ingenuity, and contrivance ; 


for, being all poor, their life requires ſagacity 


and prudence. In an evening I love to hear 


them tell their ſtories, they furniſh me with 


new ideas; I fit till and liſten to their an- 


cient misfortunes, obſerving in many of them 
a ſtrong degree of gratitude to God and the 
government. any a well-meant ſermon have 


I preached to ſome of them. When I. found 


lazineſs and inattention prevail, who could 
| | refrain 
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refrain gen wiſhing well to theſe new country- 
men, after having undergone ſo many fatigues. 
Who could withhold good advice? What a 
happy change it muſt be, to deſcend from the 
high, ſterile, bleak, lands of Scotland, where 
every thing is barren and cold, and to reſt on 
ſome fertile farms in - theſe middle provinces 
Such a tranſition muſt have afforded the molt 
pleaſing ſatisfattion., _ x: 
The following dialogue paſſed a at an ee. 

tlement, where I lately paid à viſit: | 
Well, friend, how do you do now? I am 
come fifty odd miles on purpoſe to ſee you; 
how do you go on with your new cutting and 
| flaſhing? Very well, good Sir, we learn the 
uſe of the axe bravely, we ſhall- make it out; 
we have a belly full of victuals every day, our 
cows run about, and come home full of milk, 
gour hogs get fat of themſelves in the woods : 
Oh, this is a good country |. God bleſs the king 
and William Penn; we ſhal do very well by 
and by, if we keep our healths. Tour log- 
houſe looks neat and light, where did you get 
theſe ſhingles? One of our neighbours is a 
New-England man, and he ſhewed us how 
to ſplit them out ot cheſnut- trees. Now for a 
barn; but all in good time, here are fine trees 
to build it with. Who is to frame it, ſure you 
do not underſtand that work yet? A country- 
6 | % Bln 
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man of ours, who has been in Ae theſe 
ten years, offers to wait for his money until 


the ſecond crop is lodged in it. What did you 


give for your land? Thirty-five ſhillings per 
acre, payable in ſeven years. How many acres 
have you got? A hundred and fifty, That is 
enough to begin with. Is not your land pretty 
hard to clear? Yes, Sir, hard enough, but it 
would be harder ſtill if it was ready cleared, 
for then we ſhould have no timber, and I love 
the woods much; the land is nothing without 
them. Have not you found out any bees yet ? 
No, Sir, and if we had we ſhould not know 
what to do with them. I will tell you by and 
by. You are very kind. Farewel, honeſt man 


| God proſper you; whenever you travel toward 
, enquire for J. S. he will entertain you 
kindly, provided you bring him good tidings 
from your family and farm. In this manner J 
often viſit them, and carefully examine their 
houſes, their modes of ingenuity, their different 


ways; and make them relate all they know, 
and deſcribe all they feel. Theſe are ſcenes 


which I believe you would willingly ſhare with 


me. I well remember your philanthropic turn 


- of mind. Is it not better to contemplate, under 
_ © theſe humble roofs, the rudiments of future 


wealth and population, than to behold the ac- 


cumulated bundles of litigious papers in the 
office of a lawyer? To examine how the world 


15 
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is gradually ſettled, how the howling ſwamp is 

converted into a pleaſing meadow, the rough 
ridge into a fine field; and to hear the cheer- 
ful whiſtling, the rural ſong, where there Was 


no ſound heard before, ſave the yell of the ſa- 


vage, the ſcreech of the owl, or the hiffing of 
the ſnake? Here an European, fatigued with 
luxury, riches, and pleaſures, may find a ſweet 
relaxation in a ſeries of intereſting ſcenes, as af- 
ſecting as they are new. England, which now 
contains ſo many domes, ſo many caſtles, was 
once like this, a place woody and marſhy ; its in- 
habitants, now the favourite nation for arts and 
commerce, were once painted like our neigh- 
bours. This country will flouriſh in its turn, 
and the ſame obſervations will be made which 
I have juſt delineated. Poſterity will look back, 
with avidity and pleaſure, to trace, if poſſible, 
the æra of this or that particular ſettlement, 
Pray, what is the reaſon that the Scots 
are in general more religious, more faithful, 
more honeſt, and induſtrious, than the Iriſh ? 
I do not mean to inſinuate national reflections,” 
God forbid ! It ill becomes any man, and 
much leſs an American; but, as I know men. 
are nothing of themſelves, and that they owe 


all their different modifications either to 


government or other local circumſtances, | there 
muſt be ſome powerful cauſes which conſtitute 
this great national difference. 


G 2 | Agrecable 
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Agrecable to the account which ſeveral 
Scotchmen have given me of the north of 
f Britain, of the Orkneys, and the Hebride 
© TIflands, they ſeem, on many accounts, to be 
unfit for the habitation of men; they appear 
to be calculated only for great ſheep paſtures. 
Who then can blame the inhabitants of theſe 
| countries for tranſporting themſelves hither ? 
* ſ This great continent muſt in time abſorb the 
4 if | pooreſt part of Europe; and this will happen 
| in proportion as it becomes better known ; 
and as war, taxation, oppreſſion, and miſery, 
increaſe there. The Hebrides appear to be 
W fit only for the reſidence of malefactors, and it 
| | would be much better to ſend felons there than 
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| [1 either to Virginia or Maryland. What a 
WW, þ ſtrange compliment has our mother-country 
1 paid to two of che fineſt provinces in America! 


England has entertained in that reſpect very 
miſtaken ideas; what was intended as a, puniſh- 
ment is become the good fortune of ſeveral; 
many of thoſe, who have been tranſported as 


1 ö | | felons, are now rich, and ſtrangers to the 
1 ſtings of thoſe wants that urged them to vio- 
an lations of the laws: they are become induſtri- 
i þ ( ous, exemplary, and uſeful, citizens. The 


k . Engliſh government ſhould purchaſe the moſt 
1 northern and barren of thoſe iſlands; it ſhould 
1 ſend over to us the honeſt primitive Hebri- 
i deans, ſettle them here on good lands, as a 
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reward for their virtue and ancient poverty, 
and replace them with a colony of her wicked 
ſons. The ſeverity of the climate, the incle- 
mency of the ſeaſons, the ſterility of the ſoil, 
the tempeſtuouſneſs of the ſea, would afflict and 
puniſh enough. Could there be found a ſpot 
better adapted to retaliate the injury it had 
received by their crimes? Some of thoſe 
ilands might be conſidered as the hell of Great 
Britain, where all evil ſpirits ſhould be- ſent. 
Two eſſential ends would be anſwered by this 
ſimple operation. The good people, by emi- 
gration, would be rendered happier; the bad 
ones would be placed where they ought to be. 
In a few years the dread of being ſent to that 
wintery region would have a much ſtronger 
effect than that of tranſportation, —This is 
no place of puniſhment; were I a poor hope- 
' leſs, breadleſs, Engliſhman, and not re- 
ſtrained by the power of ſhame, I ſhould be 
very thankful for the paſſage, It is of very 
little importance how and in what manner an 
indigent man arrives; for, if; he is but ſober, 
honeſt, and induſtrious, he has nothing more 
to aſk of heaven, Let him go to work, he. 
will have opportunities enough to earn a com- 
fortable ſupport, and even the means of pro- 

curing ſome land; which ought to be the ut- 
moſt wiſh of every perſon who has health 
and hands to work. I knew a man, who 
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came to this country, in the literal ſenſe of the 
expreſſion, ſtark naked; I think he was a French- 
man, and a failor on-board an Engliſh man of 
war. Being diſcontented, he had ſtripped himſelf 
and ſwam on-ſhore; where, finding clothes and 
friends, he ſettled afterwards at Maraneck, in 
the county of Cheſter, in the province of New- 


York: he married and left a good farm to 


each of his ſons. I knew another perſon, who 
was but twelve years old when he was taken 
on the frontiers of Canada by the Indians; at 
his arrival at Albany he was purchaſed by a 
gentleman, who generouſly bound him ap- 


prentice to a tailor. He lived to the age of 


ninety, and left behind him a fine eſtate and 
a numerous fadily, all well ſettled; many of 
them I am acquainted with, Where is then 
the induſtrious European who ought to deſpair? 

After a foreigner from any part of Europe is 
arrived, and become a citizen, let him devoutly 
liſten to the voice of our great parent, which 
fays to him, Welcome to my ſhores, diſ⸗- 


« treſſed European; bleſs the hour in which 


« thou didſt fee my verdant fields, my fair 
«© navigable rivers, and my green mountains! 
If thou wilt work, I have bread for thee; 
« if thou wilt be honeſt, ſober, and induſ- 
&« trious, I have greater rewards to confer on 
« thee—eaſe and independence. I will give 


„ thee fields to feed and clothe thee; a com- 


« fortable 
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« fortable fire-ſide to fit by, and tell thy chil- 
« dren by what means thou haſt proſpered; 
« and a decent bed to repoſe on, I ſhall en- 
« dow thee beſide with the immunities of a 
« freeman, if thou wilt carefully educate thy 
« children, teach them gratitude to God, and 
« reverence to that government, that phi- 
& lanthropic government, which has collected 
« here ſo many men and made them happy. 
« ] will alſo provide for thy progeny; and 
« to every good man this ought to be the moſt 
« holy, the moſt powerful, the moſt earneſt; 
« wiſh we can poſſibly form, as well as the 
« moſt conſolatory proſpect when he dies, 
« Go thou, and work, and till; thou ſhalt proſ- 
«« per, provided thou be juſt, grateful, * 
« induſtrious,” - 
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LET hiſtorians. give the detail of our 
charters, the ſucceſſion of our ſeveral goyer- 
nors, and of their adminiſtrations; of our 
political ſtruggles, and of the foundation of 
our towns: let annalifts amuſe themfelves 
with collecting anecdotes of the eſtabliſhment 
of our modern provinces; eagles ſoar high=- - 
I, a feebler bird, cheerfully content myſelf 
with ſkipping from buſh to buſh, and living 
on inſignificant inſets. I am fo habituated - 
G 4 to 
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to draw all my food and pleaſure from the ſur- 
face of the earth which I till, that I cannot 
nor indeed am I able to quit it + therefore 
preſent you with · the ſhort hiſtory of a ſimple 
Scotchman ; though it contain not a ſingle re- 
markable event to amaze the reader; no tra- 
gical ſcene to convulſe the heart, or pathetic 
narrative to draw tears from ſympathetic 
eyes. } All I wiſh to delineate is, the progreſſive 
' ſteps of a poor man, advancing from indi- 
gence to eaſe; from oppreſſion to freedom; 
from - obſcurity and contumely to ſome de- 
gree of conſequence — not by. virtue of any 
freaks of fortune, but by the gfadual operation 
of ſobriety, | honeſty, and emigration.] Theſe 
are the limited fields through which I love to 
wander ; ſure to find in ome parts the ſmile of 
new-born _ happineſs, the glad heart inſpiring - 
the cheerful ſong, the glow of manly pride ex- 
cited by vivid hopes and rifing independence. 
I always return from my neighbourly excurſions 
extremely happy, becauſe there I ſee good living 
almoſt under every roof, and proſperous en- 
deavours almoſt in every field. But you may 
ſay, why don't you deſcribe "us of the mofe 
ancient opulent ſettlements of our coun- 
try, where even the eye of an European has 
ſomething to admire? It is true, our Ameri- 
can fields are in general pleaſing to behold, 
adorned and intermixed as they are with ſo 
many 
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many ſubſtantial houſes, flouriſhing orchards, 
and coppices of woodlands ; the pride of our 
farms, the ſource of every good we poſleſs. 
But what I might obſerve there is but natural 
and common; for to draw comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence from well-fenced "cultivated fields is 
caly to conceive, A father dies and leaves a 
decent houſe and rich farm to his ſon ; the ſon 
modernizes the one, and carefully tills the other ; 
he marries the daughter of a friend and neigh- 
bour: this is the common proſpect ; but, though 
it is rich and pleaſant, yet it is far from being. 
ſo entertaining and inſtructive as the one now in 
my view, 

I had rather attend on the ſhore to wel- 
come the poor European when he arrives, 1 ob- 
ſerve him in his firſt moments of embarrafſ- 
ment, trace him throughout his primary difficul- 
ties, follow him ſtep. by ſtep, until he pitches 
his tent on ſome piece of land, and realizes 
that energetic wiſh which has made him quit 
his native land, his kindred, and induced him 
to traverſe a boiſterous ocean, It is there I 
want to obſerve his firſt thoughts and feelings, | 


the firſt eſſays of an induſtry, which hitherto 


has been ſuppreſſed.” I wiſh to ſee men cut 
down the firſt trees, ere& their new buildings, 
till their firſt fields, reap their firſt crops, and 
ſay, for the firſt time in their lives, © This is 
© our own grain, raiſed from American ſoil— 
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© on it we ſhall feed and grow fat, and convert 
ce the reſt into gold and ſilver.” IT want to fee 

how che happy effects of their ſobriety, honeſty, 
and induſtry, are firſt diſplayed : and who would 
not take a pleaſure in ſecing theſe ſtrangers 
fettling as new countrymen, ſtruggling with ar- 
duous - difficulties, overcoming them, and be- 
coming happy? 

Landing on this great continent is Iike going 
to ſea, they muſt have a compaſs, ſome friendly 
directing needle ; or elſe they will uſeleſsly 
err and wander for a long time, even with a 
fair wind: yet theſe are the ſtruggles through 
which qur forefathers have waded ; and they 
have left us no other records of them, but the 
poſſeſſion of our farms. The reflections 1 


make on theſe new ſettlers recal to my mind 


what my grandfather did in his days; they 
fill me with gratitude to his memory as well 
as to that government which invited him to 
come, and helped him when he arrived; as well 
as many others. Can I paſs over theſe reflec- 
tions without remembering thy name, O Penn! 
thou beſt of legiſlators; who, by the wiſdom of 
thy laws, jhaſt endowed human nature, within the 
bounds of thy province, with every dignity it 
can poſſibly enjoy in a civilized ſtate; and 
ſhewed, by this fingular eſtabliſnment, what all 
men might be if they 5 5:90 follow thy ex- 


ample 0 | 
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In the year 1770, I reh ſome lands 
in the county of LEEY which I intended for 
one of my ſons; and was obliged to go there in 


M to ſee them properly ſurveyed and marked 
: the ſoil is good, but the country has a 


very wild aſpect. However, I obſerved, with 
pleaſure, that land ſells very faſt; and I am in 
hopes, when the lad gets a wife, it will be a a 
well-ſettled, decent, country. Agreeable to our 
cuſtoms, which indeed are thoſe of nature, it 
is our duty to provide for our eldeſt children 


while we live, in order that our homeſteads 125 


may be left to the youngeſt, who are the moſt 
helpleſs. Some people are apt to regard the 
portions given to daughters as ſo much loſs to 
the family ; but this is ſelfiſh, and is not agree- 
able to my way of thinking ; they cannot work 
as men do; they marry young : I have given an 
honeſt European a farm to till for himſelf, rent 
free, provided he clears an acre of ſwamp every 
year, and that he quits it whenever my daughter 
ſhall marry. It will procure her a ſubſtantial 
huſband, a good farmer — and that is all wy 
ambition. 

Whilſt I was in the woods I met with a party 
of Indians; I ſhook; hands with them, and * 
perceived they had killed a cub; I had a little 
peach brandy, they perceived it alſo, we there- 
fore joined company, kindled a large fire, and 
ate a hearty ſupper. ' I made their hearts glad, 
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and we all repoſed on good beds of leaves. 
Soon after dark, I was ſurpriſed to hear a pro- 
digious hooting through the woods ; the Indians 
laughed heartily. One * them, more ſkilful 
than the reſt, mimicked the owls ſo exactly, 
'that a very large one perched on a high tree 
over our fire. We ſoon brought him down; he 
meaſured five feet ſeven inches from one ex- 
tremity of the wings to the other. By Cap- - 
rain - I have ſent you the talons, on which 
I have had the heads of ſmall candleſticks fixed. 
Pray keep them on the table of your ſtudy for 
my ſake. 

Contrary to my expeCtation, I found myſelc 
under the neceſſity of going to Philadelphia, 
in order to pay the purchaſe-money, and to 
have the deeds properly recorded. I thought 
little of the journey, though it was above two 
hundred miles, becauſe I was well acquainted 
with many friends, at whoſe houſes I intended 
to ſtop. The third night after I left the woods, 
J put up at Mr. 's, the moſt worthy citi- 
zen I know; he happened to lodge at my 
houſe when you were there. He kindly 
enquired after your welfare, and deſired 1 
would make a friendly mention of him to 
you. The neatneſs of theſe good people is no 
phznomenon, yet I think this excellent family 
furpaſſes every thing I know. No ſooner did I 
lie down to reſt than I thought myſelf in a 

7 moſt 
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moſt odoriferous arbour, ſo ſweet and fragrant ' 
were the ſheets. Next morning I found my 
hoſt in his orchard deſtroying «caterpillars. *1 
think, friend B. ſaid I, that thee art greatly 
departed from the good rules of the ſociety; 
thee ſeemeth to have quitted that happy ſim- 
plicity for which it hath hitherto been ſo re- 
markable. Thy rebuke, friend James, is a 
pretty heavy one; what motive canſt thee have 
for thus accuſing us? Thy, kind wife made 
a miſtake laſt evening, I ſaid ; ſhe' put me on 
2 bed of roſes inſtead of a common one; I 
am not uſed to ſuch delicacies. And is that 
all, friend. James, that . thee haſt to reproach 


us with ?--7Thee wilt not call it luxury I hope? 


thee canſt but know that it is the ' produce of 
our garden; and friend Pope ſayeth, that * to 
« enjoy is to obey.” This is a moſt learned 
excuſe indeed, friend B. and muſt be valued 
becauſe it is founded upon truth. James, my 
wife hath done nothing more to thy bed than 
what is-done all the year round to all the beds 
in the family; ſhe ſprinkles her linen with 
roſe-water before ſhe puts it under the preſs; - 
it is her fancy, and I have nought to ſay. 
But thee ſhalt not eſcape ſo, verily I will ſend 
for her; thee and ſhe muſt ſettle the matter, 
whilſt I proceed on my work, before the ſun 
gets too high. Tom, go thou and call thy 
"miſtreſs Philadelphia. What, faid I, is thy 
wie 
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wife called by that name? I did not know 
that before. I'll tell thee, James, how it came 
to paſs: her grandmother was the firſt female 
child born after William Penn landed with the 
* reſt of our brethren; and, in compliment to 
the city he intended to build, ſhe was called 
after the name he intended to give it; and fo 
there is always one of the daughters of her family 
| known by the name of Philadelphia. She ſoon 
came; and, after a moſt friendly altercation, I 
gave up the point; breakfaſted, departed, and 

in four days reached the city. 
A week after, news came that a veſſel was 
arrived with Scotch emigrants. Mr. C. and I 
went to the dock to ſee them diſembark. It 
was a ſcene which inſpired me with a variety 
of thoughts: here are, ſaid I to my friend, a 
number of people, driven by poverty, and 
other adverſe cauſes, to a foreign land, in 
which they know nobody. The name of a 
ſtranger, inſtead of implying relief, aſſiſtance, 
and kindneſs, on the contrary conveys very 
different ideas. They are now diſtreſſed; their 
minds are racked by a variety of apprehenſions, 
fears, and hopes. It was this laſt powerful 
ſentiment which has brought them here. If 
they are good people, I pray that heaven may 
realize them. Whoever were to ſee them, thus 
gathered again, in five. or ſix years, would 
behold a more pleaſing ſight, to which this 
would 
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would ſerve as à very powerful contraſt. , By 
their honeſty, the vigour of their arms, and 
the benignity of government, their condition 
will be greatly improved; they will be well 
clad, fat, poſſeſſed of that manly confidence 
which property confers; they will become 
uſeful citizens. Some of their poſterity may - 
act conſpicuous parts in our future American 
tranſactions.] Moſt of: them appeared pale and 
emaciated, from the length of the paſlage, 
and the indifferent proviſion on which they 
had lived. The number of children ſeemed. 
as great as that of the people; they had all 
paid for being conveyed here. The captain 
told us they were a quiet, peaceable, and 
harmleſs, people, who had never dwelt in cities. 
This was à valuable cargo; they ſeemed, a 
few excepted, to be in the full vigour of their 
lives. Several citizens, impelled either by ſpon- 
taneous attachments. or motives of humanity, 
took many of them to their houſes ; the eity, 
agreeable to its uſual wiſdom and humanity, 
ordered them all to be lodged in the bat- 
racks, and plenty of proviſions to be giyen 
them. My friend” pitched upon one alſo and 
led him to his houſe, with his wife, and a ſon 
about fourteen years of age. The majority of 
| them had contracted for land the year before, 
by means of an agent; the reſt depended en- 
tirely upon chance; and the one who followed 
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us was of this laſt claſs. ' Poor man, he ſmiled 
on receiving the invitation, and gladly accepted 
it, bidding his wife and ſon do the ſame, in a 
language which I did not underſtand. He 
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1 - gazed with uninterrupted attention on every 
5 1 thing he ſaw; the houſes, the inhabitants, the 
| negroes, and - carriages : every thing appeared 


equally new to him; and we went flow, in 
order to give him time to feed on this pleaſing 
variety. Good God! ſaid he, is this Phila- 
delphia, that bleſſed city of bread and pro- 
viſions, of which we have heard fo much ? I 
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* am told it was ſounded the ſame year in which : 
| ; my father was born ; why it is finer than Gree- 
UW nock and Glaſgow, which are ten times as old. 

ü fl It is fo, ſaid my friend to him, and, when thee 
[ 1 haſt been here a month, thee will ſoon ſee that 
| | | it is the_capital of a fine province, of which 
1 thee art going to be a citizen: Greenock enjoys 
4 N neither ſuch a climate nor ſuch a ſoil. Thus we 
15 | ſlowly proceeded along, when we met ſeveral 
Y 1 large Lancaſter ſix- horſe Waggons, juſt arrived 
| | from the country. At this ſtupendous ſight he 
vi ſtopped ſhort, and with great diffidende aſked 
i [i = us what was the ule of ' theſe great moving 
| | bl | houſes, and where thoſe big -horfes came from? 


Have you none ſuch at home, I aſked him? 
Oh no; theſe huge animals would eat all the, 

" graſs of our iſland! We at laſt reached my 
friend's houſe, who, in the glow of well-meant 

| hoſpitality, 
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hoſpitalicy, made them all three-fit down to a 
good dinner, and gave them as much eidevogs 
they could drink. God bleſs the country, and 
the good people it contains, ſaid he i this ĩs tlie 
beſt meal's victuals 88 made a done time 
thank you kindlyi no rene brggeb 

What part of Sodflend doſt eee | 
friend Andrew? ſaid Mr. Ci Some of us come 
from the Main, ſome from the iſland af Bara, 
he anſwered, I myſelf am 4 Barra man,. 1 
looked on the map, and; byrits latitude; eaſily 
gueſſed that it muſt be an inhoſpitable climata. 
What ſort of land have you got there ? I aſked 
him. Bad enough, ſaid he; we have no ſuch. 
trees as I fee here, no wheat, no kine, no apples. D 


Then; I obſerved, that it muſt be hard for he 


poor to live-. We have no poor, he anſwered, 
we are all alike, except our laird; (hutthe; canggt 
help every body. Pray what is the name gf 
your laird ? Mr. Neiel, ſaid Andrew z the like 
of him is not to bo, found in any, f, the iſles 
his forefathers have lived there thirty genera- 
tions ago, as we are told. Now, gentlemen, 
you may judge what an ancient family-eſtace 
it muſt be. But it is cold, the land is thin, 
and there were too many; of, ai which are the 
reaſons that _— are come to leck. their top> - 
tunes here. Well, Andrew, what, ſtep. Po vou 
intend to e in order to become rich? 1; do 


not . Jam but ag ignorant man, 4 
| H ſtranger 
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| firanger beſides :=4 muſt rely on the advice of 


Fam ſure, I have brought with me a character 


"a" half. Upon my word it is a conſiderable 
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good Chriſtians, they would not deceive me, 


from our Barra miniſter, can it do me any good 


| Here? Oh, yes; but your future ſucceſs will 


depend entirely on your own conduct; if you are 
4" ſober man, 4s the certificate ſays, laborious 
and honeſt, there is no fear but that you will 
do well. Have you brought any money with 
you, Andrew? Yes, Sir, eleven guineas and 


ſum for a Barra man! how came you by ſo 
much money? Why ſeven years ago I received 
à legacy of thirty-ſeven pounds from an uncle, 
who loved me much; my wife brought me 
two guineas, when the laird gave her to me 
for a wife, which J have ſaved ever ſince. 1 
Have ſold all I had; I worked in Glaſgow 
for ſome time. I am glad to hear you are ſo 
faving and prudent; be fo ſtill:L you muſt go 
and hire yourſelf with ſome good people; what 
can you do? I can threſh a little, and handle 
the ſpade. Can you plough? Yes, Sir, with 
the little breaſt:plough 1 have brought with 


* me. Theſe won't do here, Andrew; you are 
E an able man; if you are willing you will ſoon 


learn. I'II tell you ' what 1 intend to do; I'll 


ſend vou to my houfe, where you ſhall ſtay 
two or three weeks, there you” muſt exerciſe 
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tool the Americans want, and particularly the 
back ſettlers. Can your wife ſpin? Yes, ſhe 
can. Well then, as ſoon as you are able to 
handle the axe, you ſhall go and live with Mr. 
P. R. a particular friend of mine, who will 
give you four dollars per month for the firſt 
ſix, and the uſual price of five as long as you 
remain with him. I ſhall place your wife in 
another houſe, where ſhe ſhall receive half a 
dollar a week for ſpinning ; and your ſon a 
dollar a month to drive the team. You ſhall 
have beſides good victuals to eat, and good beds 


to lie on; will all this ſatisfy you, Andrew? 


He hardly underſtood what I faid ; the honeſt 
tears of gratitude fell from his eyes as he looked 
at me, and its expreſſions ſeemed to quiver on 
his lips. Though ſilent, this was ſaying a great 
deal; there was beſides ſomething extremely 
moving to ſee a man' ſix feet high thus ſhed 
tears; and they did not leſſen the good opinion 
1 had entertained of him. At laſt he told me, 
that my offers were more than he deſeryed, and 
that he would firſt begin to work for his vic- 
tuals. No, no, ſaid I, if you are careful and 


ſober, and do what you can, you ſhall receive 


what I told you, after you have ſerved a ſhort 
apprenticeſhip 'at my houſe, May God repay 
you for all your kindneſſes! faid Andrew; as 

long as I live I ſhall thank you, and do what 1 


2 A few days after, I ſent them all © 
H 2 | three 
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three to , by the return of ſome waggons, 
that he might have an opportunity of viewing 


and convincing himſelf of the utility of thoſe ma- 


+4, 


chines, which he had at firſt ſo much admired. 
The farther deſcriptions he gave us of the 
Hebrides in general, and of his native iſlan 
in particular; of the cuſtoms and modes of 
living of the inhabitants; greatly entertained 


me, Pray 1s the ſterility of the foil the cauſe 


that there are no trees, or is it becauſe there 
are none planted ? What are the modern fa- 
milies of all the kings of the earth, compared 
to the date of that of Mr. Neiel ? Admitting 


that each generation ſhould laſt but forty years, 


this makes a period of 1200; an extraordinary 


duration for the uninterrupted. deſcent of any 
family! Agreeably to the deſcription he gave 


us. of thoſe countries, they ſeem to live accord- 


ing to the rules of nature, which gives them 
but bare ſubſiſtence; their conſtitutions are 
uncontaminated by any exceſs or effeminacy, 
which their ſoil refuſes. If their allowance of 


food is not too ſcanty, they muſt all be healthy, 


by perpetual temperance and exerciſe ; if ſo, 
they are amply rewarded for their poverty, 


Could they have obtained but neceſſary food, 
they would not have left it; for it was not in 
conſequence of oppreſſion, either How their 
patriarch or the government, that they had 


. emigrated. I wiſh we had a colony of theſe 


honeſt 
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| honeſt people ſettled in ſome parts of this pro- 


vince; their morals, their religion, ſeem to be 
as ſimple as their manners. This ſociety would 
preſent an intereſting ſpectacle, could they be 
tranſpoted on a richer ſoil. But perhaps that ſoil 


would ſoon alter every thing; for} our opinions, | 


vices, 10 virtues, are altogether local: we 


are machines faſhioned by every circumſtance 


around us,_ 0 

Andrew arrived at my howfe a week bells 
I did, and I found my wife, agreeably to my 
inſtructions, had placed the axe in his hands 
as his firſt taſk. For ſome time he was very 


aukward, but he was ſo docile, fo willing, and 
grateful, as well as his wife, that I foreſaw he 


would ſucceed. Agreeably co my promiſe, I 
lies, where they 
were well liked, and all parties were pleaſed. 
Andrew worked hard, lived well, 
every Sunday came to pay me a vi 
horſe, which Mr. P. R. lent him. 


it took him a long time ere he could fit on the 
ſaddle and hold the bridle properly. I be- 


lieve he had never before mounted ſuch a 
beaſt, though I did not chooſe to aſk him that 
queſtion, for fear it might ſuggeſt ſome morti- 


fying ideas. After having been twelve months 


at Mr. I R.'s, and having received his own 


and family's wages, which amounted to 
eighty-four dollars, he came to ſee me on a 
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week-day, and told me, that he was a man of 
middle age, and would willingly have land of 
his own, in order to procure him a home, as 
a ſhelter againſt old age: that, whenever this 
: period ſhould come, his ſon, to whom he would 
give his land, would then maintain him, and 
thus live all together; he therefore required 
my advice and aſſiſtance. I thought his deſire 
very natural and praiſe-worthy, and told him 
that I ſhould think of it, but that he muſt re- 
main one month longer with Mr. P. R. who 
had 3000 rails to ſplit. He immediately con- 
ſented. The ſpring was not far advanced enough 
yet for Andrew to begin clearing any land, 
even ſuppoſing that he had made a purchaſe; 
as it is always neceſſary that the leaves ſhould 
be out, in order that this additional combuſti- 
ble may ſerve to burn the heaps of bruſh more 
readily, 

A few days after, it happened that the whole 
family of Mr, P. R. went to meeting, and 
left Andrew to take care of the houſe. While 
he was at the door, attentively reading the 
Bible, nine Indians, juſt come from the moun- 
tains, ſuddenly made their appearance, and 


. _unloaded their packs of furs on the floor of 


the piazza. Conceive, if you can, what was 
Andrew's conſternation at this extraordinary 
fight! From the ſingular appearance of theſe 
de the honeſt Hebridean togk them for a 
lavick 
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lawleſs band come to rob his maſter's houſe. 


He therefore, like a faithful guardian, precipi- 
tately withdrew, and ſhut the doors; but, as moſt + 
of our houſes are without locks, he was reduced 
to the neceſſity, of fixing his knife over the 
latch, and then flew up ſtairs in/ queſt of a broad 
ſword he had brought from Scotland. The In- 
dians, who were Mr. P. R.'s particular friends, 
gueſſed at his ſuſpicions and fears ; they forcibly 
lifted the door, and ſuddenly took poſſeſſion 
of the houſe, got all the bread and meat they 
wanted, and fat themſelves down by the fire. 
At this inſtant Andrew, with his broad ſword 
in his hand, entered the room; the Indians 
earneſtly looking at him, and attentively watch- 
ing his motions. After a very few reflections, 
Andrew found that his weapon was uſeleſs, 
when oppoſed to nine tomahawks. But this did 
not diminiſh his anger; on the contrary, it grew 
greater, on obſerving the calm impudence with 
which they were devouring the family-provi- 
ſions. Unable to reſiſt, he called them names 
in broad Scotch, and ordered them to deſiſt 
and be gone; to which the Indians (as they 
told me afterwards) replied in their equally 
broad idiom. It muſt have been a moſt unintel- 
ligible altercation between this honeſt Barra 


man and nine Indians who did not much care 


for any thing he could ſay. At laſt he ventured 
to lay his hands on one of them, in order to 
E H 4 turn 
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turn him out of the houſe. Here Andrew's 
fidelity got the better of his prudence; for 
the Indian, by his motions, threatened to 
ſcalp him, while the reſt gave the war-hoop. 
This horrid noiſe ſo effectually frightened poor 
Andrew, that, unmindful of his courage, of 
his broad ſword, and his intentions, he ruſhed 
out, left them maſters of the houſe, and diſ- 
appeared. I have heard one of the Indians ſay 


ſince, that he never laughed fo heartily in his 


life. Andrew, at a diſtance, ſoon recovered 
from the fears which. had been inſpired by this 
infernal yell, and thought of no other remedy 
than-to go to the meeting-houſe, which was 
about two miles diſtant. In the eagerneſs of 
his honeſt intentions, with looks of affright 
ſtill marked on his countenance, , he called 


Mr. P. R. out, and told him with great vehe- 


mence of ſtyle, that nine monſters were come 


to his houſe - ſome blue, ſome red, and fome 
black; that they had little axes in their hands, 
out of which they ſmoked; and that, like high- 
landers, they had no breeches ; that they were 


devouring all his victuals; and that God only 
knew what they would do more. Pacify your- 
ſelf, ſaid Mr. P. R. my houſe is as ſafe with 


'theſe people as if I was there myſelf. As for 
the victuals, they are [heartily welcome, honeſt 
Andrew; they are not people of much cere- 
mony; they help themſelves thus whenever 


they 
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they are among their friends; I do fo too in 


their whigwhams, whenever I go to their vil- 


lage : you had better therefore ſtep in and hear 
the remainder of the ſermon, and when the 
meeting is over we will all go back in the Wag 
gon together. 

At their return, Mr. P. R. who ſpeaks the 
Indian language very well, explained the whole 


matter; the Indians renewed their laugh, and 


ſhook hands with honeſt Andrew, whom they 
made to ſmoke out of their pipes; and thus peace 


was made, and ratified, according to the Indian 


cuſtom, by the calumet. 

Soon after this adventure, the time ap- 
proached when I had promiſed Andrew my 
beſt aſſiſtance to ſettle him; for that purpoſe 
I went to Mr. A. V. in the county of 1 
who, I was informed, had purchaſed a track of 
land contiguous to — ſettlement. I gave 
him a faithful detail of the progreſs Andrew 
had made in the rural arts; of his honeſty, ſo- 
briety, and gratitude ; and preſſed him to ſell 


him a hundred acres. This I cannot com- - 


ply with, ſaid Mr. A. V. but at the fame time 
I will do better; I love to encourage honeſt 
Europeans as much as you do, and to ſee them 


proſper: you tell me he has but one ſon; 1 


will leaſe them a hundred acres for any term 


of years you pleaſe, and make it more valu- 


abject to your Scotchman than if he was poſ- 
ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed of the fee ſimple. By that means he may, 
with that little money he has, buy a plough, a 
team, and ſome ſtock ; he will not be incum- 
bered with debts and mortgages ; what he raiſes 

will be his own; had he two or three ſons as 
able as himſelf, then I ſhould think it more eli- 
gible for him to purchaſe the fee. ſimple. I join 
with you in opinion, and will wing & Andrew along, 
with me in a few days, 

Well, honeſt Andrew, ſaid Mr, A. V. in 
conſideration of your good name, I will let 
you have a hundred acres of good arable 
land, that ſhall be laid out along a new road ; 
there is a bridge already erected on the creek 
that paſſes through the land, and a fine fwamp 
of about twenty acres, Theſe are my terms; 
J cannot ſell, but I will leaſe you the quantity 
that Mr. James, your friend, has aſked; the 
firſt ſeven. years you ſhall pay no rent, whatever 
you ſow and reap, and plant and gather, ſhall be 
entirely your on; neither the king, govern- 
ment, nor church, will have any claim on your 
future property :\ the remaining part of the 
time you muſt give me twelve dollars and 
a half a year; and that is all you will have to 
pay me. Within the three firſt years you muſt 
plant fifty apple trees, and clear ſeven acres 
of ſwamp within the firſt part of the leaſe; it 
will be your own advantage : whatever you do 
more, within that time, I will pay you for it, 

at 
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at the common rate of the country, The 
term of the leaſe ſhall be thirty. years; how 
do you like it, Andrew? Oh, Sir, it is very 
good ; but I am afraid, that the king, or his 
miniſters, or the governor, or ſome of our 
great men, will come and take the Jand from 
me; your ſon may ſay to me, by and by, this 
is my father's land, Andrew, you muſt quit it. 
No, no, ſaid Mr. A. V. there is no ſuch danger; 
the king and his miniſters are too juſt to take 
the labour of a poor ſettler; here we have no 
great men, but what are ſubordinate to our 


laws; but, to calm all your fears, I will give 


you a leaſe, ſo that none can make you afraid. 


If ever you are diſſatisfied with the land, a jury 


of your own neighbourhood ſhall value all 
your improvements, and you ſhall be paid 


agreeably to their yerdift, You may fell the 


| leaſe; or, if you die, you may previouſly diſpoſe 
of it as if the land was your own. Expreflive, 
yet inarticulate, joy was mixed in his counte- 
nance, which ſeemed imprefſed with aſtoniſn- 
ment and confuſion. Do you underſtand me 
well? ſaid Mr. A. V. No, Sir, replied An- 
drew, I know nothing of what you mean about 
leaſe, improvement, will, jury, &c, That is 


honeſt, we will explain theſe things to you by 


and by, It muſt be confeſſed that thoſe were 
hard words, which he had never heard in his 
life ; for, by his own account, the ideas they 
conyey 
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convey would be totally uſelefs in the iſland 
of Barra. No wonder, therefore, that he was 
embarraſſed ; for how could the man, who had 
hardly a will of his own ſince he was born, ima- 
gine he could have one after his death? How 
could the perſon, who never poſſeſſed any thing, 
conceive that he could extend his new domi- 
nion over this land, eyen after he ſhould be 
laid in his grave? For my part, I think An- 
drew's amazement did not imply any extraor- 
dinary degree of ignorance ; he was an actor 
introduced upon a new ſcene, it required ſome 
time exe he could reconcile himſelf to the part 
he was to perform. However, he was foon en- 
lightened, and introduced into thoſe myſteries 
with which we native Americans are but toa well 
acquainted, | 

Here then 1s honeſt Andrew, invelied with 
every municipal advantage they confer; be- 
come a freeholder, poſſeſſed of a vote, of 2 
place of reſidence, .a citizen of the province of 
Pennſylvania, Andrew's original hapes and 


the diſtant proſpects he had formed in the iſland 


of Barra, were at the eve of being realized ; we 
therefore can eaſily forgive um a few ſponta- 
neous ejaculations, which would be uſeleſs to 
repeat, This ſhort tale is eaſily told ; few words 
are ſufficient to deſcribe this ſudden change af 
ND but in his mind it was gradual, and 
took him above a week before he could be ſure, 
that, 
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| that, without diſburſing any money, he could poſ- 


ſeſs lands. Soon after he prepared himfelf ;. I 


| lent him a barrel of pork, and 200lb. weight of 


meal, and made, him n what was neceſſary 
beſides. . . 

He ſet out, and hired a room in the houſe 
of a: ſettler, who lived the moſt contiguous! £0 
his own land. His firſt work was to clear. ſome 
acres of ſwamp, that he. might have a ſupply 
of hay the following year for. his two horſes 


and cows. From the firſt. day he began to work 


he was indefatigable ; his honeſty, procured him 
friends, and his induſtry the eſteem of; his new 
neighbours. One of them offered him two 
acres of cleared land, whereon he might plant 


corn, pompions, ſquaſhes, and a few potatoes, 


that very ſeaſon. It is aſtoniſhing how quick 
men will learn when they work for themſelves. 
I ſaw with pleaſure, two months after, Andrew 


holding a two-horſe plough, and tracing his 


furrows quite ſtraight: thus the ſpade - man of the 
iſland of Barra was become the tiller of Ameri- 
can ſoil. Well done, ſaid I, Andrew, well 
done; I ſee that God ſpeeds and directs your 


works; 1 ſee proſperity delineated in all your 
furrows and head- lands. Raiſe this crop of corn 


with attention and care, and then you will be 
maſter of the art. | 

As he had neither mowing nor reaping to 
do that year, I told him that the time was come 


tO 
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to build his houſe; and that, for the purpoſe; 


I would myſelf invite the neighbourhood to a 


frolic ; that thus he would have a large dwell- 
ing erected, and ſome upland cleared, in one 
day. Mr. P. R. his old friend, came at the 
time appointed, with all his hands, and brought 
victuals in plenty: I did the ſame. About forty 
people repaired to the ſpot; the ſongs and 
merry ſtories went round the woods from cluſter 
to cluſter, as the people had gathered to their 
different works; trees fell on all ſides; buſhes 


were cut up and heaped; and, while many were 


thus employed, others with their teams hauled 
the big logs to the fpot which Andrew had 
pitched upon for the erection of his new dwell- 
ing. We all dined in the woods; in the after- 
noon the logs were placed with ſkids and the 
uſual contrivances. Thus the rude houſe was 
raiſed, and above two acres of land cut up, 
cleared, and heaped. 

Whilſt all theſe different operations were 
performing, Andrew was abſolutely incapable 
of working; it was to him the moſt ſolemn 
holiday he had ever ſeen ; it would have been 
facrilegious in him to have defiled it with me- 
nial labour. Poor man, he ſanctified it with 


joy and thankſgiving, and honeſt libations !— 
8 he went from one to the other with the bottle 
in his hand, preſſing every body to drink, and 


drinking himſelf to ſhew the example. He 
ſpent 
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ſpent the whole day in ſmiling, laughing, and 
uttering monoſyllables. His wife and ſon were 
there alſo; but, as they could not underſtand 
the language, their pleaſure muſt have been 
altogether that of the imagination. The power» | 

ful lord, the wealthy merchant, on ſeeing the 
ſuperb manſion finiſhed, never can feel half 
the joy and real happineſs which was felt and 
enjoyed on that day by this honeſt Hebridean, 
though this new dwelling, erected in the 
midſt of the woods, was nothing more than-a 
ſquare incloſure, compoſed of | twenty-four 
large clumſy logs, let in at the ends. When 
the work was finiſhed, the company made the 
woods reſound with the noiſe of their three 
cheers, and the honeſt wiſhes they formed for 
Andrew's profperity. He could ſay nothing; 
but, with thankful tears, he ſhook hands with 
them all. Thus, from the firſt day he hatl 
landed, Andrew marched towards this impor- 
tant event : this memorable day made the ſun 
ſhine on that land on which he. was to ſow 
wheat and other grain. What fwamp he had 
cleared lay before his door; the eſſence of fu- 
ture bread, milk, and meat, were ſcattered al! 
round him. Soon after he hired a carpenter, 
Who put on a roof and laid the floors; in 2 
week more the houſe was properly plaſter- 
ed and the chimney finiſhed. He moved 
into it, and purchaſed two cows, which found 


plenty 
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plenty of food in the woods; his hogs had the 


| ſame advantage. That very year, he and his ſon 


ſowed three buſhels of wheat, from which he 


reaped ninety-one and z half; for I had ordered 
him to keep an exact account of all he ſhould 


raiſe, His firſt crop of other corn would have 
been as good; had it not been for the ſquirrels, 
which were enemies not to be diſperſed by 
the broad ſword. The fourth year I took an 


inventory of the wheat this man poſſeſſed, 


which I fend you. Soon after, farther ſettle- 


ments were made on that road, and Andrew, 
inſtead of being the laſt man towards the wil- 


derneſs, found himſelf, in a few years, in the 


middle of a numerous ſociety. He helped 


others as generouſly as others had helped him; 
and I have dined many times at his table with 


' ſeveral of his neighbours. The ſecond year 
he was made overſeer of the road, and ſerved 
on two petty juries, performing as a citizen 
all the duties required of him. The hiſtori- 


ographer of ſome great prince or general 


does not bring his hero victorious, to the end 


of a ſucceſsful campaign, with one half of the 


heart felt pleaſure with which I have con- 


ducted Andrew to the ſituation he now en- 
joys: he is independent and eaſy. Triumph 
and military honours do not always imply 


thoſe two bleſſings. He is unincumbered with 
debts, ſervices, rents, or any other dues: the 


ſucceſſes 
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ſucceſſes of a campaign, the laurels of war, muſt 
be purchaſed at the deareſt rate, which makes 
every cool, reflecting, citizen to tremble and 
ſhudder. By the literal account, hereunto an- 
nexed, you will eafily be made acquainted with 
the happy effects which conſtantly flow, in this 
country, from ſobriety and induſtry, when united 
with good land and freedom. 

The account of the property he acquired with 
his own hands and thoſe of his fon, in four years, 
is as under: 


Dollars. 
1. value of his improvements and leaſe 225 
Six cows, at 13 dollars - OO, 
Two breeding mares - — - 50 
The reſt of the ſtock — = 
Seventy-three buſhels of wheat +; 
Money due to him on notes — 1 
Pork and beef in his cellar - - 28 
Wool and flax — — Fa 19 


Ploughs and other utenſils of n 31 


— 


240l. Pennſylvania currency. Dollars 640 
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LETTER Iv. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND OF NANTUCKET, 
WITH THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, POLICY, AND. 
TRADE, OF THE INHABITANTS. 


HE greateſt compliment that can be paid 
to the beſt of kings, to the wiſeſt miniſ- 
ters, or the moſt patriotic rulers, is to think, 
that the reformation of political abuſes, and 
the happineſs of their people, are the primary 
objects of their attention. But, alas! how 
diſagreeable muſt the work of reformation be 
how dreaded the operation! for we hear of no 
amendment :, on the contrary, the” great num- 
ber of European emigrants, yearly coming 
over here, informs us, that the ſeverity of 
taxes, the injuſtice of laws, the tyranny of the 
rich, and the oppreſſive avarice of the church, 
are as intolerable as ever, Will theſe cala- 
mities haye no end ?/ Are not. the great rulers 
of the earth afraid of loſing, by degrees, their 
moſt -uſeful ſubjects ? This country, providen- 
tially intended for the_ general aſylum of the 
world, will flouriſh by the oppreſſion of other 
people ; they will every day become better ac- 
quainted with the happineſs. we enjoy, and 
ſeek for the means of tranſporting themſelves 
here, in ſpite of all obſtacles and laws. To 
what purpoſe then have ſo many uſeful books 
and 
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and divine maxims been tranſmitted to us 
from preceding ages — Are they all vain, all 
uſeleſs ?, Muſt human nature ever be the ſporr . 
of the few, and its many wounds remain un- 
healed? How happy are we here, in having 
fortunately eſcaped the miſeries which attended 
our fathers! how thankful ought we to be, 
that they reared us in a land, where ſobriety 
and induſtry never fail to meet with the moſt 
ample rewards! You have, no doubt, read 
ſeveral hiſtories of this continent; yet there 
are a thouſand facts, a thouſand explanations, 
overlooked. Authors will certainly convey to 
you a geographical knowledge of this country; 
they will acquaint you with the zras of the ſeve- 
ral ſettlements, the foundations of our towns, - 
the ſpirit of our different charters,  &c. yet they 
do not ſufficiently diſcloſe the genius of the 
people, their various cuſtoms, their modes of 
agriculture, the innumerable reſources which. 
the induſtrious have of raiſing themſelves to a 
comfortable and eaſy ſituation. Few of theſe 
writers have reſided here; and thoſe who have 
had not pervaded every part of the country, 
nor carefully examined the nature and prin- 
ciples of our affociation. It would be a taſk 
worthy a ſpeculative genius, to enter intimately 
into the ſituation and characters of the people 
from Nova Scotia to Weſt Florida; and ſurely 
hiſtory cannot poſſibly preſent any ſubject 
at Ta - more 
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more pleaſing to behold. Senſible how unable 
Fam to lead you through ſo vaſt a maze, let 
us look attentively for ſome ſmall unnoticed 
corner; but where ſhall we go in queſt of ſuch 
an one? Numberleſs ſettlements, each diſtin + 
guiſhed by ſome peculiarities, preſent them- 
ſelves on every ſide; all ſeem to realize the 
moſt ſanguine wiſhes that a good man could 
form for the happineſs of his race. Here they 
live by fiſhing on the moſt plentiful coaſts in 
the world; there they fell trees, by the fi des 
of large rivers, for maſts and lumber; here 
others convert innumerable logs into the beſt 
boards ; there again others cultivate the land, 
rear cattle, and clear large fields. Yet I have 
a ſpot in my view, where none of theſe occupa- 
tions are performed, which will, I hope, re- 
ward us for the trouble of inſpection; but, 
though it is barren in its ſoil, inſignificant in 
its extent, inconvenient in its ſituation, de- 
prived of materials for building, it ſeems 
to have been inhabited merely to prove what 
mankind can do when happily governed ! Here 
I can point out to you exertions of the moſt 
ſucceſsful induſtry ; inſtances of native ſagacity 
unaſſiſted by ſcience ; the happy fruits of a well- 
directed perſeverance. It is always a refreſh- 
ing ſpectacle to me, when, in my review of 
the various component parts of this immenſe 
whole, I obſerve the labours of its inhabitants 


NF 
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ſingularly rewarded by nature ; when I ſee them 
- emerged out of their firſt difficulties,” living 
with decency and eaſe, and conveying to their 
poſterity that plentiful ſubſiſtence, which their 
fathers have ſo deſervedly earned. But, when 
their poſterity ariſes from the goodneſs of 
the climate, and fertility of the ſoil, I partake 
of their happineſs it is true, yet ſtay but a little 
while with them, as they exhibit nothing but 
what 1s natural and common. On the contrary, 
when I meet with barren ſpots fertilized, graſs 
ing where none grew before; grain ga- 
ered from fields which had hitherto produced 
nothing better than brambles; dwellings raiſed 
where no building materials were to be found ; 
wealth acquired by the moſt uncommon means : 


there I pauſe, to dwell on the favourite ob- . 


ject of my ſpeculative inquiries. Willingly do I 
leave the former to enjoy the odoriferous furrow 
or their rich vallies, with anxiety repairing to the 
ſpot, where ſo many difficulties have been over- 
come; where extraordinary exertions have pro- 
duced extraordinary effects, and where every 
natural obſtacle has been removed by a vigorous 

induſtry. | | 
I want not to record the annals of the iſland 
of Nantucket ;—its inhabitants have no annals, 
for they are not a race of warriors. My 
ſimple wiſh is, to trace them throughout their 
n ſteps, from their arrival here to 
118 this 
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this preſent hour; to enquire by what means they 
have raiſed themſelves, from the moſt humble, the 
moſt inſignificant, beginnings, to the eaſe and the 
wealth they now poſſeſs; and to give you ſome 
idea of their cuſtoms, religion, manners, policy, 
and mode of living. | | 
This happy ſettlement was not founded on 
intruſion, forcible entries, or blood, as fo 
many others have been; it drew its origin 
from neceſſity on the one ſide, and from good 
will on the other; and, ever ſince, all has been 
a ſcene of uninterrupted harmony, — Neither 
political nor religious broils, neither diſputes 
with the natives, nor any other contentions, 
have in the leaſt agitated. or diſturbed its de- 
tached ſociety. ' Yet the firſt founders knew 
nothing either of Lycurgus or Solon ; for this 
ſettlement has not been the work of eminent 
men or powerful legiſlators, forcing nature by 
the accumulated labours of art. This ſingu- 
lar eſtabliſhment has been effected by means · 
of that native induſtry and perſeverance, com- 
mon to all men, when they are protected by 
a government which demands but little for 
its protection; when they are permitted to 
enjoy a ſyſtem of rational laws founded on per- 
fect freedom. The mildneſs and humanity of 
ſuch a government neceſſarily implies that 
confidence which is the ſource of the moſt 
arduous undertakings and permanent ſucceſs, 
l 5 Would 
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Would you believe that a ſandy ſpot, of about 
twenty-three thouſand acres, affording neither 
ſtones nor timber, meadows nor arable, yet 
can boaſt of a handſome town conſiſting of 
more than 500 houſes, ſhould poſſeſs above 
200 ſail of veſſels, conſtantly employ upwards 
of-2000 ſeamen, feed more than 15,000 ſheep, 
500 cows, 200 horſes, and has ſeveral citi- 
zens worth 20,000l. ſterling? Yet all theſe 
facts are uncontroverted. Who would have 
imagined that any people ſhould have aban- 
doned a fruitful and extenſive continent, filled 
with the riches which the moſt ample vegeta- 
tion affords, replete with good ſoil, enamelled 
meadows, rich paſtures, every kind of timber, 
and with all other materials neceſſary to render 
life happy and comfortable, to come and 
inhabit a little ſand-bank, ro which nature had 
refuſed thoſe advantages; to dwell on a ſpot 
where there ſcarcely grew a ſhrub to announce, 
by the budding of its leaves, the arrival of 
the ſpring, and to warn, by their fall, the proxi- 
mity of winter? Had this iſland been conti- 
guous to the ſhores of ſome ancient monarchy, 
it would only have been occupied by a few 
wretched fiſnermen, who, oppreſſed by poverty, 
would hardly have been able to purchaſe or 
build little fiſning barks; always dreading the 
weight of taxes, or the ſervitude of men of 
war. Inſtead of that boldneſs of ſpeculation 
14 for 
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for which the inhabitants of this iſland are ſo 
remarkable, they would fearfully have con- 
fined themſelves within the narrow limits of 
the moſt trifling attempts; timid in their ex- 
curſions, they never could have extricated 
themſelves from their firſt difficulties. This 
iſland, on the contrary, contains oO hardy 
people, who boldly derive their riches from 
the element that ſurrounds them, and have 
been compelled, by the ſterility of the ſoil, to 
ſeek abroad for the means of ſubſiſtence. You 
muſt not imagine, from the recital of theſe facts, 
that they enjoyed any excluſive privileges or 
royal charters, or that they were nurſed by 
particular immunities, in the infancy of their 
ſettlement. No; their freedom, their ſkill, 
their probity, and perſeverance, have accom- 
pliſhed every thing, and brought them by de- 
grees to the rank they now hold. 

From this firſt ſketch, I hope that my par- 
tiality to this iſland will be juſtified. Perhaps 
you hardly know that ſuch an one exiſts in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Cod, | What has hap- 
pened here has and will happen every where 
elſe. Give mankind the full rewards of their 
induſtry, allow them to enjoy the fruit of 
their labour under the peaceable ſhade of their 
vines and fig-trees, leave their native activity 
unſhackled and free, like a fair ſtream with- 
out dams or other obſtacles the firſt will fer- 


tilize 
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tilize the very ſand on which they tread, the 

other exhibit a navigable river, ſpreading 
plenty and cheerfulneſs wherever the declivity 
of the woe leads it. If theſe people are not 
famous for tracing the fragrant furrow on the 
plain, they plough the rougher ocean, they ga- 
ther from its ſurface, at an immenſe diſtance and 
with Herculean labours, the riches it affords; 
they go to hunt and catch that huge fiſh, 
which, by its ſtrength and velocity, one would 
imagine ought to be beyond the reach of man. 
This iſland has nothing deſerving of notice but 
its inhabitants; here you meet with neither 
ancient monuments, ſpacious halls, ſolemn 
temples, nor elegant dwellings; not a citadel 
nor any kind of fortification, not even a bat- 
tery to rend the air with its loud peals on. 
any folemn occaſion. As for their rural im- 


provements, they are many, but all of the moſt 
ſimple and uſeful kind. \ 


The iſland of Nantucket, a map of which, 
drawn by Dr. James Tupper, ſon of the ſheriff 
of the iſland, I ſend you incloſed, lies in lati- 
tude 41* 100. 100 miles N. E. from Cape 
Cod. 27 N. from Hyanes or Barnſtable, a 
town on the moſt contiguous part of the great 
peninſula; 21 miles W. by N. from Cape 
Pog, on the vineyard; 50 W. by N. from 
Wood's Hole, on Elizabeth Iſland; 80 miles 
N, from Boſton; 120 from Rhode-Iſland; 
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$00 S. from Bermudas. A table of references 
to the map is added below“. Sherborn is the 
only town on the iſland, which conſiſts of about 
539 houſes, that have been framed on the 
main; they are lathed and plaſtered within, 
| handſomely painted and boarded without; each 
has a cellar underneath, built with ſtones fetched 
alſo from the main: they are all of a ſimilar 
conſtruction and appearance; plain and en- 
tirely devoid of exterior or interior ornament, 
I obſerved but one which was built of bricks, 
belonging to Mr. ——, but like the reſt it is 
unadorned. The town ſtands on a riſing 
ſand-bank, on the weſt ſide of the harbour, 


which 
References to the Map of Nantucket. 
1 Point Coitou. | 17 The Narrow Pond. 
2 Brand-Point, on which | 18 Quays, a valuable track 
ſtands the light-houſe. of land. 
3 Eel-Point. - 19 Sheep-Paſture. 
4 Smith-Point. I 20 The track called Palpus. 
5 Bitter Eels Creeks. 21 The fiſhing-houſes of Si- 
6 Siaſconcet-Track. aſconcet. 
7 Sandy-Point. 22 Suſſacacher Pond. 
8 The town, docks, and | 23 Croſskaty Pond, full of 
wharfs, black ducks. 
9 Shoal - water Lagoon, | 24 Eaſt Pond, famous for 
which ſupplies the in- | brants. 


habitants with oiſters. | 25 The North Pond, 


10 The Track of Croſskaty. 26 Tuckanuck Iſland. 
11 Squam. 27 South Side Beach. 


12 Long Pond. 1 | 28 Matacut Harbour. 

13 The Waſhing-Pond. 29 Kapan high Sand Cliffs. 

14 Miacomet-Pond. 30 The Cliffs. 

15 The Bar, nine feet wa- 31 New Town Meadow. 
ter. | 32 Tominè Head, a high 

16 Tetoukemah Lots. | ground. | 


— 
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which is very ſafe from all winds. There are 
two places of worſhip, one for the ſociety of 
Friends, the other for that of Preſbyterians ; 
and in the middle of the town, near the market- 
place, ſtands a ſimple building, which is the 
county court-houſe. The town regularly aſcends 
toward the country, and in its vicinage they 
have ſeveral ſmall fields and gardens, yearly 
manured with the dung o&-their cows and the 
ſoil of their ſtreets. There are a good many 
cherry and peach trees planted in their ſtreets 
and in many other places; the apple-tree does 
not thrive well, they have therefore planted 
but few. The iſland contains no mountains, 
yet is very uneven; and the many riſing grounds 
and eminences, with which it is filled, have 
formed in the ſeveral vallies a great variety 
of ſwamps, where the Indian graſs and the blue 
bent, peculiar to ſuch foils, grow with tole- 
rable luxuriancy. Some of the ſwamps abound 
with peat, which ſerves the poor inſtead of 
fire-wood. There are fourteen ponds on this 
iſland, all extremely uſeful, ſome lying tranſ- 
verſely, almoſt acroſs it, which greatly help 
to divide it into partitions for the uſe of their 
cattle; others abound with peculiar fiſh and 
ſea fowls. Their ſtreets are not paved, but 
this is attended with little inconvenience, as it 
is never crouded with country carriages; and 
thoſe they haye in the town are ſeldom ipade 

| | uſe 
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uſe of but in the time of coming in and be- 
fore the ſailing of their fleets, At my firſt 
landing I was much ſurprized at the diſagree- 
able ſmell which ſtruck me in many parts of 
the town; it is cauſed by the whale-oil, and 
is unavoidable; the neatneſs peculiar to theſe 
people can neither remove or prevent it. There 
are near the wharfs a great many ſtorehouſes, 
where there ſtaple commodity is depoſited, as well 
as the innumerable materials which are always 
wanted to repair and fit out ſo many whale- 
men. They have three docks, each three 
hundred feet long, and extremely convenient ; 
at the head of which there are ten feet of water. 
| Theſe docks are built like thoſe in Boſton, of 
logs fetched from the continent, filled with 
ftones, and covered with ſand. Between theſe 
docks and the town there is room ſufficient 
for the landing of goods and for the paſſage of 
their numerous carts; for almoſt every man 
here has one: the wharfs, to the north and 
fouth of the docks, are built of the ſame 
materials, and give a ſtranger, at his firſt land- 
ing, a high idea of the proſperity of theſe 
people ; and there is room around theſe three 
docks for 300 ſail of veſſels. When their fleets 
have been ſucceſsful, the buſtle and hurry of 
- buſineſs on this ſpot, for ſome days after their ar- 
rival, would make you imagine, that Sherborn 
is the capital of a very opulent and large pro- 
| | | vince, 
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vince. On that point of land, which forms 
the weſt fide of the harbour, ſtands a very neat 
light-houſe; the oppoſite peninſula, called 
Coitou, ſecures it from the moſt dangerous 
winds, There are but few gardens and arable 
fields in the neighbourhood of the town, for 
nothing can be more ſterile and ſandy than 
this part of the iſland; they have however with 
unwearied perſeverance, by bringing a variety of 
manure, and by cow-penning, enriched” ſeveral 
ſpots where they raiſe Indian corn, potatoes, 
pompions, turnips, &c. On the higheſt part of 
this ſandy eminence, four windmills grind the 
grain they raiſe to import; and contiguous to 
them their rope-walk is to be ſeen, where full 
half of their cordage is manufactured. Between 
the ſhores of the harbour, the docks, and the 
town, there is a moſt excellent piece of mea- 
dow, incloſed and manured with ſuch coſt 
and pains as ſhew how neceſſary and pre- 
cious graſs is at Nantucket. Towards the point 
of Shemah the iſland is more level and the ſoil 
better; and there they have conſiderable lots 
well fenced and richly manured, where they 
_ diligently raiſe their yearly crops. There are 
but very few farms on this iſland, becauſe there 
are but very few ſpots that will admit of culti- 
vation without the aſſiſtance of dung and other 
manure; which. is very expenſive to fetch from 
the main, This iſland was patented, in the 

| year 
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year 1671, by twenty-ſeven proprietors, under 
the province of New- York ; which then claimed 


all the iſlands from the Neway Sink to Cape 


Cod. They found it ſo univerſally barren, and 
ſo unfit for cultivation, that they mutually 
agreed not to divide it, as each could neither 
live on, nor improve, that lot which might fall 
to his ſhare. They then caſt their eyes on 


the ſea, and, finding themſelves obliged to be- 
come fiſhermen, they looked for a harbour; 


and, having found one, they determined to build 
a town in its neighbourhood and to dwell to- 
gether. For that purpoſe they ſurveyed as 
much ground as would afford to each what is 
generally called here a home-lot. Forty acres 
were thought ſufficient to anſwer this double 
purpoſe; for, to what end ſhould they cover 
more land than they could improve, or even 
incloſe? not being poſſeſſed of a ſingle tree 
in the whole extent of their new dominion. 
This was all the territorial property they allotted ; 
the reſt they agreed to hold in common ; and, 
ſeeing that the ſcanty graſs of the iſland 
might feed ſheep, they agreed that cach pro- 


prietor ſhould, be entitled to feed on it, if he 


pleaſed, 560 fheep. By this agreement, the 
national flock was to conſiſt of 15,120; that is, 
the undivided part of the Iſland was, by ſuch 


means, ideally diviſible into as many parts or 


ſhares; to which nevertheleſs no certain de- 
terminate 
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terminate quantity of land was affixed: for 
they knew not how much the iſland contained, 
nor could the moſt judicious ſurveyor fix this 
ſmall quota as to quality and quantity. Far- 
ther they agreed, in caſe the graſs ſnould grow 
better by feeding, that then four ſheep ſhould 
repreſent a cow, and two cows a horſe: ſuch was 
the method this wiſe people took to enjoy in 
common their new ſettlement; ſuch was the 
mode of their firſt eſtabliſhment, which may 
be truly and literally called a paſtoral one. 
Several hundred of ſheep-paſture titles have 
ſince been divided on thoſe different tracks, 
which are now cultivated ; the reſt by inhe- 
ritance and intermarriages have been ſo ſub- 
divided, that it is very common for a girl to 
have no other portion but her outſet and four 
ſheep-paſtures, or the privilege of feeding a 
cow. But, as this privilege is founded on an 
ideal though real title to ſome unknown 
piece of land, which one day or another may 
be aſcertained, theſe fheep-paſture titles ſhould 
convey to your imagination ſomething more 
valuable and of greater credit than the -mere 
advantage ariſing from the benefit of a cow, 
which in that caſe would be no more than a 
right of commonage. Whereas here, as labour 
grows cheaper, as misfortunes from their ſea- 
adventures may happen, each perſon, poſſeſſed 
of a ſufficient number of theſe ſheep-paſture 


titles, 
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titles, may one day realize them on ſome pe- 
culiar ſpot, ſuch as ſhall be adjudged, by the 


council of the proprietors, to be adequate to 


their value; and this is the reaſon that theſe 
people very unwillingly ſell thoſe ſmall rights, 
and eſteem them more than you would imagine. 
They are the repreſentation of a future freehold, 
they cheriſh in the mind of the poſſeſſor a latent, 
though diſtant, hope, that, by his ſucceſs in his 
next whale ſeaſon, he may be able to pitch on 
ſome predilected ſpot, and there build himſelf a 
home, to which he may retire, and ſpend the lat- 
ter end of his days in peace. A council of pro- 
prietors always exiſts in this iſland, who decide 
their territorial differences; their titles are re- 
corded in the books of the county, which this 
town repreſents, as well as every conveyance of 
lands and other ſales. 

This iſland furniſhes the naturaliſt with few 
or no objects worthy obſervation: it appears 
to be the uneven ſummit of a ſandy ſubma- 
rine mountain, covered here and 'there with 
ſorrel, graſs, a few cedar-buſhes, and ſcrubby 


| oaks; their ſwamps are much more valuable 


for the peat they contain than for the trifling 
paſture of their ſurface; thoſe declining 
grounds which lead to the ſea-ſhores abound 
with beach graſs, a light fodder when cut and 
cured, - but very good when fed green. On 
the caſt ſide of the iſland they have ſeveral 
| tracks 
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tracks of falt graſſes, which, being carefully 
fenced, yield a conſiderable quantity of that 
wholeſome fodder. Among the many ponds, 
or lakes; with which this iſland abounds, there 
are ſome which have been made by the in- 
| truſion of the ſea, ſuch as Wiwidiah, the Long 


the Narrow, and ſeveral others; conſequently - 


thoſe are ſalt and the others freſh, - The for 
mer anſwer two conſiderable purpoſes; firſt, by . 
enabling them to fence the iſland with greater - 

facility; at peculiar high tides a great. number 
of fiſh enter into them, where they feed and 
grow large, and, at ſome known ſeaſons of the 
year, the inhabitants aſfemble and cut down 
the ſmall bars which the waves always throw 
up. By theſe eaſy mears the waters 'of the 
pond are let out, and, as the fiſh follow their 
native element; the inhabitants with proper 
hers catch as many as they want, in their way 
out, without any other trouble.  Thofe which 


are moſt common are the ſtreaked baſs, the blue 


fiſh, the tom-cod, the mackarel, the tew-tag, 
the herring, the flounder, eel, &c, Fiſhing is 
one of the greateſt diverſions the iſland afford 
At the welt end lies the harbour of Mule 
formed by Smith Point on the ſouth-weſt, by 
Fel Point on the north, and Tuckenut © Ifand on 
the north-weſt; but it is neither ſo ſafe, nor has it 
ſo good anchoring ground, as that near which 
the towns ſtands, Three ſmall creeks run into 

K it, 
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it, which yield the bittereſt eels I have ever 
taſted. Between the lots of Palpus on the eaſt, 
Barry's Vally and Miacomet pond on the 


ſouth, and the narrow pond on the weſt, not 


far from Sh&ma Point, they have a con- 
ſiderable track of even ground, being the leaſt 
ſandy and the beſt on the iſland, It is di- 
vided into ſeven fields, one of which is planted 
by that part of the community which are en- 


titled to it. This is called the common plan- 
tation, a ſimple but uſeful expedient; for, were 
cach holder of this track to fence his property, 
it would require a prodigious quantity of poſts 
and rails, which you muſt remember are. to be 


purchaſed and fetched from the main. Inſtead of 
thoſe private ſubdiviſions, each man's allotment 
of land is thrown into the general. field, which is 
fenced at the expence of the parties; within it 


every one does, with his own portion of the 


ground, whatever he pleaſes. This apparent 
community ſaves a very material expence, a 
great deal of labour, and perhaps raiſes a fort of 


emulation among them, which urges every one 


to fertilize his ſhare with the greateſt care and 
attention. Thus, every ſeven years, the whole 
of this track is under cultivation, and, en- 
riched by manure and ploughing, yields after- 
wards excellent paſture; to which the town- 
cows, amounting to 500, are daily led by the 

"Ag | town- 
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town- ſhepherd, and as regularly driven back 


in the evening. There each animal eaſily finds 


the houſe to which it belongs, where they are 
ſure to be well rewarded, for the milk they give, 
by a preſent of bran, grain, or ſome farina- 


ceous preparation; their ceconomy being very , 


great in that reſpect. Theſe are commonly 


called Tetoukemah lots. You muſt not ima- 


gine that every perſon on the iſland is either a 
land-holder, or concerned in rural operations; 
no, the greater part are at ſea, buſily employed 
in their different fiſheries; others are mert 
ſtrangers, who come to ſettle as handicrafts, 
mechanics, &c. and, even among the natives, 
few are poſſeſſed of determinate ſhares of land; 
for, engaged in ſea affairs or trade, they are 
ſatisfied with poſſeſſing a few ſheep-paſtures, 
by means of which they may have perhaps one 
or two cows. Many have but one; for, the 
great number of children they have has cauſed 
ſuch ſubdiviſions of the original proprietorſhip 
as is ſometimes puzzling to trace; and ſeveral 
of the moſt fortunate at ſea have purchaſed and 


realized a great number of theſe original paſture . 
titles. The beſt land on the iſland is at Palpus, 
remarkable for nothing but a houſe of enter- 


tainment. Quayes is a ſmall but valuable 
track, long - ſince purchaſed by Mr. Coffin, 


where he has erected the beſt houſe on the | 
iſland. By long attention, proximity of the 
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ſea, &c. this fertile ſpot has been well ma- 
nured and is now the garden of Nantucket. 

—Adjoining to it, on the welt ſide, there is a ſmall 
ſtream, on which they have erected a fulling- 
mill; on the eaſt ſide is the lot, known by the 

1 name of Squam, watered likewiſe by a ſmall 

1 rivulet, on which ſtands another fulling-mill. 

ö Here is a fine loomy ſoil, producing excellent 
clover, which is mowed twice a year. Theſe 
mills prepare all the cloth which is made here: 
you may eaſily ſuppoſe that, having ſo large a 
flock of ſheep, they abound in wool; part of 
this they export, and 'the reſt is fpun by their 
induſtrious wives, and converted into ſubſtan- 
tial garments. To the ſouth-eaſt is a great 
diviſion of the iſland, fenced by itſelf, known 
by the name of Siaſconcèt lot. It is a very 

uneven track of ground, abounding with 
ſwamps; here they turn in their fat cattle, or 
ſuch as they intend to ſtall-feed for their win- 

| - . ter's proviſions. It is on the ſhores of this part 

. of the iſland, near Pochick Rip, where they 

Will - catch their beſt fiſh, ſuch as ſea baſs, tew-tag, 
or black fiſh, cod, ſmelt, perch, ſhadine, 
pike, &c. They have erected a few fiſhing- 
houſes on this ſhore, as well as at Sankate's 
Head, and Suffakatche Beach, where the fiſher- 
men dwell in the fiſhing ſeaſon. Many red 
cedar buſhes and beach graſs grow on the pe- 


4 ninſula of Coitou; the ſoil is light and fandy, 
1308 2 and 


MAN.. 


and ſerves as a receptacle for rabbits. It is 
here that their ſheep find ſhelter in the ſnow- 
ſtorms of the winter. At the north end of 
Nantucket, there is a long point of land, pro- 
jecting far into the ſea, called Sandy Point; 


nothing grows on it but plain grafs; and this 


is the place whence they often catch porpoiſes 
and ſharks, by a very ingenious method. 
On this point they commonly drive their 
horſes in the ſpring of the year, in order to 
feed on the graſs it bears, which is uſeleſs 
when arrived at maturity. Between that point 
and the main iſland they have a valuable falt 
meadow, called Croſkaty, with a pond of the 


ſame name, famous for black ducks. Hence 


we .muſt return to Squam, which abounds in 
clover and herds-graſs; thoſe who poſſeſs it 
follow no maritime occupation, and therefore 


negle& nothing that can render it fertile and 


profitable. The reſt of the undeſcribed part of 
the iſland is open, and ſerves as a common 
paſture for their ſheep. To the weſt of the 
iſland is that of Tackanuck, where, in the ſpring, - 
their young cattle are driven to feed; it has a 


few oak buſhes, and two freſh-water ponds, 


abounding with teals, brandts, and many o- 
ther ſea fowls, brought to this iſland by the 
proximity of their ſand-banks and ſhallows ; 


where thouſands are ſeen feeding at low water. 


Here they have neither wolves nor foxes; thoſe 
K 3 inhabitants | 
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inhabitants therefore, who live out of town, 
raiſe with all ſecurity as much poultry as they 
want; their turkeys are very large and excel- 


lent. In ſummer this climate is extremely 


pleaſant; they are not expoſed to the ſcorching 
ſun of the continent, the heats being tempered 


by the ſea breezes, with which they are perpe- 


tually refreſhed. In the winter, however, they 
pay ſeverely for thoſe advantages; it is ex- 
tremely cold; the north-weſt wind, the tyrant 
of this country, after having eſcaped from our 
mountains and foreſts, free from all impedi- 


ment in its ſhort paſſage, blows with redoubled 


force, and renders this iſland bleak and uncom- 
fortable. On the other hand, the goodneſs of 
their houſes, the ſocial hoſpitality of their 
fire-ſides, and their good . cheer, make them 
ample amends for the ſeverity of the ſeaſon; 
nor are the ſnows fo deep as on the main. The 
neceſſary and unavoidable inactivity of that 
ſeaſon, combined with the vegetative reſt of 


nature, force mankind to ſuſpend their toils: 


often, at this ſeaſon, more than half the inhabi- 
tants of the iſland are at fea, fiſhing in milder 
latitudes. 3 - 
This iſland, as has been already hinted, ap- 
pears to be the ſummit of ſome huge ſandy 
mountain, affording - ſome acres of dry land 
for the habitation of man; other ſubmarine 


ones lie to the ſouthward of this, at different 


depths 


p 
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depths and different diſtances. This dangerous 
region is well known to the mariners by the 
name of Nantucket Shoals : theſe the bul- 
warks which ſo powerfully defend this iſland . 
from the impulſe of the mighty ocean, and re- 
pel the force of its waves; which, but for the 
accumulated barriers, would ere now have 
diſſolved its foundations, and torn it in pieces. 
Theſe are the banks which afforded to the 
firſt inhabitants of Nantucket their daily ſub- 
ſiſtence, as it was from theſe ſhoals that they 
drew the origin of that wealth which they now 
poſſeſs; and it was the ſchool where th 
learned how to venture farther, as the tes of 
their coaſt receded. The ſhores of this iſland 
abound with the ſoft-ſhelled, the hard-ſhelled, 
and the great, ſea-clams, a moſt nutricious ſhell- 
fiſh. Their ſands, their ſhallows, are covered 
with them; they multiply ſo faſt, that they are 
a never-failing reſource, Theſe, and the great 
variety of fiſh' they catch, conſtitute the prin- 
cipal food of the inhabitants. It was likewiſe 
that of the aborigines, whom the firſt ſettlers 
found here ; the poſterity of whom ſtill live to- 
gether in decent houſes along the ſhores of 
Miacomet pond, on the ſouth fide of the iſland; 
They are an induſtrious, harmleſs, race, as ex- 
pert and as fond of a ſeafaring life as their fel- 
low inhabitants, the whites: Long before their 
arrival they had been engaged in petty wars 
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againſt one another ; the latter brought them 
peace, for it was in queſt of peace that they 
abandoned the main. This iſland was then 
ſuppoſed to be under the juriſdiction of New 
Tork, as well as the iſlands of the Vine- 
yard, Elizabeth's, &c, but have been ſince 
adjudged to be a part of the province of Maſ- 
ſachuſet's Bay, This change of juriſdiction 
procured them that peace they wanted, and 
which their brethren had fo long refuſed them 
in the days of their religious phrepſy : thus 
have enthuſiaſm and perſecution, both in Europe 
as well as here, been the cauſe. of the moſt ar- 
duous undertakings, and the means. of thoſe 
rapid. ſettlements , which have been made along 
theſe extended ſea-ſhores. This iſland, having 
been, ſince incorporated with the neighbouring 
province, is become one of its counties, known 
by the name of Nantucket, as well as the iſland 
of the Vineyard by that of Duke's County, 
They enjoy here the ſame municipal .cſtabliſh- 


ment in common with the reſt; and therefore 


every requiſite officer, ſuch as ſheriff, juſtice 
of the peace, ſuperyiſors, aſſeſſors, conſtables, 
overſeers of the poor, &c. Their 3 are 
proportioned to thoſe of the metropolis; 

are levied, as with us, by valuations, 8 on 
and fixed according to the laws of the pro- 
Vince; and by aſſeſſments formed by the aſſeſ- 


| tors, who are yearly, choſen by the people, and 


_ Whoſe 
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whoſe office obliges them to take either an oath 
or an affirmation, Two-thirds of the magiſtrates - 
they have here are of the ſociety of Friends. 
Before I enter into the farther detail of this 
people's government, induſtry, mode of living, 
&c. I think it neceſſary to give you a ſhort 
ſketch of the political ſtate the natives had 
been in à few years preceding the arrival of 
the whites among them, They are haſtening 
towards a total annihilation, and this may be, 
perhaps, the laſt compliment that will ever be 
paid them by any traveller. They were not 
extirpated by fraud, violence, or injuſtice, as 
| hath been the caſe in fo many provinces; on 
the contrary, they have been treated by theſe 
people as brethren; the peculiar genius of 
their ſect inſpiring them with the ſame ſpirit of 
moderation which was exhibited at Pennſylvania. 
Before the arrival of the Europeans, they lived 
on the fiſh of their ſhores; and it was from the 
led to draw their firſt ſubſiſtence, It is un- 
certain whether the original right of the Earl 
of Sterling, or that of the Duke of York, was 
founded on a fair purchaſe” of the ſail or not; 
whatever injuſtice might have been committed 
in that reſpect cannot be charged to the ac- 
count of thoſe Friends, who purchaſed: from 
others, who, no doubt, founded their right on 
Indian grants: and, if their numbers are now ſo 
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decreaſed, it muſt not be attributed either to 
tyranny or violence, but to ſome of thoſe cauſes, 
which have uninterruptedly produced the ſame 
effects from one end of the continent to the 
other, wherever both nations have been mixed. 
This inſignificant ſpot, like the ſea- ſnores of 
the great peninſula, was filled with theſe 
people; the great plenty of clams, oiſters, and 
other fiſh, on which they lived, and which they 
eaſily caught, had prodigiouſly increaſed their 
numbers. Hiftory does not inform us what 
particular nation the aborigines of Nantucket 
were of; it is however very probable that they 
anciently emigrated from the oppoſite coaſt, 
perhaps from the Hyanneès, which is but 


twenty-ſeven miles diſtant. As they then ſpoke 


and ſtill ſpeak the Nattick, it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe that they muſt have had ſome affinity 
with that nation; or elſe that the Nattick, like 
the Huron, in the north-weſtern parts of this 
continent, muſt have been the moſt prevailing 
one in this region. Mr. Elliot, an eminent 
New England divine, and one of ' the. firſt 
founders of that great colony, tranſlated the 


Bible into. this language in the year ,1666, 


which was printed ſoon after at Cambridge, 
near. Boſton ; he tranſlated alſo the catechiſm, 
and many other uſeful books, which are ſtill 


very common on this iſland, and are daily made 


uſe of by thoſe Indians who are taught to read. 
The 
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The young Europeans learn it with the ſame 
facility as their own tongues; and ever after 
ſpeak it both with eaſe and fluency. Whether 
the preſent Indians are the deſcendants of the an- 
cient natives of the iſland, or whether they are 
the remains of the many different nations which 
once inhabited the regions of Maſhpe and Nobf- 
cuſſet, in the peninſula now known by the name 
of Cape Cod, no one can poſitively tell, not 


even themſelves. The laſt opinion ſeems to 


be that of the moſt ſenſible people of the 
iſland. So prevailing is the diſpoſition of man 
to quarrel; and to ſhed blood; io prone is he 
to diviſions and parties ; that even the ancient 
natives of this little ſpot were ſeparated into two 
communities, inyeterately waging war againſt 
each other, like the more powerful tribes of 
the continent. What do you imagine was the 
cauſe of this national quarrel? All the coaſt 
of their iſland equally abounded with the ſame 
quantity of fiſh and clams; in that inſtance 
there could be no jealouſy, no motives to an- 
ger; the country afforded them no game: one 
would think this ought to have the coun- 
try of harmony and peace, But behold the 
ſingular deſtiny of the human kind, ever in- 
ferior, in many inſtances, to the more certain 
inſtinct of animals; among which the indivi- . 
duals of the ſame ſpecies are always friends, 


ſtand 
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ſtand the ſame language, they ſhed not each 
other's blood, they eat not each other's fleſh, 
That part of theſe rude people, who lived on 
the eaſtern ſhores of the ifland, had from time 


immemorial tried to deſtroy thoſe who lived on 


the weſt; thoſe latter, inſpired with the ſame 


evil genius, had not been behind hand in re- 


taliating: : thus was a perpetual war ſubſiſting 
between theſe people, founded on no other 
reaſon the adventitious place of their na- 
tivity and refidence. In proceſs of time both 
parties became ſo thin and depopulated, that 
the few who remained, fearing leſt their race 
ſhould become totally extinct, fortunately 
thought of an expedient which prevented their 
entire annihilation. Some years before the Eu- 
ropeans came, they mutually agreed to ſettle 
2 partition line, which ſhould divide the iſland 
from north to ſouth ; the people of che weſt 
agreed not to kill thoſe of the eaſt, except they 
were found tranſgreſſing over the weſtern part 
of the line; thoſe of the laſt entered into a re- 
ciprocal agreement. By theſe fimple means 
peace was eſtabliſned among them, and this is 
the only record which ſeenſy to entitle them to 
the denomination of men. This happy ſettle- 
ment put a ſtop to their ſanguinary depreda- 
tions ; none fell afterward but a few raſh im- 
prudent individuals; on the contrary, they 
TIN greatly. But another misfortune 
awaited 
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_ gwaited them; when the Europeans came, they 
caught the ſmall-pox, and their improper treat- 


ment of that diforder ſwept away great num- 

bers: -this calamity was ſucceeded by the uſe of 
rum; and theſe are the two principal cauſes 
which ſo much diminiſhed their numbers, not 
only here but all over the continent. In ſome ' 
places whole nations have diſappeared. Some 
years ago, three Indian canoes, on their return 
to Detroit from the falls of Niagara, unluckily 
got the ſmall-pox from the Europeans with 
whom they had traded, It broke out near che 
long point on lake Erie ; there they all periſhed; 
their canoes, and their goods, were afterwards 
found by ſome travellers journeying the ſame 


way; their dogs were yet alive. Belides the 


ſmall-pox, and the uſe of fpirituous liquors, 
the two greateſt curſes they have received from 


us, there is a ſort of phyſical antipathy, which 


is equally powerful from one end of the conti- 

nent to the other. Wherever they ha | 
be mixed, or even to live in the neighbour- 
hood of the Europeans, they became expoſed 
to a variety of accidents and misfortunes to 
which they always fall victims: ſuch are par- 
ticular fevers, to which they were ſtrangers 
before, and ſinking into a ſingular ſort of in- 
dolence and ſloth. This has been invari- 
ably the caſe wherever the ſame aſſociation 


has taken place; as at Nattick, Maſhpe, Soc- 


canoket 
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canoket Ti the bounds of Falmouth, Nobſeuſs 


ſet, Houratonick, Monhauſet, and the Vineyard. 


Even the Mohawks themſelves, who were 
once ſo populous and ſuch renowned warriors, 
are now reduced to leſs than 200 ſince the 
European ſettlements have circumſcribed the 
territories which their anceſtors had reſerved. 
Three years before the arrival of the Europeans 
at Cape Cod, a frightful diſtemper had ſwept 


away a great many along its coaſts, which made 


the landing and intruſion of our forefathers 
much eaſier than it otherwiſe might have been. 
In the year 1763, above half of the Indians of 
this iſland periſhed by a ſtrange fever, which 


the Europeans who nurſed them never caught; 


they appear to be a. race doomed to recede and 
difappear before the ſuperior genius of the 
Europeans. The only antient cuſtom of theſe 
people that is remembered is, that, in their mu- 


. tual exchanges, forty ſun-dried clams, ſtrung 
on a ſtring, paſſed for the value of what might 


be called a copper. They were ſtrangers to 
the uſe and value of wampum, ſo well known 


to thoſe of the main. The few families 


now remaining are meek and harmleſs; their 
antient ferocity is gone: they were early 
chriſtianized by the New-England miſſionaries, 
as well as thoſe of the Vineyard, and of ſe- 


_  veral other parts of the Maſſachuſets; and to 
this day they remain ſtrict obſeryers of the 


laws 
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laws and cuſtoms of that religion, being care- 


fully taught while young. Their ſedentary life 
has led them to this degree of civilization 
much more effectually than if they had ſtill 


remained hunters. They are fond of the ſea, 


and expert mariners. They have learned from 
the Quakers the art of catching both the cod 
and whale; in conſequence of which, five of 
them always make part of the complement of 


men requiſite to fit out a whale- boat. Many 
have removed hither from the Vineyard, on 


which account they are more numerous in Nan- 
tucket than any where elſe. 

It is ſtrange what revolution has happened 
among them in leſs than two hundred years! 
What is become of thoſe numerous tribes which 


formerly inhabited the extenſive ſhores of the 
| den Bur GP Aale even from Numkeag, 


(Salem, Saugus, ( Lynn,) Shawmut, (Boſton, )* 
Pataxet, Napouſet, (Milton,) Matapan, (Dor- 


cheſter, Wineſimet, (Chelſea, Poiaſſet, Pokino- ' 


ket, (New Plymouth, Suecanoffet, ( Falmouth, ) 
Titicut, (Chatham,) Nobſcuſſet, (Yarmouth, 
Nauſſit, ( Eartham, ) Hyanneès, (Barnſtaple,) &c. 
and many others who lived on ſea- ſhores of above 
three hundred miles in length; without men- 
tioning thoſe powerful tribes which once dwelt 


between the rivers Hudſon, Connecticut, Piſxà- 


taqui, and Kennebtck, the Mthikaudret, Mo- 
higuine, Pequods, Narraganſets, Nianticks, 
a Maſſa- 
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Maſſachuſets, Wamponougs, Nipnets, Tarrarjs 
teens, &c.— They are gone, and every me- 
morial of them is loſt; no veſtiges what- 
ever are left of thoſe ſwarms which once inha- 
bited this country, and repleniſhed both ſides 
of the great peninſula of Cape Cod: not 
even one- of the poſterity of the famous Maſ- 
1 conomèo is left, (the ſachem of Cape Ann); 
1 not one of the deſcendants of Maſſaſoit, father 
* of Metacomèt, (Philip, ) and Wamſutta, ¶ Alex- 
ui,) he who firſt conveyed ſome lands to 
1 the Plymouth Company. They have all diſ- 
. appeared either in the wars which the Eu- 


- wm — — 
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1 ropeans carried on againſt them, or elſe they 

1 have mouldered away, gathered in ſome of 
bY their ancient towns, in contempt and oblivion : 
„ nothing remains of them all, but one extraor- 
3 ! dinary monument, and even this they owe to 


the induſtry and religious zeal of the Europeans, 
I mean the Bible, tranſlated into the Nattick 
tongue. Many of theſe tribes, giving way to the 
F ſuperior power of the whites, retired to their 
| ancient villages, collecting the ſcattered te- 

mains of nations once populous ; and, in their. 
grant of lands, reſerved to themſelves and poſ- 
terity certain portions, which lay contiguous 
to them. There, forgetting their ancient man- 
ners, they dwelt in peace; in a few years their 
territories were ſurrounded by the improve- 
ments of the Europeans; in conſequence of 
which 
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which they grew lazy, inactive, unwilling, and 


unapt, to imitate or to follow any of our trades, 
and, in a few generations, either totally periſhed 
or elſe came over to the Vineyard, or to this 
iſland, to reunite themſelves with ſuch ſoci- 
eties of their countrymen as would receive 
them. Such has been the fate of many nations, 
once warlike and independent; what we ſee 
now on the main, or on thoſe iſlands, may be 
juſtly conſidered as the only remains of thoſe 
ancient tribes: might I be permitted to pay, 
perhaps, a very uſeleſs compliment to thoſe - 
at leaſt who inhabit the great peninſula of 
Namſet, now Cape Cod, with whoſe names 
and ancient ſituation I am well acquainted. 
This peninſula was divided into two great re- 
gions; that on the ſide of the bay was known 
by the name of Nobſcuſſer, from one of its 
\ FB towns; the capital was called Nauſit, (ow 
Eaſtbam); hence the Indians of that region 
| were called Nauſit Indians, though they dwelt 
in the villages of Pamet, Noſſet, Paſhte, Poto- 
maket, Soktoowoket, Nobſcuſſet, (Yarmouth ). 
2 The region on the Atlantic fide was called 
Maſhpte, and contained the tribes of Hyan- 
nèes, Coſtowet, Waquoit, Scootin, Saconaſſet, 
Maſhpte, and Namſet. Several of theſe Indian 
towns have been ſince converted into flouriſh- | 
ing European ſettlements, known by different 
names; for, as the natives were excellent judges 
L of 
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of land, which they had fertilized beſides with 


the ſhells of their fiſh, &c. the latter could 
not make a better choice; though in general 
this great peninfula is but a fandy pine track, 
a few good ſpots excepted. It is divided into 
ſeven townſhips, viz. Batnſtable, Yarmouth, 
Harwich, Chatham, Eaſtham, Pamet, Nam- 
ſet, or Province-town, at the extremity of 
the Cape. Yet theſe are very populous, though 
I am at a loſs to conceive on what the inha- 
bitants live, beſides clams, oifters, and fiſh; 
their piny lands being the moſt ungrateful ſoil 
in the world. The miniſter of Namſet, or Pro- 
vince-town, receives from the government of 
Maſſachuſet a ſalary of fifty pounds per annum; 
and, ſuch is the poverty of the inhabitants of 
that place, that, unable to pay him any money, 
each maſter of a family is obliged to allow 
him two hundred horſe feet, ( /pin,) with 
which this primitive prieſt fertilizes the land 
of his glebe, which he tills himſelf: for 
nothing will grow on theſe hungry ſoils with- 
out the aſſiſtance of this extraordinary manure, 
fourteen buſhels of Indian corn being looked 
upon as a good crop. But it is time to return 


from a digreſſion, which I hope you will par- 


don. Nantucket is a great nurſery of ſeamen, 
pilots, coaſters, - bank-fiſhermen ; as a 
the province of Maſſa- 


Common 
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Common Pleas, and their appeal lies to the 
ſupreme court at Boſton. I obſerved before, 
that the Friends compoſe two-thirds of the 
magiſtracy of this iſland; thus they are the 
proprietors of its territory, and the principal 
rulers of its inhabitants; but, with all this ap- 
paratus of law, its coercive powers are feldom 
wanted or required. Seldom is it that any 


"individual is amerced or puniſhed ; their Jail 


conveys no terror; no man has loft his life here 
judicially ſince the foundation of this town, 
which is p of a hundred years. So- 
lemn tribunals, public executions, humiliating 
puniſhments, are altogether unknown. I fav 
heither governors, nor any pegeantry of ſtate ; 
neither oſtentatious magiſtrates, nor any indi- 
viduals clothed with uſeleſs dignity: no arti- 


ficial phantoms ſubſiſt here, either civil or re- 


ligious; no gibbets loaded with guilty citizens 


offer themſelves to your view; no ſoldiers are 


appointed to bayonet their compatriots into 
ſervile compliance. But how is a ſociety 
compoſed of 5000 d preſerved in the 
bonds of peace and tranquillity ? How are 
the weak protected from the ſtrong? I will 
tell you. Idleneſs and poverty, the cauſes of 
ſo many crimes, are unknown here; each 
ſeeks, in the proſecution of his lawful buſineſs, 
that honeſt gain which ſupports them; every 


period of their time is full, either on ſhore 
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or at ſea, A probable expectation of reaſon- 
able profits, or of kindly aſſiſtance, if they 
fail of ſucceſs, renders them ſtrangers to licen- 


tious expedients. — The ſimplicity of their 


manners ſhortens the catalogue of their wants; 
the law at a diſtance is ever ready to exert 
itſelf in the protection of thoſe who ſtand in 
need of its aſſiſtance. The greateſt part of 
them are always at ſea, purſuing the whale, or 
raiſing the cod from the ſurface of the banks; 
ſome cultivate their little farms with the ut- 
moſt diligence; ſome are employed in exerci- 
ſing various trades; others again in providing 
every neceſſary reſource in order to refit their 
veſſels or repair what misfortunes may happen, 
looking out for future markets, &c. Such 
is the rotation of thoſe different ſcenes of bu- 
ſineſs which fill the meaſure of their days, 'of 
that part of their lives, at leaſt, which is en- 
livened by health, ſpirits, and vigour. It is 
but ſeldom that vice grows on a barren ſand 


like this, which produces nothing without ex- 


treme labour. How could the common follies 


of ſociety take root in ſo deſpicable a ſoil? 


they generally thrive on its exuberant juices : 


here there are none but thoſe which admi- 
niſter to the uſeful, ro the neceſſary, and to 


the indiſpenſable, comforts of life. This land 


' muſt neceſſarily either produce health, tempe- 


rance, and a great equality of conditions, or the 
| | maoſt 
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moſt abje& miſery. Could the manners of lux- 
urious countries be imported here, like an epi- 
demical diſorder they would deſtroy every thing; 
the majority of them could not exiſt a month, 
they would be obliged to emigrate. 4 As in all 
ſocieties, except that of the natives, ſome dif- 
ference muſt neceſſarily exiſt between indivi- 
dual and individual, (for there muſt be ſome more 
exalted than the reſt either by their riches or 
their talents,) ſo in this, there are what you 
might call the high, the middling, and the low; 
and this difference will always be more re- 
markable among people who live by ſea- ex- 
curſions than among thoſe who live by the 
, cultivation of their land. The firſt run greater 
hazard, and adventure more: the profits and the 
misfortunes attending this mode of life muſt, 
neceſſarily introduce a greater diſparity than 
among the latter, where the equal diviſion of 
the land offers no ſhort road to ſuperior riches. 
The only difference that may ariſe among them 
is that of induſtry, and perhaps of ſuperior 
goodneſs of ſoil: the gradations, I obſerved 
here, are founded on nothing more than the good / 
or ill ſucceſs of their maritime enterpriſes, and 
do not proceed from education; that is the 
ſame throughout every claſs; ſimple, uſeful, and 
unadorned, like their dreſs and their houſes. 
This neceſſary difference in their fortunes 
does not however cauſe thoſe heart-burnings, © 
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which in other ſocieties generate crimes. The 
ſea, which ſurrounds them, is equally open to 
all, and preſents to all an equal title to the 
chance of . good fortune. | A collector from 
Boſton is the only king's officer who appears 
on theſe ſhores to receive the trifling duties 
which this community owe to thoſe who pro- 


tect them, and under the ſhadow of whoſe 
wings they navigate to all parts of the world. 


——— — ü —ẽ 


EL TITER V. 


CUSTOMARY EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
OF THE INHABITANTS OF NANTUCKET. 


HE eaſieſt way of becorifing acquainted 
with the modes of thinking, the rules of 


conduct, and the prevailing manners of any 


people, is to examine what ſort of education 


they give their children; how they treat them 


at home, and what they are taught in their 
places of public worſhip, At home their 
tender minds muſt be early ſtruck with the gra- 


vity, the ſerious though cheerful deportment, of 


their parents; they are inured to a principle 


of fubordination, ariſing nejther from ſudden 


paſſions nor inconſiderate pleaſure; they are 


gently 15285 by an bern ſilk cord, which 
| ui. . es 
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unites ſoftneſs and ſtrength. A perfect equani- 
mity prevails in moſt of their families, and bad 
example hardly ever ſows in their hearts the 
ſeeds of future and ſimilar faults. They are 
corrected with tenderneſs, nurſed with the moſt 
affectionate care, clad with that decent plain- 
neſs, from which they obſerve their parents | 
never to depart: in ſhort, by the force of ex- 
ample, which is ſuperior even to the ſtrongeſt ( 
inſtin& of nature, more than by precepts, they \ 
learn to follow the ſteps of their parents, to _ 
ſpiſe oſtentatiouſneſs as being ſinful, They ac 
quire a taſte for that neatneſs for which their 
fathers are ſo conſpicuous; they learn to be 
prudent and ſaving; the very tone of voice, 
with which they are always addreſſed, eſta- 
bliſhes in them that ſoftneſs of diction, which 
ever after becomes habitual. Frugal, ſober, 
orderly, parents, attached to their buſineſs, 
conſtantly ſollowing ſome uſeful occupation, 
never guilty of riot, diſſipation, or other irre- 
gularities, cannot fail of training up children to 
the ſame uniformity of life and manners. If 
they are left with fortunes, they are taught how 
to ſave them, and how to enjoy them with 
moderation and decency ; if they have none, 
they know how to venture, how to work, and 
toil, as their fathers have done before them. If 
they fail of ſucceſs, , there are always in this 
land (and wherever this ſociety ' prevails) 
# 114 eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed reſources, founded on the moſt be- 
nevolent principles. At their meetings they 
are taught the few, the ſimple, tenets of their 
ſect; tenets, as fit to render men ſober, induſ- 
trious, juſt, and merciful, as thoſe delivered 
in the moſt magnificent churches and cathe- 
drals: they are inſtructed in the moſt eſſential 
duties of Chriſtianity, ſo as not to offend the. 
Divinity by the commiſſion of evil deeds; to 
dread his wrath, and the 
denounced ; they are taught 
to have a proper confidence in 
they deprecate his juſtice. As 
their different modes of worſhip, a 
different interpretations of ſome parts of the 
Scriptures, neceſſarily . have various opinions 
and prejudices, which contribute ſomething in 
forming their characteriſtics in ſociety, ſo thoſe 
of the Friends are well known: obedience to 
the laws, even to non-reliftance, juſtice, good- 
will to all, benevolence at home, ſobriety, - 
meekneſs, neatneſs, love of order, fondneſs 
and appetite for commerce. They are as re- 
markable here for thoſe virtues as at Philadel- 
phia, which is their American cradle, and the 
| boaſt of that ſociety. At ſchool they learn to 
read, and write a good hand, until they are 
twelve years old; they are then in general put 
apprentices to the cooper's trade, which is the 
{cond eſſential branch of buſineſs followed 
here; 


the ſame time 
is mercy, while 
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here; at fourteen they are ſent to ſea, where 
in their leiſure ' hours their companions teach 
them the art of navigation, which they have 
an opportunity of practiſing on the ſpot. They 
learn the great and uſeful art of working a ſhip 
in all the different ſituations which the ſea and 
wind ſo often require; and ſurely there cannot 
be a better or a more uſeful ſchool of that 
kind in the world. They then go gradually 
through every ſtation of rowers, ſteerſmen, and 
harpooners ; thus they learn to attack, to pur- 
ſue, to overtake, to cut, to dreſs, their huge 
game: and, after having performed ſeveral ſuch 
voyages, and perfected themſelves in this buſi- 
neſs, they are fit either for the counting-houſe or 
the chaſe. : 

The firſt proprietors of this iſland, or rather 
the firſt founders of this town, began their career 
of induſtry with a ſingle whale-boat, with which 
they went to fiſh for cod; the ſmall diſtance from 
their ſhores, at which they caught it, enabled x 
them ſoon to increaſe their buſineſs, and- thoſe 
early ſucceſſes firſt led them to conceive that 
they might likewiſe catch the whales, which 
hitherto ſported undiſturbed on their banks. 
After many trials, and ſeveral miſcarriages, they 

\) ſucceeded ; thus they proceeded, ſtep by ſtep; 
the profits of one ſucceſsful enterprize helped 
them to purchaſe and prepare better materials 
for a more extenſive one: as theſe were at- 
| | tended 
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tended with little coſts, their profits grew 
greater. The ſouth ſides of the iſland, from 
eaſt to weſt, were divided into four equal 
parts, and each part was aſſigned to a com- 
pany of ſix, which, though thus ſeparated, ſtill 
carried on their buſineſs in common. In the 
middle of this diſtance they erected a maſt, 
provided with a ſufficient number of rounds, 
and near it they built a temporary hut, where 
five of the aſſociates lived, whilſt the fixth 
from his high ſtation carefully looked toward 
the ſea, in order to obſerve the ſpouting of the 
whales. As ſoon as any were diſcovered, 
the centinel deſcended, the whale-boat was 
launched, and the company went forth 1n queſt 
of their game. It may appear ſtrange to you, 
that ſo ſlender a veſlel as an American whale- 
boat, containing ſix diminutive beings, ſhould 
dare to purſue and to attack, in its native ele- 
ment, the largeſt and ſtrongeſt fiſh that nature 
has created. Yet, by the exertions of an admi- 
rable dexterity, improved by a long practice, 
in which theſe people are become ' ſuperior to 
any other whale-men, by knowing the temper 
of the whale after her firſt movement, and by 
many other , uſeful obſervations, they ſeldom 
failed to harpoon it, and to bring the huge 
leviathan on the ſhores. Thus they went on, 
until the profits they made enabled them to 


purchaſe larger veſſels, and to purſue them far- 
| ther, 
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ther, when the whales quitted their coaſts; 
thoſe, who failed in their enterprizes, returned 
to the cod-fiſheries, which had been their firſt 
ſchool, and their firſt reſource ; they even began 
to viſit the banks of Cape Breton, the iſle of 
Sable, and all the other fiſhing-places, with 
which this. coaſt of America abounds, By, q 
degrees* they went a whaling to Newfoundland, * 
to the Gulph of St. Laurence, to the Straits 
of Belleifle, the coaſt of Labrador, Davis's 
Straits, even to Cape Deſolation, in 90? of 
latitude ; where the Danes carry on ſome 
fiſneries in ſpite of the perpetual ſeverities of 
that inhoſpitable climate. In proceſs of time 
they viſited the weſtern iſlands, the latitude of 
34 famous for that fiſh, the Brazils, the coaſt 
of Guinea, Would you believe that they have 
already gone to the Falkland Illands, and that 
I have heard ſeveral of them talk of going to 
the South Sea! Their confidence is fo great, 
and their knowledge of this branch of buſi- 
neſs ſo ſuperior to that of any other people, 
that they have acquired a monopoly of this 
commodity. Such were their feeble be- 
ginnings, ſuch the infancy and the progreſs of \ 
their maritime ſchemes ; ſuch is now the degree 
of boldneſs and activity to which they are 
arrived in their manhood. After their ex- 
amples ſeveral companies haye been formed 
in many of our capitals, where every neceſſary 
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article of proviſions, implements, and timber, 


are to be found. But the induſtry, exerted by 
the people of Nantucket, hath hitherto enabled 


them to rival all their competitors; conſe- 
quently this 1s the greateſt mart for oil, whale- 


bone, and ſperma-ceti, on the continent. It does 


not follow however that they are always ſuc- 


ceſsful; this would be an extraordinary field 


indeed, where the crops ſhould never fail; 


many voyages do not repay the original coft 
of fitting out: they bear ſuch misfortunes like 
true merchants, and, as they never venture their 
all like gameſters, they try their fortunes again 
the latter hope to win by chance alone, the 


former by induſtry, well-judged ſpeculation, 
and ſome hazard. I was there when Mr. 


had miffed one of his veſſels; ſhe had been 
given over for loſt by every body, but happily 
arrived, before I came away, after an abſence 
of thirteen months. She had met with a va- 
riety of diſappointments on the ſtation ſhe was 
ordered to, and, rather than return empty, the 
people ſteered for the coaſt of Guinea, where 


they fortunately fell in with ſeveral whales, 


and brought home upward of 600 barrels of 


oil, beſide bone. Thoſe returns are ſome- 


times diſpoſed of in the towns of the continent, 


where they are exchanged for ſuch commodities 


as are wanted; but they are moſt commonly 


ſent to England, where they always ſell for 


caſh. 


. 
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caſh. When this is intended, a veſſel larger 


than the reſt is fitted out to be filled with oil 


on the ſpot where it is found and made, 
and thence ſhe fails immediately for London. 


This expedient ſaves time, freight, and ex- 


pence; and from that capital they bring back 
whateyer they want. They employ alſo ſeve- 
ral veſſels in tranſporting lumber to the Weſt- 
Indian Iſlands, from whence they procure in 


return the various productions of the country, 


which they afterwards exchange wherever they 
can hear of an advantageous market. Being 
extremely acute, they well know how to im- 


prove all the advantages which the combina- 


tion of ſo many branches of buſineſs conſtantly 
affords ; the ſpirit of commerce, which is the 
ſimple 'art of a reciprocal ſupply of wants, is 
well underſtood here by every body. They 
poſſeſs, like the generality of the Americans, a 
large ſhare of native penetration, activity, and 
good ſenſe, which leads them to a variety of 
other ſecondary ſchemes too tedious to men- 
tion : they are well acquainted with the cheapeſt 
method of procuring lumber from Kennebeck 
River, Penobſcot, &c. pitch and tar, from 
North Carolina; flour and biſcuit, from Phi- 
ladelphia ; beef and pork, from Connecticut. 
They know how to exchange their cod-fiſh, and 
Weſt-Indian produce, for thoſe articles which 
they are continually either bringing to their 
iſland, 
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iſland, or ſending off to other places where 
they are wanted. By means of all theſe com- 
mercial negotiations, they have greatly cheap- 
ened the fitting out of their whaling fleets, 
and therefore much improved their fiſheries, 
They are indebted for all theſe advantages, not 
only to their national genius but to the poverty 
of their ſoil; and, as a proof of what I have fo 
often advanced, look at the Vineyard, (their 
neighbouring iſland,) which is inhabited by a 
ſet of people as keen and as ſagacious as them- 
| ſelves. Their ſoil being in general extremely 
| fertile, they have fewer navigators ; though they 
are equally well ſituated for the fiſhing-buſineſs. 
| ; As, in my way back to Falmouth on the Main, 
[- I viſited this ſiſter iſland; permit me to give 
| you, as conciſely as I can, a ſhort but true de- 
ſcription of it; I am not ſo limited in the 
principal object of this journey as to wiſh to 
- confine myſelf to the ſingle ſpot of Nantucket. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND OF MARTHA'S 
VINEYARD; AND. OF THE WHALE-FISHERY. 


HIS iſtand is twenty miles in length,” and 


from ſeven to eight miles in breadth, as 


you may ſee by the annexed map.* Ir lies 
nine miles from the continent, and, with the 


Elizabeth Iſlands, forms one of the counties of 


Maſſachuſet's Bay, known by the name of 
Duke's County. Thoſe latter, which ate fix 
in number, are about nine miles diſtant from 
the Vineyard, and are all famous for excellent 
dairies. A good ferry is eſtabliſhed between 
Edgar Town and Falmouth on the main, the 
diſtance being nine miles. 
is divided into three townſhips, viz. Edgar, 
Chilmark, and Tiſbury; the number of inha- 
bitants is computed at about 4000, 300 of 


which 


References to the Map of Martha's Vineyard. 


1 Starbuck Point. 
2 Beniah Norton's houſe, the colonel of the illand. 
3 The houſe of James Athearn, Eſq. 
4 Dr. Mahew's houſe. 
5 Iron-mine, the ore of which i is carried to the —_— at 
Taunton. 
6 Lagoon, famous for catching baſs under the ice. , 
7 The beſt mowing grounds in the iſland, yielding Four 
tons of black graſs per acre, 
8 Excellent planting ground, 


9 A mine of good pipe-clay. 


* 
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which are Indians. Edgar is the . beſt ſea-port, 
and the ſhire- town, and, as its ſoil is light and 
ſandy, many of its inhabitants follow the ex- 
ample of the people of Nantucket. The town 
of Chilmark has no good harbour, but the 
land is excellent and no way inferior to any on 
the continent: it contains excellent paſtures, 
convenient brooks for mills, ſtone for fencing, 
&c. The town of Tiſbury is remarkable for 
the excellence of its timber, and has a har- 
bour where the water is deep enough for ſhips 
of the line. The ſtock of the iſland is 20000 
ſheep, 2000 neat cattle, beſides horſes and goats; 
they have alſo ſome deer, and abundance of 
ſea-fowls. This has been from the beginning, 
and is to this day, the principal ſeminary of the 
Indians; they live on that part of the iſland 
which is called Chapoquidick, and were very 
early chriſtianiſed by the reſpectable family of 
the Mahews, the firſt proprietors of it. The firſt 
ſettler of that name conveyed by will to a fa- 
vourite daughter a certain part of it, on which 
there grew many wild vines; thence it was 
called Martha's Vineyard, after her name, 
which, in proceſs of time, extended to the 
whole iſland. The poſterity of the ancient 
aborigines remain here, to this day, on lands 
which their forefathers reſerved for themſelves, 
and which are religiouſly kept from any in- 
croachments, The New- England people are 
remarkable 
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remarkable for the honeſty with which they 
have fulfilled, all over that province, thoſe 
antient covenants which in many others have 
been diſregarded, to the ſcandal of thoſe go- 


vernments. The Indians there appeared, by the 


decency of their manners, their induſtry, and 
neatneſs, to be wholly Europeans, and no 
way inferior to many of the inhabitants. Like 
them they are ſober, laborious, and religious, 
which are the principal characteriſtics of the 
four New-England provinces. They often go, 
like the young men of the Vineyard, to Nan- 
tucket, and hire themſelves for whalemen or 
fiſhermen ; and indeed their ſkill and dexterity 
in all ſea affairs is nothing inferior to that of 
the whites, The latter are divided into two 
clafſes ; the firſt occupy the land, which they 
till with admirable care and knowledge; the 
ſecond, who are poſſeſſed of none, apply them- 
ſelves to the ſea, the general reſource of man- 
kind in this part of the world. This iſland 
therefore, like Nantucket, is become a great 
nurſery, which ſupplies with pilots and ſeamen the 
numerous coaſters with which this extended part 
of America abounds. Go where you will, from 
Nova Scotia to the Miſſiſippi, you will find 
almoſt every where ſome natives of theſe two 
iſlands employed in ſeafaring occupations. 
Their climate is ſo favourable to population, 
that marriage is the object of every man's 
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earlieſt wiſh; and it is a bleſſing fo eaſily 
obtained, that great numbers are obliged to 
quit their native land and go to ſome other 
countries in queſt of ſubſiſtence. The inhabi- 
tants are all Preſbyterians, which is the eſta- 
bliſhed religion of Maſſachuſets; and here let 
me remember, with gratitude, the hoſpitable 
treatment I received from B. Norton, Eſq. 
the colonel of the iſland, as well as from Dr. 
Mahew, the lineal deſcendant of the firſt pro- 
prietor. Here are to be found the moſt ex- 
pert pilots, either for the great bay, their 
ſound, Nantucket ſhoals, or the different ports 
in their neighbourhood. In ſtormy weather 


they are always at ſea, looking out for veſſels, 


which they board with ſingular dexterity, and 
hardly ever fail to bring ſafe to their in- 
tended harbour. Gay-Head, the weſtern point 
of- this iſland, abounds with a variety of ochres 
of different colours, with which the inhabi-' 
rants paint their houſes. 

The veſſels moſt proper for whale fiſhing are 
brigs of about 150 tons burthen, particularly 
when they are intended for diſtant latitudes; 
they always man them with thirteen hands, in 
order that they may row two whale- boats; the 
crews of which muſt neceſſarily conſiſt of ſix, 
four at the oars, one ſtanding on the bows 
with the harpoan, and the other at the helm. 
It is alſo neceſſary that there ſhould be two of 

theſe 
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theſe boats, that, if one ſhould be deſtroyed in 
attacking the whale, the other, which is never 
engaged at the ſame time, may be ready to 
fave the hands. Five of the thirteen are al- 
ways Indians; the laſt of the complement re- 
mains on-board to ſteer the veſſel during the 
action. They have no wages; each*draws a 
certain eſtabliſhed ſhare in partnerſhip with the 


proprietor of the veſſel; by which ceconomy 


they are all proportionably concerned in the 


ſucceſs of the enterpriſe, and all equally alert 


and vigilant. None of theſe whale-men ever 


exceed the age of forty: they look on thoſe 
who are paſt that period not to be poſſeſſed of 


all that vigour and agility which fo adventurous 


a buſineſs requires. Indeed if you attentively 
confider the immenſe diſproportion between the 
object aſſailed and the aſſailants ; if you think 
on the diminutive ſize and weakneſs of their 
frail vehicle; if you recolle& the treachery of 
the element on which this ſcene is tranſacted ; 
the ſudden and unforeſeen accidents of winds, 
&c. you will readily acknowledge, that it muſt 
require the moſt conſummate. exertion of all the 
ſtrength, agility, and judgement, cf which the 
bodies and the minds of men are capable, to 
undertake theſe adventurous Encounters. 


As ſoon as they arrive in thoſe latitudes where 
they expect to meet with whales, a man is 


ſent up to the maſt-head ; if he ſees one, he 
M$. * imme- 
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immediately cries out AWAITE PAWANA, bers 
is a whale ;' they all remain ſtill and ſilent un- 
til he repeats PAWANa, a whale, when in leſs 
than ſix minutes the two boats are launched, 
filled with every implement neceſſary for the 


attack. They row toward the whale with 


aſtoniſhing velocity ; and, as the Indians early 
became their fellow-labourers in this new war- 
fare, you can eaſily conceive how the Nat- 
tick expreſſions became familiar on-board the 
whale-boats.| Formerly it often happened that 
whale-veſſels were manned with none but In- 
dians and the maſter; recolle& alſo that the 
Nantucket people underſtand the Nattick, and 
and that there are always five of theſe people on- 
board. There are various ways of approaching 
the whale, according to their peculiar ſpecies ; 
and this previous knowledge is of the utmoſt 
conſequence. When theſe boats are arrived 
at a reaſonable diſtance, one of them. reſts on 
its oars and ſtands off, as a witneſs of the ap- 
proaching engagement; near the bows of the 
other the harpooner ſtands up, and on him 
principally depends the ſucceſs of the enter- 
priſe. He wears a jacket cloſely buttoned, and 
round his head a handkerchief tightly bound : 
in his hands he holds the | dreadful weapon, 
made of the beſt ſteel, marked ſometimes with 
the name of their town, and ſometimes with 
that of their veſſel; to the ſhaſt of which the 

| end 
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end of a cord of 'due ſtrength, coiled up with 
the utmoſt care in the middle of the boat, is 
firmly tied ; the other end is faſtened to the 
bottom of the boat. Thus prepared, they row 
in profound ſilence, leaving the whole con- 
duct of the enterpriſe to the harpoontr and to 
the ſteerſman, attentively following their di- 
rections. When the former judges himſelf to 
be near enough to the whale, that is, at the 
diſtance of about fifteen feet, he bids them 
ſtop: perhaps ſhe has a calf, whoſe ſafety at- 
tracts all the attention of the dam, which is a 
favourable circumſtance; perhaps ſhe is of a 
dangerous ſpecies, and it 1s ſafeſt to | retire, 
though their ardour will ſeldom permit: them; 
perhaps' ſhe is aſleep, in that caſe he balances 
high the harpoon, trying in this important 
moment to collect all the energy of which 
he is capable. He. launches it forth—ſhe is 
ſtruck : from her firſt movement they judge of 
her temper as well as of their future ſuc- 
ceſs. Sometimes, in the immediate impulſe of 
rage, ſhe will attack the boat, and demoliſh it 
with one ſtroke of her tail: in an inftant the 
frail vehicle diſappears, and the aſſailants are 
immerſed in the dreadful element. Were the 
whale armed with the jaws of the ſhark, and 
as voracious, they never would return home to 
amuſe their liſtening wiyes with the intereſting 
tale of the adventure. Ar other times ſhe will 
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dive and diſappear from human ſight ; and every 
thing muſt then give way to her velocity, or 

elſe all is loſt. Sometimes ſhe will ſwim away 

as if untouched, and draw the cord with ſuch 

ſwiftneſs that it will ſet the edge of the boat 

on fire by the friction. If ſhe riſes before ſhe 
has run out the whole length, ſhe is looked 

upon as a ſure prey, The blood ſhe has loſt 

in her flight weakens her ſo much, that, if ſhe 

ſinks again, it is but for a ſhort time; the boat 

follows her courſe with an almoſt equal ſpeed, 

She ſoon re- appears; tired at laſt with conyul- / 
ſing the element, which ſhe tinges with her 

blood, ſhe dies, and floats on the ſurface, At 
other times it may happen that ſhe is not 
dangerouſly wounded, though ſhe carries the 
harpoon faſt in her body; when ſhe will alter- 
nately dive and riſe, and ſwim on with un- 
abated vigour. She then ſoon reaches beyond 
the length of the cord, and carries the boat 
along with amazing velocity : this ſudden im- 
. pediment ſometimes will retard her ſpeed, at 
other times it only ſerves to rouſe her anger 
and to accelerate her progreſs. The harpooner, 
with the axe in his hands, ſtands ready. When 
he obſerves that the bows of the boat are greatly 
pulled down by the diving whale, and that it 
begins to ſink deep and to take much water, 
he brings the axe almoſt in contact with the 
cord; he pauſes, ſtill. flattering himſelf that ſhe 
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will relax; but the moment grows critical, 
unavoidable danger approaches: ſometimes 
men, more intent on gain than on the preſer- 
vation of their lives, will run great riſæs; and 
it is wonderful how far theſe people have carried 
their daring courage at this awful moment! 
But it is vain to hope, their lives muſt be 
ſaved, the cord is cut, the boat riſes again. If, 
after thus getting looſe, ſhe re-appears, they 
will attack and wound her a ſecond time, She 
ſoon dies, and, when dead, ſhe is towed along-fide 
of their veſſel, where ſhe is faſtened, 

The next operation is to cut, with axes and 
ſpades, every part of her body which yields 
oil; the kettles are ſet a boiling, they fill 
their barrels as faſt as it is made; but, as 
this operation is much ſlower than that of cut. 
ting- up, they fill the hold of their ſhip with 
thoſe fragments, leſt a ſtorm ſhould ariſe 
and oblige them to abandon their prize. It 
is aſtoniſhing what a quantity of oil ſome of 


theſe fiſh will yield, and what profit it affords 


to thoſe who are fortunate enough to overtake 


is the only one I am well acquainted with, is 
ſeventy-five feet long, ſixteen deep, twelve in 
the length of its bone, which commonly 
weighs 3000 lb. twenty in the breadth of their 
tails, and produces 180 barrels of oil: I once 


ſaw v6: boiled out of the tongue only, After 
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them! The river St. Laurence whale, which 
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having once vanquiſhed this leviathan, there 
are two enemies to be dreaded beſide the wind; 
the firſt of which is the ſhark: that fierce 
yoracious fiſh, to which nature has given ſuch 
dreadful offenſive weapons, often comes along- 
ſide, and, in ſpite of the people's endeavours, 
will ſhare with them in their prey; at night 
particularly, They are very miſchievious, but 
the ſecond enemy is much more terrible © and 
irreſiſtible; it is the killer, ſometimes called 
the thraſher, a ſpecies of whales about thirty 


feet long. They are poſſeſſed of ſuch a degree 


of agility and fierceneſs as often to attack the 
largeſt ſpermaceti whales, and not ſeldom to 
rob the fiſhermen of their prey; nor are there any 
means of defence againſt ſo potent an adver- 
fary. When all: heir barrels are full, (for every 
thing is done at ſea,) or when their limited 
time is expired and their ſtores almoſt expended, 


'they return home, freighted with their valuable 


cargo; unleſs they have put it on-board a veſſel 
for the European market. Such are, as briefly 
as I can relate them, the different branches of 
the economy practiſed by theſe bold navigators, 


and the method with which they go ſuch diſ- 


tances from their iſland to catch this huge 
game. „ 90 
The following are the names and principal 


characteriſtics of the various ſpecies of whales 


known to theſe people: | 
| = The 
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The river St. Laurence whale juſt deſcribed, 
The diſko, or Greenland ditto. 
The right whale, or ſeven feet bone, com- 
mon on the coaſts of this country, about ſixty 
feet long, | 

The ſpermaceti-whale, found all over oa world, 
and of all ſizes; the longeſt are ſixty feet, and 
yield about 100 barrels of oil. 

The hump-backs, on the coaſt of Newfound- 
land, from forty to ſeventy feet in length. 

The fin-back, an American whale, never kil- 
led, as being roo ſwift. 

The ſulphur-bottom, river St. Laurence, ninety 
feet long; they are but ſeldom killed, as being 
extremely ſwift. 

The grampus, thirty feet long, never killed on 
the ſame account. | 

The killer or thraſher, about thirty feer, they 
often kill the other whales with which they are 
at perpetual war. 

The black-fiſh whale, twenty feet, yields _ 
$ to 10 barrels. 168 
The porpoiſe, weighing about 160 lb. 

In 1769 they fitted out 125 whalemen; the 
firſt 5o that returned brought with them 11000 
barrels of oil. In 1770 they fitted out 135 
veſſels for the fiſheries, at thirteen hands each; 
4 Weſt-Indiamen, twelve hands; 25 wood 
veſſels, four hands; 18 coaſters, five hands 3 
15 London traders, eleven hands. All theſe 
' amount 
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amount to 2158 hands, employed in 197 veſſels. 
Trace their progreſſive ſteps between the poſſeſſion 
of a few whale-boats and that of ſuch a fleet! 

The moral conduct, prejudices, and cuſtorns, 
of a people, who live two-thirds of their time 
at ſea, muſt naturally be very different from 
thoſe of their neighbours, who live by culti- 
vating the earth. That long abſtemiouſneſs to 
which the former are expoſed, the breathing 
of ſaline air, the frequent repetitions of danger, 
the boldneſs acquired in ſurmounting them, the 
very impulſe of the winds,. to which they are 
expoſed ; all theſe, one would imagine, muſt 
lead them, when on ſhore, to no ſmall deſire of 
inebriation, and a more eager purſuit of thoſe 
pleaſures, of which they have been fo long 
deprived, and which they muſt ſoon forego, 
There are many, appetites that may be gratified 
on ſhore, even by the pooreſt man, but which 
muſt remain unſatisfied at ſea. Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding the powerful effects of all theſe cauſes, 
I obſerve here, at the return of their fleets, 
no material irregularities; no tumultuous 
drinking aſſemblies: whereas, in our conti- 
nental towns, the thoughtleſs ſeaman indulges 
himſelf in the coarſeſt pleaſures; and, vainly 
thinking that a week of debauchery can com- 
penſate for months of abſtinence, fooliſhly 


laviſhes, in a few days of intoxication, the fruits 
of half a year's labour, On the contrary, all 
was 
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was peace here, and à general decency pre- 
vailed throughout; the reaſon, I believe, is, 
that almoſt eyery body here is married, for 
they get wives very young; and the pleaſure 
of returning to their families abſorbs every 
other deſire. The motiyes, that lead them to 
the ſea, are very different from thoſe of moſt 
other ſea-faring men; it is neither idleneſs nor 
profligacy that ſends them to that element; it 
is a ſettled plan of life, a well-founded hope 
of earning a livelihood; it is becauſe their 
ſoil is bad that they are early initiated to this 
profeſſion, and, were they to ſtay at home, what 
could they do? The ſea therefore becomes to 
thema kind of patrimony ; they go to wha- 
ling with as much pleaſure and tranquil indif- 
ference, with as ſtrong an expectation of ſuc- 
ceſs, as a landman undertakes to clear a piece 
of ſwamp. The firſt is obliged to advance his 
time and labour to procure oil on the ſur- 
face of the fea; the ſecond advances the ſame 
to procure himſelf graſs from grounds that 
produced nothing before but haſſocks and 
bogs. Among thoſe who do not uſe the ſea, 1 
obſerved the ſame calm appearance as among 
the inhabitants on the continent; here I 
found, without gloom, a decorum and reſerve, 
ſo natural to them, that I thought myſelf in 
Philadelphia. At my landing I was cordially 
received by thoſe to whom I was recommended, 

and 
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and treated with unaffected hoſpitality by ſuch 
others with whom 1 became acquainted; and 
J can tell you, that it is impoſſible for any 
traveller to dwell here 6ne month without 
knowing the heads of the principal families, 
Wherever I went I found ſimplicity of diction 
and manners, rather more primitive and rigid 
than I expected; and I foon perceived that it 
proceeded from their fecluded ſituation, which 
has prevented them from mixing with others. 
It is therefore eaſy to conceive how they have 
retained every degree of peculiarity for which 
this ſect was formerly diſtinguiſhed. Never 
was a bee-hive more faithfully employed in 
gathering wax, bee-bread, and honey, from all 
the . neighbouring fields, than are the members 
of this ſociety; every one in the town follows 
ſome particular occupation with great diligence, 
but without that ſervility of labour which 1 
am informed prevails in Europe. The me- 
chanic ſeemed to be deſcended from as good 
parentage, was as well drefſed and fed, and 
held in as much eſtimation, as thoſe who em- 
ployed him; they were once nearly related; 
their different degrees of proſperity is what has 
cauſed the various ſhades of their community. 
But this accidental difference has introduced, 
as yet, neither arrogance nor pride on the one 
part, nor meanneſs and ſervility on the other. 

All their houſes are 1 convenient, and com- 
"= fortable 
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fortable : ſome of them are filled with two fa - 
milies; for, when the huſbands are at ſea, the 
wives require leſs houſe- room. They all 
abound with the moſt ſubſtantial furniture, 
more valuable from its uſefulneſs than from any 
ornamental appearance. Wherever I went, I 
found good cheer, a welcome reception; and 
after the ſecond viſit-I felt myſelf as much at 
my eaſe as if I had been an old acquaintance 
of the family. They had as great plenty of 
every thing as 'if their iſland had been part of 
the golden quarter of Virginia, (a valuable 
track of land on Cape Charles): I could hardly 
perſuade myſelf that I hed quitted the adjacent 


continent, where every thing abounds, and that 


J was on a barren ſand-bank, fertilized with 
whale-oil only. As- their rural improvements 
are but trifling, and only of the uſeful kind, 
and as the beſt of them are at-a conſiderable 
diſtance from the town, I amuſed myſelf for 
ſeveral days in converſing with the moſt intel- 
ligent of the inhabitants of both ſexes, and 
making myſelf acquainted with the various 
branches. of their induſtry, the different objects 
of their trade, the nature of that ſagacity, which, 


deprived as they are of every neceſſary mate- 


rial, produce, &c. yet enables them to flouriſh, 
to live well, and ſometimes to make conſide- 
rable fortunes. The whole is an enigma to be 
ſolved only by coming to the ſpot and obſerving 
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the national genius which the original founders 
brought with them, as well as theif unwearied 
patience and perſeverance. They have all, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, a ſingular keen- 
neſs of judgement, unaſſiſted by any academical 
light; they all poſſeſs a large ſhare of good 
ſenſe, improved upon the experience of their 
fathers; and this is the ſureſt and beſt guide 
to lead us through the path of life, becauſe it ap- 
proaches neareſt to the infallibility of inſtinct. 
Shining talents and Univerſity knowledge 
would be entirely uſcleſs here; nay, would be 
dangerous; it would pervert their plain judge- 
ment, it would lead them out of that uſeful 
path which is ſo well adapted to their ſituation : 
it would make them more adventurous, more 
preſumptuous, much leſs cautious, and there- 
fore leſs ſucceſsful. -It is pleaſing to hear 
ſome of them tracing a father's progreſs and 
their own through the different viciſſitudes of 
good and adverſe fortune. I have often, by their 
fire-ſides, travelled with them the whole length 
of their career, from their earlieſt ſteps, from 
their firſt commercial adventure, from the 
poſſeſſion of a ſingle whale-boat, up to that of 
a dozen large veſſels! This does not imply, 
however, that every one, who began with a 
whale-boat, has aſcended to a like pitch of 
fortune; by no means; the ſame caſualty, the 
fame combination of good and evil which at- 
tends 
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tends human affairs in every other part of te 


globe, prevails here: great proſperity is not the 
lot of every man, but there are many and vari- 

ous gradations ; if they all do not attain riches, . 
they all attain an eaſy ſubſiſtence. After all, 
is it not better to be poſſeſſed of a ſingle whale- 
boat, or a few ſheep-paſtures; to live free and 
independent under the mildeſt government, in a 


healthy climate, in a land of charity and bene- 


_ 


volence ; than to be wretched, as ſo many are in 
Europe, poſleſſing nothing but their induſtry ; 
toſſed from one rough wave to another; en- 
gaged either in the moſt ſervile labours for the 
ſajalteſt pittance, or fettered with the links of 
the moſt irkſome n even Without the 
hopes of riling ? 

The majority of thoſe inferior hands which 
are employed in this fiſhery, many of the me- 
chanics, ſuch as coopers, fmiths, caulkers, 
carpenters, &c, who do not belong to the ſo- 
ciety of Friends, are Preſbyterians, and ori- 
ginally came dene main Thoſe who are 
poſſeſſed of the greateſt fortunes at. preſent be- 
long to the former; but they all began as 
ſimple whalemen : it is even looked upon as 
honourable and 'neceſſary for the ſon of the 
wealthieſt man to ſerve an apprenticeſhip to 
the ſame bold, adventurous, buſineſs which has 
enriched his father; they go ſeveral voyages, 
and theſe early excurſions never fail to harden 


their 
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their conſtitutions, , and introduce them to 


the knowledge of their future means of ſub- 
fiſtence. 


LETTER VII. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS AT NANTUCKET, 


F A I obſerved before, every man takes a 

A. wife as ſoon as he chooſes, and that is ge- 
nerally very early; no portion is required, none 
is expected; no marriage-articles are drawn 
up among us, by ſkilful lawyers, to puzzle 
and lead poſterity to the bar, or to ſatisfy the 
pride of the parties. We give nothing with 
our daughters; their education, their health, 
and the cuſtomary out- ſet, are all that the fa- 
thers of numerous families can afford : as the 
wife's fortune conſiſts principally in her fu- 
ture ceconomy, modeſty, and ſkilful manage- 
ment, ſo the huſband's is founded on his abi- 
lities to labour, on his health, and the know- 


ledge of ſome trade or buſineſs, Their mu- 


tual endeavours, after a few years of conſtant 
application, ſeldom fail of ſucceſs, and of bring- 
ing them the means to rear and ſupport the 
new race which accompanies the nuptial bed. 
Thoſe children, born by the ſea- ſide, hear the 
roaring of its waves as ſoon as they are able 
to liſten; it is the firſt noiſe with which they 
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become acquainted, and by early plunging in 


if they acquire that boldneſs, that preſence of _ 


mind, and dexterity, which make them ever 
after ſuch expert ſeamen. They often hear 
their fathers recount the adventures of their 
youth, their combats with the whales; and 
theſe recitals imprint on their opening minds 
an early curioſity and taſte for the ſame life. 
They often croſs the ſea to go to the main, 
and learn, even in thoſe ſhort voyages, how 
to. qualify themſelves for longer and more dan- 
gerous ones; they are therefore deſervedly con- 
ſpicuous for their maritime knowledge and ex- 
perience all over the continent. A man born 
here is diſtinguiſhable by his gait from among 
a hundred other men, ſo remarkable are they 
for a pliability of ſinews, and a peculiar agi- 
lity, which attends them even to old age. I 
have heard ſome perſons attribute this to the 
effects of the whale oil, with which they are 
ſo copiouſly anointed in the various opera- 
tions it muſt undergo ere it is fit either for 
the European market or the candle-manu- 
factory. 

But you may perhaps be ſolicitous to aſk, 
what becomes of that exuberancy of population 
which muſt ariſe from ſo much temperance, 
from healthineſs of climate, and from early 
marriage? Tou may juſtly conclude that their 
native iſland and town can contain but a li- 

N mited 
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mired number. Emigration is both natural 
and eaſy to a maritime people, and that is the 
very reaſon why they are always populous, 
problematical as it may appear. They yearly 
go to different parts of this continent, con- 
ſtantly engaged in ſea affairs; as our internal 
riches increaſe, ſo does our external trade, which 
conſequently requires more ſhips and more 
men: ſometimes they have emigrated like bees, 
in regular and connected ſwarms, Some. of 
the Friends, (by which word I always mean the 
people called Quakers,) fond of a contemplative 
life, yearly Viſit the ſeveral congregations which 
this ſociety has formed throughout the conti- 
nent. By their means a ſort of correſpond- 
dence is kept up among them all ; they are ge- 
nerally good preachers, friendly cenſors, check- 
ing vice wherever they find it predominating ; 
preventing relaxations in any parts of the an- 
cient cuſtoms and worſhip. They every where 
carry admonition and uſeful advice; and, by 
thus travelling, they unavoidably gather the 
moſt neceſſary obſervations concerning the 
various ſituations of particular diſtrifts, their 
ſoils, their produce, their diſtance from navi- 
gable rivers, the price of the land, &c. In 
conſequence of informations of this kind, re- 
ceived at Nantucket in the year 1766, a con- 
fiderable number of them purchaſed a large 
track of. land in the county of Orange, in 

North 
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North Carolina, ſituated on the ſeveral ſpring- 


heads of Deep-River, which is the weſtern 
branch of Cape Fear, or North Weſt River. 


The advantage of being able to convey them- 
ſelves by ſea to within 1 miles of the - 


ſpot, the richneſs of the ſoil, &c. made them 
cheerfully quit an iſland on which there was 
no longer any room for them. There they 
have founded a beautiful ſettlement, known 
by the name of New-Garden, contiguous to the 
famous one which the Moravians have at Beth- 
abara, Bethamia, and Salem, on Yadkin River. 
No ſpot of earth can be more beautiful; it is com- 
poſed of gentle hills, of eaſy declivities, excel- 
lent low lands, accompanied by different brooks 
which traverſe this ſettlement. I never ſaw a 
ſoil that rewards men ſo early for their labours 
and diſburſements; ſuch in general, with very 
few exceptions, are the lands which adjoin the 


innumerable heads of all the large rivers which 


fall into the Cheſapeak, or flow through the 
provinces of North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, &c. It is perhaps the moſt pleaſing, the 
moſt bewitching, country which the continent 
affords: becauſe, while it preſerves_an eaſy com- 
munication with the fſea-port towns at ſome 
ſeaſons of the year, it is perfectly free from 
the contagious air often. breathed in thoſe flat 
countries, which are more contiguous to the 
Atlantic. Theſe lands are as rich as thoſe 

N 2 over 
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over the Alligany; the people of New-Gardex 
are ſituated at the diſtance of between. 200 and 
| 300 miles from Cape Fear; Cape Fear is at 
leaſt 450 from Nantucket: you may judge 
therefore that they have but little correſpon- 
dence with this their little metropolis, except it 
is by means of the itinerant Friends. Others 
have ſettled on the famous river Kennebeck, 
in that territory of the province of Maſſachu- 
ſets, which is known by the name of Sngada- 
hock. Here they have ſoftened the labours 
of clearing the heavieſt timbered land in Ame- 
rica, by means of ſeveral branches of trade, 
which their fair river and proximity to the 
ſea afford them. Inſtead of entirely conſuming 
the timber, as we are obliged to do, ' ſome 
parts of it are converted into uſeful articles 
for exportation, ſuch as ſtaves, ſcantlings, 
boards, hoops, poles, &c. For that purpoſe 
they keep a correſpondence with their native 
iſland, and I know many of the principal inha- 
bitants of Sherburn, who, though merchants 
and living .at Nantucket, yet poſſeſs valuable 
farms on that river; from whence they draw 
great part of their ſubſiſtence, meat, grain, 
fire-wood, &c. The title of theſe: lands is 
veſted in the antient Plymouth Company, 
under the powers of which the Maſſachuſets 
was ſettled ; and that company which reſides in 
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Boſton are Rin the granters of all the vacant 
lands within their limits. : 

Although this part of the province is fo 
fruitful, and ſo happily ſituated, ' yet it has 
been ſingularly overlooked and neglected: it is 
ſurpriſing that the excellence of that ſoil, which 
lies on the river, ſhould not have cauſed it to 
be filled before now with inhabitants; for the 
ſettlements, from thence to Penobſcor, are as 
yet but in their infancy, It is true that im- 
menſe labour is required to make room for 
the plough, but the peculiar ſtrength and 
quality of the ſoil never fails moſt amply to 
reward the induſtrious poſſeſſor; I know of no 
ſoil in this country more rich or more fertile. 
do not mean that ſort of tranſitory fertility which 
evaporates with the ſun, and diſappears in q few 
years; here, on the contrary, even their higheſt 
grounds are covered with a rich, moiſt, ſwamp, 
mould, which bears the moſt luxuriant graſs and 
_ never-failing crops of grain. 

If New-Garden exceeds this ſettlement wh 
the ſoftneſs of its climate; the fecundity of its 
ſoil, and a greater variety of produce from leſs 
labour, it does not breed men equally hardy, 
nor capable to encounter dangers and fatigues. 
It leads too much to idleneſs and effeminacy ; 
for great is the luxuriance of that part of 
America and the eaſe with which the earth 
is cultivated, Were I to begin life again, I 

' 'N 3 would 
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would prefer the country of Kennebeck to the 
other, however bewitching ; ; the navigation of 


the river for above 200 miles, the great abun- 
dance of fiſh it contains, the conſtant healthi- 
neſs of the climate, the happy ſeverities of the- 
winters always ſheltering the earth with a vo- 
luminous coat of ſnow, the equally happy ne- 
ceſſity of labour: all theſe reaſons would 
greatly preponderate againſt the ſofter ſituations 
of Carolina; where mankind reap too much, 
do not toil enough, and are liable to enjoy 
too faſt the benefits of life, There are many, 1 
know, who would deſpiſe my opinion, and 
think me a bad judge; let thoſe go and ſettle 
at the Ohio, the Monogahela, Red-Stone Creek, 
Kc. let them go and inhabit the extended 
ſhores of that ſuperlative river; I with equal 
cheerfulneſs would pitch my tent on the rougher 
' ſhores of Kennebeck; this will always be a 
| country of health, labour, and ſtrong activity, 
and thoſe are characteriſtics of ſociety which 1 
value more than greater opulence and 1 7 
. tuous caſe. 

Thus, though this fruitful hive r 
ſends out ſwarms as induſtrious as themſelves, 
yet it always remains full without having any 
uſeleſs drones : on the contrary, it exhibits con- 
ftant ſcenes of buſineſs and new ſchemes; the 
richer an individual grows, the more extenſive 
his field of action ** ; he that is near 


ending 
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ending his career, drudges on as well as he 


who has juſt begun it; nobody ſtands ſtill. But 


is it not ſtrange, that, after having accumu- 


lated riches, they ſhould never wiſh to ex- 
change their barren ſituation for a more ſhel- 
tered, more pleaſant, one on the main? Is it 
not ſtrange, that, after having ſpent the morn- 
ing and the meridian of their days amidft the 


jarring waves, weary with the toils of a labo- 


rious life, they ſhould not wiſh to enjoy the 
evenings of thoſe days of induſtry, in a larger 
ſociety, on ſome ſpots of terra firma, where 


the ſeverity of the winters is balanced by a 


variety of more pleaſing ſcenes, not to be found 
here? But the ſame magical power of habit 


and cuſtom, which makes the Laplander, the. - * 


Siberian, the Hottentot, prefer their climates, 
their occupations, and their ſoil, to more be- 
neficial fituations, leads theſe good people to 
think, that no other ſpot on the globe is fo 
analogous to their inclinations as Nantucket, 
Here their connections are formed; what would 
they do at a diſtance removed from them? 
Live ſumptuouſly, you will ſay, procure them- 
ſelves new friends, new acquaintances, by their 
ſplendid tables, by their oftentatious generofity, 
and by affected hoſpitality, Theſe are thoughts 
that have never entered into their heads; they 
would be filled with horror at the thought of form- 
ing wiſhes and plans ſo different from that ſimpli- 
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city, which is their general ſtandard in afflu. 
ence as well as in poverty. They abhor the 
very idea of expending, in uſeleſs waſte and 
vain luxuries, the fruits of proſperous labour ; 
they are employed in eſtabliſhing their ſons, 
and in many other uſeful purpoſes: ſtrangers © 
to the honours of monarchy, they do not aſpire 
to the poſſeſſion of affluent fortunes, with which 
to purchaſe ſounding titles, and frivolous 
names! 

Yet there are not at Nantucket ſo many 
wealthy people as one would imagine, after 
having conſidered their great ſucceſſes, their 
induſtry, and their knowledge. Many die 
poor, though hardly able to reproach fortune 
with a frown; others leave not behind them 
that affluence which the circle of their buſineſs 
and of their proſperity naturally promiſed. The 
reaſon of this is, I believe, the peculiar expence 
neceſſarily attending their tables; for, as their 
iſland ſupplies the town with little or nothing, 
(a few families excepted,) every one muſt pro- 

cure what they want from the main, The very 
hay their horſes konſume, and every other ar- 
ticle neceſſary to ſupport a family, though 
cheap in a country of ſo great abundance as 
Maſſachuſets; yet the neceſſary waſte and ex- 
pences, attending their tranſport, render theſe 
commodit.es dear. A vaſt number of little 
+. veſſels from the main, and from the Vineyard, 
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are conſtantly reſorting here, as to a market. 
Sherburn is extremely well ſupplied with every 
thing, but this very conſtancy of ſupply ne- 
ceſſarily drains off a great deal of money. 


The firſt uſe they make of their oil and bone 


is to exchange it for bread and meat, and 
whatever elſe they want; the neceſſities of a 
large family are very great and numerous let 
its ceconomy be what it will; they are ſo often 


repeated, that they perpetually draw off a con- 


ſiderable branch of the profits. If by any ac- 


_ cidents thoſe profits are interrupted, the capital 


muſt ſuffer; and it very often happens that the 
greateſt part of their property is floating on 
the ſea. 

There are but two congregations in this 


town.” They aſſemble every Sunday in meet- 


ing-houſes, as ſimple as the dwelling of the 
people; and there is but one prieſt on the 
whole iſland. What! (would a good Portugueſe 
obſerve) — but one ſingle prieſt to inſtruct 4 
whole iſland, and to direct their conſciences ! 
It is even ſo; each individual knows how to 
guide his own, and is content to do it, as 
well as he can, This lonely clergyman is a 


Preſbyterian miniſter, who has a very large and 


reſpectable congregation ; the other is com- 
poſed of Quakers, who, you know, admit of no 
particular perſon, who, in conſequence of being 
ordained, becomes excluſively entitled to 


preach, 


: 
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preach, to catechiſe, and to receive eertain 
falaries for his trouble. Among them, every 
one may expound the Scriptures, who thinks he 
is called fo to do; beſide, as they admit of 
neither ſacrament, baptiſm, nor any other 
outward forms whatever, ſuch a man would 
be 'uſeleſs. Moſt of theſe people are continu- 
ally at ſea, and have often the moſt urgent 
reaſons to worſhip the Parent of Nature in the 
midſt of the ſtorms which they encounter. 
Theſe two ſects live in perfect peace and har- 
mony with each other; thoſe ancient times of 


religious diſcords are now gone, (I hope never 


to return,) when each thought it meretorious, 
not only to damn the other, which would have 
been nothing, but to perſecute and murther 
one another, for the glory of that Being, who 
requires no more of us than that we ſhould 
love one another and live! Every one goes 
to that place of worſhip which he likes beſt, 
and thinks not that his neighbour does wrong 
by not following him; each, buſily employed 
in their temporal affairs, is leſs vehement about 
ſpiritual ones, and fortunately you will find, 
at Nantucket, neither idle drones, voluptuous 
devotees, ranting enthuſiaſts, nor ſour dema- 
gogues. I wiſh I had it in my power to ſend 
the moſt perſecuting bigot I could find in 
to the whale-fiſheries; in leſs than three or 

four 
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four years you would find him a much more trac- 
table man, and therefore a better Chriſtian. 
Singular as it may appear to you, there are 


but two medical profeſſors on the iſland; for 
of what ſervice can phyſic be in a primitive 


ſociety, where the exceſſes of inebriation are ſo 
rare? What need of galenical medicines, 
where fevers, and ſtomachs loaded by the loſs 
of the digeſtive powers, are ſo few? Tem- 
perance, the calm of paſſions, frugality, and 
continual exerciſe, keep them healthy, and pre- 
ſerve unimpaired that conſtitution which they 
have received from parents as healthy as them- 
ſelves; who, in the unpolluted embraces of the 
earlieſt and chaſteſt love, conveyed to them the 
ſoundeſt bodily frame ' which nature could give. 
But, as no habitable part of this globe is exempe 
from ſome diſeaſes, proceeding either from 
climate or modes of living, here they are ſome- 
times ſubject to conſumptions and to fevers. 
Since the foundation of that town no epidemi- 
cal diſtempers have appeared, which, at times, 
cauſe ſuch depopulations in other countries ; 
many of them are extremely well acquainted 


with the Indian methods of curing ſimple diſ- 


eaſes, and practiſe them with fucceſs. You 
will hardly find, any where, a community, 
compoſed of the ſame number af individuals, 
poſſeſſing ſuch uninterrupted health, and ex- 
hibiting ſo many green old men, who ſhew 

their 
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their advanced age by the maturity of their 
wiſdom rather than by the wrinkles of their 
faces; and this is indeed one of the principal 
bleſſings of the iſland, which richly com- 
penſates their want of the richer ſoils of the 
fouth; where iliac complaints and bilious 
fevers grow by the fide of the ſugar- cane, 
the ambroſial ananas, &c. The fituation of 
this iſland, the purity of the air, the nature 
of their marine occupations, their virtue and 
moderation, are the cauſes of that vigour and 
health which they poſſeſs. The poverty of 
their ſoil has placed them, I hope, beyond the 
danger of conqueſt or the wanton deſire of 
extirpation. Were they to be driven from this 


ſpot, the only acquiſition of the conquerors 


would be a few acres of land, incloſed and 
cultivated ; a few houſes, and ſome moveables. 
The genius, the induſtry, of the inhabitants 
would accompany them; and it is thoſe alone 
which conftitute the ſole wealth of their iſland. 
Its preſent fame would periſh, and, in a few 
years, it would return to its priſtine ſtate of 
barrenneſs and poverty: they might, perhaps, 
be allowed to tranſport themſelves, in their 
own veſſels, to ſome other ſpot or iſland, which 


they would ſoon fertiliſe by the ſame means with 


which they have fertiliſed this. 


One ſingle lawyer has, of late years, found | 


means to live here, but his beſt fortune pro- 
| | -.. _ 
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ceeds more from having married one of the 
wealthieſt heireſſes of the iſland than from the 
emoluments of his practice: however he is 
ſometimes employed in recovering money lent 
on the main, or in preventing thoſe accidents 
to which the contentious propenſity of its in- 
habitants may ſometimes expoſe them. He 1s 
ſeldom employed as the means of ſelf-defence, 
and much ſeldomer as the channel of attack ; 
to which they are ſtrangers, except the fraud is 
manifeſt, and the danger imminent. Lawyers 
are ſo numerous in all our populous towns, 
that I am ſurpriſed they never thought before 
of eſtabliſhing themſelves here : they are plants 
that will grow in any ſoil that is cultivated by 
the hands of others; and, when once they have 
taken root, they will extinguiſh every other ve- 
getable that grows around them. The for- 
tunes they daily acquire, in every province, from 
the misfortunes of their fellow citizens, are 
ſurpriſing !! The moſt ignorant, the moſt bung- 
ling, member of that profeſſion, will, if placed 
in the moſt obſcure part of the country, pro- 
mote litigiouſneſs, and amaſs more wealth, 
without labour, than the moſt opulent farmer 
with all his toils, They have fo dexterouſly in- 
terwoven their doctrines and quirks with the 
laws of the land, or rather they are become ſo 
neceſſary an evil in our preſent conſtitutions, 
that it ſeems unavoidable and paſt all remedy. 

F What 
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What a pity that our forefathers, who happily 
extinguiſhed ſo many fatal cuſtoms, and ex- 
punged from their new government ſo many 
errors and abuſes, both religious and civil, 
did not alſo prevent the introduction of a fer 
of men ſo dangerous! In ſome provinces, 
where every inhabitant is conſtantly employed 
in tilling and cultivating the earth, they are 
the only members of ſociety who have any 
knowledge; let theſe provinces atteſt what ini- 
quitous uſe they have made of that knowledge. 
They are here what the clergy were in paſt 
centuries with you; the reformation, which 
clipped the clerical wings, is the boaſt of that 
age, and the happieſt event that could poſſibly 
happen; a reformation equally uſeful is now 
wanted, to relieve us from the ſhameful ſhackles 
and the oppreſſive burthen under which we 
groan : this perhaps is impoſſible ; but, if man- 
kind would not become too happy, it were an 
event moſt devoutly to be wiſhed. 

Here, happily, unopprefſed with any civil 
bondage, this ſociety of fiſhermen and mer- 
chants live, without any military eftabliſh- 
ments, without governors, or any maſters but 
the laws { and their civil code is fo light, that 
it is never felt. A man may paſs (as many have 
done whom I am acquainted with) - through 
the various ſcenes of a long life, may ſtruggle 
_ againſt a variety of adverſe fortune, peaceably 
enjoy 
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enjoy the good when it comes, and never, in 
that long interval, apply to the law eicher for 
redreſs or aſſiſtance. The principal benefits .it 
, confers is the general protection of indiyiduals, 
and this protection is purchaſed by the moſt 
moderate taxes, which are cheerfully paid, and 
4 by the trifling duties incident in the courſe of | 
0 their lawful trade (for they deſpiſe contraband). 
7 Nothing can be more ſimple than their muni- 
cipal regulations, though ſimilar to thoſe of 
, the other counties of the ſame province; becauſe 
& they are more detached from the reſt, more diſ- 
h tinct in their manners as well as in the nature of 
t the buſineſs they purſue, and more unconnected 
y with the populous province to which they be- 
1 long. The ſame ſimplicity attends the wor- 
2 ſhip they pay to the Divinity; their elders are 
- the only teachers of their congregations, the 
inſtructors of their youth, and often the ex- 
n ample of their flock. They viſit and comfort 
the ſick ; after death, the ſociety bury them, 
il with their fathers, without pomp, prayers, or 


5 ceremonies; not a ſtone or monument is 
= erected, to tell where any perſon was buried; 
it their memory is preſerved by tradition. The 
at only eſſential memorial, that is left of them, is 
m their former induſtry, their kindneſs, their cha- 
h rity, or elſe their moſt conſpicuous faults. _ 

lo The Preſbyterians live in great charity with 


cem, and with one another; their miniſter, 
71 | as 
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as a true paſtor of the goſpel, inculcates to 
them the doctrines it -contains, the rewards 
it promiſes, the puniſhments it holds out to 
thoſe who ſhall commit injuſtice. Nothing 
can be more diſencumbered likewiſe from uſe- 
leſs ceremonies and trifling forms than their 
mode of worſhip; it might with great propriety 
have been called a truly primitive one, had that 
of the Quakers never appeared. As fellow 
Chriſtians, abeying the ſame legiſlator, they 
love and mutually aſſiſt each other in all their 
wants; as fellow-labourers they unite with 


cordiality, and without the leaſt rancour, in 


all their temporal ſchemes : no other emula- 
tion appears among them but in their ſea-ex- 


curſions, in the art of fitting out their veſſels, 
in that of failing, in harpooning the whale, 
and in bringing home the greateſt harveſt. As 
fellow- ſubjects, they cheerfully obey the ſame 
laws and pay the ſame duties: but let me 
not forget another peculiar characteriſtic of 
this community: there is not a ſlave, I be- 
lieve, on the whole iſland, at leaſt among the 


Friends; whilſt ſlavery prevails all around 


them, this ſociety alone, lamenting that 


| ſhocking inſult offered to humanity, have 


given the world a ſingular example of mode- 
ration, diſintereſtedneſs, and Chriſtian cha- 
rity, in emancipating their negroes. I ſhall 
explain to you farther the ſingular virtue and 

po merit 
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merit to which it is fo juſtly entitled by ha- 
ving ſet, before the teſt of their fellow-ſubjects, 
ſo pleaſing, ſo edifying, a reformation. Happy 


the people who are fubje& to ſo mild a go- 


vernment! happy the government which has 
to rule over ſuch harmleſs and ſuch Inclullrious 


ſubjects! 
While we-are clearing foreſts, making the. 
face of nature ſmile, draining marſhes, culti- 
vating wheat, and converting it into flour, 
they yearly ſkim, from the ſurface of the ſea; 
riches equally neceſſary. Thus, had I leiſure 
and abilities to lead you through this continent, 
I could ſhew you an aſtoniſhing proſpe& very 
little known in Europe; one diffuſive ſcene 
of happineſs, reaching from the ſea-ſhores to 
the laſt ſettlements on the borders of the wil- 
derneſs: a happineſs, interrupted only by the 
folly of individuals, by our ſpirit of lifigiouſneſs, 
and by thoſe unforeſeen calamities, from which 
no human ſociety can poſſibly be exempted. 
May the citizens of Nantucket dwell long here 
in uninterrupted peace, undiſturbed either by 
the waves of the ſurrounding element, or the 
political commorions which ſometimes _ 
our continent ! | | 
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HE manners of the Friends are entirely 
founded on that ſimplicity which is their 
boaſt, and their moſt diſtinguiſhed characte- 
riſtic; and thoſe manners have acquired the 
authority of laws. Here they are ſtrongly at- 
tached to plainneſs of dreſs as well as to that of 
language; inſomuch that, though ſome part of it 
may be ungrammatical, yet, ſnould any perſon, 
who was born and brought up here, attempt 
to ſpeak more correctly, he would be looked 
upon as a fop or an innovator. On the other 
hand, ſhould a ſtranger come here and adopt 
their idiom in all its purity, (as they deem it,) this 
accompliſhment would immediately procure 
him the moſt cordial reception; and they would 
cheriſh him like an antient member of their ſo- 
ciety. So many impoſitions have they ſuffered 
on this account, that they begin now indeed to 
grow more cautious. They are ſo tenacious of 
their antient habits of induſtry and frugality, 
that, if any of them were to be ſeen with a long 
Toat, made of Engliſh cloth, on any other than 
the Hrſt-day, (Sunday,) he would be greatly 
ridiculed and cenſured; he would be looked 
upon asia careleſs ſpendthrift, whom it would 
_ be 
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be unſafe to truſt and in vain to relieve. A 
few years ago two ſingle-borſe chairs were im- 
ported from Boſton, to the great offence of 
theſe prudent citizens; nothing appeared to 
them more culpable than the uſe of ſuch gaudy 
painted vehicles, in contempt of the more 
uſeful and more ſimple fingle-horſe carts of their 


fathers. This piece of extravagant and un- 


known luxury almoſt cauſed a ſchiſm, | and ſet 
every tongue a- going; ſome predicted the ap- 
proaching ruin of thoſe families that had im- 
ported them; others feared the dangers of ex- 
ample: never, ſince the foundation of the town, 
had there happened any thing which ſo much 
alarmed this primitive community. One of 
the poſſeſſors of theſe profane chairs, filled 
with repentance, wiſely ſent it back to the 
continent; the other, more obſtinate and per- 
verſe, in defiance of all remonſtrances, per- 
ſiſted in the uſe of his chair until by degrees 
they became more reconciled to it; though I 
obſerved that the wealthieſt and the moſt re- 


ſpectable people ſtill go to meeting or to their 


farms in a ſingle-hor/e cart, with a decent awn- 
ing fixed over it: indeed, if you conſider their 
ſandy - ſoil, and the, badneſs of their roads, 
theſe appear to be the beſt- contrived vehicles 

for this iſland. | 
Idleneſs is the moſt heinous fin that can be 
committed in Nantucket : an idle man would 
O 2 wk ſoon 
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ſoon be pointed out as an object of compaſſion; 
for idleneſs is confidered as another word for 
want and hunger. This principle is ſo tho- 
roughly well underſtood, and is become fo 
univerſal, ſo prevailing, a prejudice, that, lite- 
rally ſpeaking, they are never idle. Even if they 
go to the market-place, which is (if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion) the coffee-houſe of 
the town, either to tranſact buſineſs, or to 
converſe with their friends, they always have 
a piece of cedar in their hands, and, while 
they are talking, they will, as it were inſtinct- 
ively, employ themſelves in converting it into 
ſomething uſeful, either in making bungs or 
ſpoyls for their oil-caſks, or other uſeful articles. 
I muſt confeſs that I have never ſeen more 
ingenuity in the uſe of the knife: thus the 
moſt idle moments of their lives become uſe- 
fully employed. In the many hours of leiſure, 
which their long cruiſes afford them, they cut 
and carve a variety of boxes and pretty toys, 
in wood, adapted to different uſes ; 5 Which 
Mey bring home, as teſtimonies of remem- 
brance, to their wives and ſweethearts. They 
have ſhewn me a variety of little bows and 
other implements, executed cooper-wiſe, with 
the greateſt neatneſs and elegance, You will 
be pleaſed to remember they are all brought up 
to the trade of coopers be their future inten- 
tions or fortunes what 9 may: therefore almoſt 

every 
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eyery man in this iſland has always two knives 
in his pocket, one much larger than the other ; 
and, thoygh they hold eyery thing that is called 
faſhion in the utmoſt contempt, yet they are 
as difficult to pleaſe, and as extravagant in the 
choice and price of their knives, as any young 
buck in Boſton would be about his hat, 
buckles, or coat. As ſoon as a knife is injured, 
or ſuperſeded by a more convenient one, it is 
carefully laid up in ſome corner of their deſk. 
| once ſaw upwards of fifty thus preſerved at 


Mr. ——'s, one of the worthieſt men on this 


iſland; and, among the whole, there was not 
one that perfectly reſembled another. As the 
ſea-excurſions are often very long, their wives, 
in their abſence, are neceſſarily obliged to 
tranſact buſineſs, to ſettle accounts, and, in 
ſhort, to rule and provide for their families. 
Theſe circumſtances being often repeated give 
women the abilities as well as a taſte for that 
kind of ſuperintendency, to which, by their 
prudence and good management, they ſeem to 
be, in general, very equal. This employment 
ripens their judgement, and juſtly entitles them 
to a rank ſuperior to that of other wives; and 
this is the principle reaſon why thoſe of Nan- 
tucket as well as thoſe of Montreal“ are fo 

03 fond 


* Moſt of the merchants and young men of Montreal 
— the greateſt part of their time in trading with the In- 
ians, at an amazing diſtance from Canada; and it often 
happens that they are three years together abſent from 
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fond of ſociety, ſo affable, and fo converſant 
with the affairs of the world. The men at 
their return, weary with the fatigues of the 
ſea, full of confidence and love, cheerfully 
give their conſent to every tranſaction that has 
happened during their abſence, and all is joy 
and peace. Wife, thee haſt done well” is 
the general 'approbation they receive for their 
application and induſtry. What would the men 
do without the agency of theſe faithful mates? 
The abſence of ſo many of them, at particular 
ſeaſons, leayes the town quite deſolate; and 
this mournful ſituation diſpoſes the women to 
go to each other's houſe much oftener than 
when their huſbands are at home: hence 
the cuſtom of inceſſant viſiting has infected 
every one, and even thoſe whoſe huſbands do 
not go abroad. The houſe is always cleaned 
before they ſet out, and with peculiar alacrity 
they purſue their intended viſit, which conſiſts of 
a ſocial chat, a diſh of tea, and a hearty ſupper. 
When the good man of the houſe returns from 
his labour, he peaccably goes after his wife 
and brings her home; mean while the young 
fellows, equally vigilant, eaſily find out which 
is the moſt convenient hou e they 
aſſemble with the girls of 'theeneighbourhood. 
Inſtead of cards, muſical inftruments, or ſongs, 
they relate ſtories of their whaling voyages, 
their various ſea· adventures, and talk of the 

| different 
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different coaſts and people they have viſited. 
« The iſland of Catharine in the Brazils, ſays 


« one, is a very droll iſland; it is inhabited by - ' 


ce none but men; women are not permitted to 
« come in fight of it; not a woman is there 
* on the whole iſland. Who among us is not 
glad it is not ſo here? The Nantucket girls 
« and boys beat the world!“ At this innocent 
fally the titter goes round, they whiſper to 
one another their ſpontaneous reflexions : pud- 
dings, pies, and cuſtards, never fail to be pro- 
duced on ſuch occaſions; for I believe there 
people, in their circumſtances, 
who lived ſo vll, even to ſuperabundance. As 
s unknown, and muſic, ſinging, 
, are holden in equal deteſtation, they 


ut the repaſt 'of the table. Thus 
g people ſit and talk, and divert 
themſelves -as well as they can; if any one has 
lately returned from a cruize, he is generally | 
the ſpeaker of the night; they often all laugh 
and talk together ; but they are happy, and 
would not exchange their pleaſures for thoſe of 


the moſt brilliant aſſemblies in Europe. This 


laſts until the father and mother return ; when 

all retire to their reſpective homes, the men re- 

conducting the partners of their affections. 
Thus they ſpend many of the youthful 


* evenings: of their lives; no wonder, there- 


9 fore, 
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fore, that they marry ſo early. But no ſooner 
have they undergone this ceremony than they 
ceaſe to appear ſo cheerful and gay; the new 
rank they hold in the ſociety impreſſes them 
with more ſerious ideas than were entertained 
before. The title of maſter of a family ne- 
ceſſarily requires more ſolid behaviour and 
deportment ; the new wife follows in the tram- 
mels of cuſtom, which are as powerful as 
the tyranny of faſhion ; ſhe gradually adviſes 
and directs; the new huſband ſoon goes to ſea, 
he leaves her to learn and exerciſe the new go- 
vernment in which ſhe is entered. Thoſe who 
ſtay at home are full as paſſive in general, 
at leaſt with regard to, the inferior depart- 
ments of the family. But you muſt not imagine 
from this account that the Nantucket wives 
are turbulent, of high temper, and difficult tq be 
ruled; on the contrary, the wives of Sherburn, 
in ſo doing, comply only with the prevailing 
cuſtom of the iſland : the huſbands, equally 
ſubmiſſive to the ancient and reſpectable man- 
ners of their country, ſubmit, without ever 
ſuſpecting that there can be any impropriety. 
Were they to behave otherwiſe, they would 

be afraid of ſubverting the principles of their ſo- 
ciety by altering its ancient rules: thus both 

parties are perfectly ſatisfied, and all is peace 
and concord. The richeſt perſon now in 
the iſland owes all his preſent proſperity and 

. ſucceſs 
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ſueceſs to the ingenuity of his wife: this is a 
known fact which is well recorded; for, while 
he was performing his firſt cruiſes, ſhe traded 
with pins and needles, and kept a ſchool. Af- 
terward ſhe purchaſed more conſiderable ar- -* 
ticles, which ſhe fold with ſo much judgement, 
that ſhe laid the foundation of a ſyſtem of 
buſineſs that ſhe. has ever ſince proſecuted with 
equal dexterity and ſucceſs. She wrote to 
London, formed connections, and, in ſhort, 
became the only- oftenſible inſtrument of that 
houſe, both at home and abroad. Who is he 
in this country, and who is a citizen of Nan- 
tucket or Boſton, who does not know Aunt 
Kefiah? I muſt tell you that ſhe is the wife 
of Mr. C——2n, a very reſpectable man, who, 
| well pleaſed with all her ſchemes, truſts to her 
judgement, and relies on her ſagacity, with fo 
entire a confidence, as to be altogether paſſive 
to the concerns of his family. They have the 
beſt country-ſeat on the iſland, at Quayes, where 
they live with hoſpitality, and in perfect union: 
He ſeems *to be altogether the contemplative 
Io this dexterity, in managing the huſband's 
buſineſs whilſt he is abſent, the Nantucket wives 
unite a great deal of induſtry. They ſpin, 
or cauſe to be ſpun, in their houſes, abun- 
dance of, wool and flax; and would be for ever 
diſgraced and looked upon as idlers if all the 
family 
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family were not clad in good, neat, and ſuffi- 


cient, homeſpun cloth. Firft Days are the only 


ſeaſons when it is "lawful for both ſexes to ex- 


hibit ſome © garments of Engliſh manufacture; 


even theſe are of the moſt moderate price, and 
of the graveſt colours: there is no kind of 


difference in their dreſs, they are all clad alike, 
and reſemble in that reſpect the members of 
on- family: 

A ſingular cuſtom prevails Werd among the 
women, at which I was greatly furprized ; and 
am really at à loſs how to account for the ori- 
. ginal cauſe that has introduced i in this primitive 
ſociety , ſo remarkable a faſhion, or rather ſo 
extraordinary a want. They have adopted, theſe 
many years, "the, Aſiatic cuſtom of taking a 
doſe of opium every morning ; and, ſo deeply 
rooted is it, that they would be at a loſs how 
to live without this indulgence ; they would 
rather be deprived of any neceſſary than fore- 
go their favourite luxury. This is much 
more prevailing, among the women than the 
men, few of the latter having caught the 
contagion ; though the ſheriff, whom I may 
call the firſt perſon in the iſland, who is an 
eminent phyſician beſide, and whom I had 
the pleaſure of being well acquainted with, has 
for many years ſubmitted to this cuſtom. He 


takes three grains of it every day after break- 
| faſt, 
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faſt, without the effects of which, he often told 
me, he was not able to tranſact any buſineſs. | 

It is hard to conceive how a people, always 
happy and healthy, in conſequence of the exerciſe 
and labour they undergo, never oppreſſed with 
the vapours of idleneſs, yet ſhould want the ficti- 
tious effects of opium to preſerve that cheer- 
fulneſs, to which their temperance, their cli- 
mate, their happy ſituation, ſo juſtly entitle them. 
But where is the ſociety perfectly free from er- 
tor or folly? the leaſt imperfect is undoubtedly 
that where the greateſt good preponderates; 
and, agreeable to this rule, I can truly ſay, that 
I never was acquainted with a Jeſs vicious or 
more harmleſs one. 

The majority of the. preſent inhabitants are 
the. deſcendants of the twenty-ſeven firſt pro- 
prietors, who patenteed the iſland ; vf the reit, 
many others have ſince come over amongſt them, 
chiefly from the Maffachuſets : here are neither 
Scotch, Iriſh, nor French, as is the caſe in 
moſt other ſettlements; they are an unmixed 
Engliſh breed. The conſequence cf this ex- 
tended connexion 1s, that they are all in 
ſome degree related to each other: you muſt 
not be ſurprized, therefore, when I tell you, 
4 that they always call each other couſin, uncle, 

or aunt; which are become ſuch common ap- 
pellations, that no other are made uſe of in their 
daily intercourſe: you would be deemed ſtiff 
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and affected were you to refuſe conforming 

yourſelf to this ancient cuſtom, which truly de- 

picts the image of a large family, The many 

who reſide here, that have not the leaſt claim 
of relationſhip with any one in the town, yet 
by the power of cuſtom make uſe of no other 
addreſs in their converſation, Were you here 
yourſelf but a few days, you would be obliged 
to adopt the ſame phraſeology, which is far 
from being diſagreeable, as it implies a general 
acquaintance, and friendſhip, which connects 
them all in unity and peace, 

Their taſte for fiſhing has been ſo prevailing, 
that it has engroſſed all their attention, and 
even prevented them from introducing ſame 
higher degree of perfection in their agriculture. 
There are many uſeful improvements which 
might have meliorated their foil; there are 
many trees which if tranſplanted here would 
have thriven extremely well, and would have 

ſerved to ſhelter as well as decorate the fa- 
vourite ſpots. they have ſo carefully manu- 
red. The red cedar, the locuſt -, the but- 
ton-wood, I am perſuaded would have grown 
here rapidly and to a great fize, with many 
others ; but their thoughts are turned altoge- 
ther toward the ſea, The Indian corn begins 
: to 


A ſpecies of what we call here the two- thorn acacia; 
it yields the moſt valuable timber we have, and its ſhado I 
is very beneficial to the growth and goodneſs of the graſs. 


© „ 


They often walk and converſe with each other, 
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to yield them conſiderable crops, and the wheat 
ſown on its ſtocks is become a very profitable 
grain; rye will grow with little care; they 
might raiſe, if they would, an SER quam: 
tity of buck- wheat. 

Such an iſtatid, inhabited as 1 have deſcribed, 
is not the place where gay travellers ſhould re- 
ſort, in order to enjoy that variety of plea- 
ſures the more” ſplendid rowns of this conti- 
nent afford. Not that they are wholly de- 
prived of what we might call recreations and 
innocent paſtimes ; but opulence, inſtead of 
loxuries and extravagancies, produces nothing 
more here than an increaſe of bufineſs, an ad- 
ditional degree of hoſpitality, greater neatnefs 
in the preparation of diſhes, and better wines. 


as I have obſerved before; and, upon extraordi- 


nary occaſions, will take a ride to Palpus, where 
there is a houſe of entertainment; but theſe 


rural amuſements are conducted upon the ſame 


plan of moderation as thoſe in town. They are 


fo fimple as hardly to be deſcribed ; the pleaſure 
of going and returning together, of chat- 
ting and walking about, of throwing the bar, 
heaving ſtones, &c. are the only entertain- 
ments they are _ acquainted with. This is all 


they practiſe, and all they ſeem to deſire. The 


houſe at Palpus is the general reſort of thoſe 
who poſſeſs the luxury of a horſe and chaiſe, 
* | as 
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as well as thoſe who ſtill retain, as the ma- 
jority do, a predeliction for their primitive ve- 
hicle. By reſorting to that place they enjoy 
a change of air, they taſte the pleaſures of ex- 
| erciſe ; perhaps an exhilarating bowl, not at 
all improper in this climate, affords the chief 
indulgence known to theſe people on the days of 
their greateſt feſtivity. The mounting a horſe 
muſt afford a moſt pleaſing exerciſe to thoſe 
men who are ſo much at ſea. I was once in- 
vited to that houſe, and had the ſatisfaction of 
conducting thither one of the many beauties 
of that iſland, (for it abounds with handſome 
women,) dreſſed in all the bewitching attire 
of the moſt charming ſimplicity : like the reſt 
of the company, ſhe was _ cheerful without 
loud laughs, and ſmiling without affectation. 
They all appeared gay without levity. 1I-had 
never before in my life ſeen fo much un- 
affected mirth mixed with ſo much modeſty. 
The pleaſures of the day were enjoyed with. the 
greateſt livelineſs and the moſt innocent free- 
dom; no difguſfing pruderies, no coqueriſh 
airs tarniſhed. this enlivening aſſembly : they 
behaved according to their natiye diſpoſitions, 
the only rules of decorum with which they were 
acquainted. What would an European viſitor 
have done here without a fiddle, without a 
dance, without cards? He would have called 


it an inſipid aſſembly, and ranked this among 
5 . dhe 
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the Aulleſt days he had ever ſpent, This rural 
excurſion had a very great affinity to thole 
practiſed in our province, With this difference 
only, that we have no objeRion to the ſportive 
dance, though conducted by the rough accents 
of ſome ſelf- taught African fler, We returned 
as happy as we went; and the brightiels of the 
moon kindly leng htened a day which had paſt, 
like other agreeable ones, With fingular rapi- 
diry. | £211 II ( 191K 11 124490 

In order to view the inland in its ; fongeſt di 
rection from the town, 1 I took a Tide tothe eaſt 
ernmoſt parts of it, remarkable only Ne the Po- 
chick Rip, where their beſt fiſh e e caught. I paſt 
by the Teroukemah lots, which are the fields of 


114 


the community; the fences were made of cedar 
poſts and rails, and looked perfectly ſtraight. and 


neat; the various crops they encloſed were 


flouriſhing: thence I deſcended | into Barrey” 8 


1891 


Valley 7 where the Blitz and the ſpear. graſs. looked 


—— 28 A 


part of the Wand; - thence to Gib's Pond; and 


- arrived at Taft at. Siafconcer,.. Several dyellings 


had been erected on this wild ſhore, for the 
purpoſe of ſheltering the fiſhermen in the ſea- 
ſon of fiſhing; I found, them all erapty, except 


that particular . 'one, to which, 1 had been di: 
rected, It was. like the others, built on the 


higheſt part of the ſhore, ., in the face, of the 
great ocean; dhe ſoil appeared to be compoſed 
4 of 
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of no other ſtratum but ſand, covered with a. 
22 herbage. What rendered this 
houſe ſtill more worthy of notice, in my eyes, 
was, that it had been built on the ruins of 
one of the antient huts, erected by the firſt 
ſettlers for obſerving the appearance of the 
whales. Here lived a ſingle family without 
a neighbour; I had never before ſeen a ſpot 
better calculated to cheriſh | contemplative 
ideas; perfectly unconnected with the great 
world, and far removed from its perturba- 
tions. The ever-raging ocean was all that 
preſented itſelf to the view of this family ; It ir- 
reſiſtibly attracted my whole attention; my, eyes 
were involuntarily directed to the horizontal 
line of that watery ſurface, which is ever in 
motion, and ever threatening deſtruction to 
theſe ſhores. My ears were ſtunned with the 
roar of its waves, rolling one over the other, 
as if impelled by a ſuperior force to overwhelm 
the ſpot on which I ſtood. My noſtrils in- 
voluntarily inhaled the faline vapours which 
aroſe from the diſperſed particles of the foam- 
ing billows, or from the weeds ſcattered on 
the ſhores, My mind fuggeſted a thouſand 
vague reflections, pleaſing in the hour of their 
ſpontaneous birth, but now half forgotten, and all 
indiſtinct. And who is the landman that can 
behold, without affright, ſo ſingular an ele- 
ment, which, by its impetuoſity, ſeems to be the 
deſtroyer 


vo 
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deſtroyer of this poor planet, yet, at particular 
times, accumulates the ſcattered fragments, and 
produces iſlands and continents fit for men to 
dwell on! Who can obſerve the regular viciſ- 
ſitudes of its waters without aſtoniſhment? 
Now, ſwelling themſelves in order to penetrate 
through every river and opening, and thereby 
facilitate navigation; at other times, retiring 
from the ſhores, to permit man to collect that 
variety of ſhell-fiſn which is the ſupport of the 
poor! Who can ſee the ſtorms of wind, blow- 
ing ſometimes with an impetuoſity ſufficiently , 
ſtrong even to move the earth, without feeling 
himſelf affected beyond the ſphere of common 
ideas? Can this wind, which but a few days 
ago refreſhed our American fields and cooled 
us in the ſhade, be the ſame element which 
now and then ſo powerfully convulſes the 
waters of the ſea, diſmaſts veſſels, cauſes ſo 
many ſhipwrecks, and ſuch extenſive deſola- 
tions? How diminutive does a man appear 
to himſelf when filled with theſe thoughts, and 
ſanding, as I did, on the verge of the ocean! 
This family lived entirely by fiſhing, for the 
plough has not dared yet to diſturb the parched 
ſurface of the neighbouring plain; and to what 
purpoſe could this operation be performed ? 
Where is it that mankind will not find ſafety, 
peace, and abundance, with freedom and civil 


happineſs? Nothing was wanting here to mak 
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this a moſt philoſophic retreat, but a few an- 
cient trees, to ſhelter contemplation in its 
beloved ſolitude. There I ſaw a numerous 


family of children of various ages, — the bleſ- 


ſings of an early marriage, they were—rud- 
dy as the cherfy, healthy as the fiſh: they lived 


on, hardy as the pine-knots: the eldeſt were 


already able to encounter the boiſterous waves, 
and ſhuddered not. at their approach; early 
initiating themſelves in the myſteries of that 
ſea-faring career, for which they were all in- 
tended : the younger, timid as yet, on the edge 
of a leſs-agitated pool, were teaching themſelves 
with nut- ſhells and pieces of wood, in imitation 
of boats, how to navigate, in a future day, the 
larger veſſels of their father through a rougher 
and deeper ocean. I ſtaid two days there on 
purpoſe to become acquainted with the diffe- 


rent branches of their ceconomy and their man- 


ner of living in this ſingular retreat. The 
clams, the oiſters, of the ſhores, with the ad- 
dition .of Indian dumplings,* conſtituted their 
daily and moſt ſubſtantial food. Larger fiſh 
were often caught on the neighbouring rip; 
theſe afforded them their greateſt dainties: they 
had likewiſe plenty of ſmoked bacon. The 
noiſe of the wheels announced the induſtry of 
the mother and daughters; one of them had 

been 


* Indian dumplings are a culiar preparation of * 
meal boiled in large lumps. * 
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been bred a weayer; and, having a loom in the 
houſe, found means of clothing the whole fa- 
mily; they were perfectly at eaſe, and ſeemed 
to want for nothing. I found very few books 
among theſe people, who have very little time 
for reading; the Bible and a few ſchool tracts, 


both in the Nattick and Engliſh languages, 


conſtituted their moſt numerous libraries. I 
ſaw indeed ſeveral copies of Hudibras and Jo- 
ſephus ; but no one knows who firſt imported 
them. It is ſomething extraordinary to ſee this 
people, profeſſedly ſo grave, and ſtrangers to 


every branch of literature, reading with pleaſure 
the former work, which ſhould ſeem to require 


ſome degree of taſte and antecedent hiſtorical 
knowledge. They all read it much, and can, 


by memory, repeat many peflages ; which, yet, 


I could not diſcover that they underftood the 
beauties of. Is it not a little fingular to fee 
theſe books in the hands of fiſhermen, who are 


perfect ſtrangers almoſt to any other? Joſe- 


phus's hiſtory is indeed intelligible, and much 
fitter for their modes of education and. Saſte, 
as it deſcribes the hiſtory of a people, from 
whom we have received the prophecies which 


we believe, and the religious laws which we 


follow. | | | 
Learned travellers, returned from ſeeing the 
paintings and antiquities of Rome and Italy, 


ſtill filled with the admiration and reyerence 
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they inſpire, would hardly be perſuaded that ſa 
contemptible a ſpot, which contains nothing re- 
markgble but the genius and the induſtry of its 
inhabitants, could ever be an object worthy at- 
tention, But I, having never ſeen the beauties 
which Europe contains, cheerfully ſatisfy my- 
ſelf with attentively examining what my native 
country exhibits: if we have neither ancient 
amphitheatres, gilded palaces, nor elevated 
ſpires, we enjoy in our woods a ſubſtantial 
happineſs which the wonders of art cannot com- 
municate. None among us ſuffer oppreſſion 
either from government or religion; there are 
yery few poor except the idle, and, fortunately, 
the force of example and the moſt ample en- 


couragement ſoon create a new principle of 
activity, which had been extinguiſhed, perhaps, 
in their native country, for want of thoſe op- 


portunities which ſo often compel honeſt Euro- 


peans to ſeek ſhelter among us. The means of 


procuring ſubſiſtence in Europe are limited ; the 


army may be full, the navy may abound with 
ſeamen, the land perhaps wants no additional 
labourers, the manufacturer 1s overcharged with 
ſupernumerary hands; — what then muſt become 
of the unemployed? Here, on the contrary, 
human induſtry has acquired a boundleſs field 


to exert itſelf in; — a field which will not be fully 


cultivated in many ages ! 
LETTER 
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LETTER NX. 


DESCRIPTION OF CHARLES-TOWN; THOUGHTS 
ON SLAVERY ; ON PHYSICAL EVIL; A MELAN=: 
CHOLY SCENE, 


miſpheres; you may therefore conjecture, that 
both cities muſt exhibit the appearances neceſ- 
farily reſulting from riches: Peru abounding, in 
gold, Lima is filled with inhabitants, who en- 


Joy all thoſe gradations of pleaſure, refinement, . 


and luxury, which proceed from wealth. Caro- 
lina produces commodities, more'valuable per= 
haps than gold, becauſe they are gained by 


greater induſtry ; it exhibits alſo on our nor- 
thern ſtage a diſplay of riches and luxury in- 


ferior indeed to the former, but, far ſuperior to 


what are to be ſeen in our northern towns.) 


Its ſituation is admirable; being built at the 
confluence of two large rivers, which receive, 


in their courſe, / a great number of inferior 


ſtreams; all navigable, in the ſpring, for flat 
boats. Here the produce of this extenſive ter- 
ritory concentres ; here, therefore, is the ſeat of 
the moſt valuable exportation; their wharfs, 


their docks, their magazines, are extremely 
| P's” convenient 


” 


HARLES-TOWN is in the north what. 
Lima is in the ſouth; both are capitals 
of the richeſt provinces of their reſpective he- 
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convenient to facilitate this great commercial 
buſineſs. ) The inhabitants are the gayeſt in 
America; it 1s called the center of -our beau 
monde, and is always filled with the richeſt 
planters in the province, who reſort hither in 


queſt of health and pleaſure. ] Here is always 


to be ſeen a great number of valetudinarians 
from the Weſt-Indies, ſeeking for the renova- 


tion of health, exhauſted by the debilitating 


nature of their ſun, air, and modes of living. 
Many of theſe Weſt-Indians have I ſeen, at 
thirty, loaded with the infirmities of old age; 
for, nothing is more common, in thoſe countries 
of wealth, than for perſons to loſe the abilities 
of enjoying the comforts of life at a time when 
we northern men juſt begin to taſte the fruits 
of our labour and prudence. The round of 
pleaſure, and the expences of thoſe citizens 
tables, are much ſuperior to what you would 
imagine: indeed the growth of this town and 
province have been aſtoniſhingly rapid. It is 
pity that the narrowneſs of the neck, on which 
it ſtands, prevents it from increaſing, and which 
is the reaſon why houſes are ſo dear. The heat 
of the climate, which is ſometimes very great 
in the interior parts of the country, is always 
temperate in Charles-Town, though, ſometimes, 
when they have no fea breezes, the ſun is too 


powerful. 5 climate renders exceſſes of all 


gerous, E thoſe of the 


kinds very 
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table; and yet, inſenſible or fearleſs of danger, 
they live on, and enjoy a ſhort and a merry 
life: the rays of their ſun ſeem to urge them 
irreſiſtibly to diſſipation and pleaſure: on the 
contrary, the women, from being abſtemious, 5 
reach to a longer period of life, and ſeldom die 
without having had ſeveral huſbands. An 
European at his firſt arrival muſt be greatly 
ſurpriſed when he ſees the elegance of their 
houſes, their ſumptuous furniture, as well as 
the magnificence of their tables; can he ima- 
gine himſelf in a country, the eſtabliſhment of 

which is ſo recent? | 
The three principal claſſes of inhabitants 
are, lawyers, planters, and merchants; this is 
the province which has afforded to the firſt the 
richeſt ſpoils; * for nothing can exceed their 
wealth, their power, and their influence. They 
have reached the ne-plus-ultra of worldly felicity; 
no plantation is ſecured, no title,is good, no 
will is valid, but what they dictate, regulate, 
and approve. The whole maſs of provincial 
property is become tributary to this ſociety; 
which, far above prieſts and biſhops, diſdain to 
be fatisfied with the poor Mafaical portion of the 
tenth. I appeal to the many inhabitants, who, 
while contending perhaps for their right to a 
few hundred acres, have loſt by the mazes of 
the law their whole patrimony. Theſe men are 
more properly law- givers than interpreters of the 
P 4 law, 
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| law, and have united here, as well as in moff 

bother provinces, the ſkill and dexterity of the | 

ſcribe with the power and ambition of the 

prince: who can tell where this may lead in a 

future day? The nature of our laws, and the 

ſpirit of freedom which often tends to make 

us litigious, muſt neceſſarily throw the greateſt 

part of the property of the colonies into the 

hands. of theſe gentlemen. In another century, 

the law will poſſeſs in the north what now the 
church poſſeſſes in Peru and Mexico. 

b While all is joy, feſtivity, and happineſs, 
in Charles - Town, would you imagine that 
ſcenes of miſery overſpread in the country ? 
Their ears,. by habit, are become deaf, their 
hearts are hardened ; they neither ſee, hear, 
nor feel for, the woes of their poor ſlaves, from 
whoſe painful labours all their wealth proceeds, 
Here the horrors of ſlavery, the hardſhip of in- 
ceſſant toils, are unſeen; and no one thinks 
with compaſſion of thoſe ſhowers of ſweat and 
of tears which from the bodies of Africans 

daily drop, and moiſten the ground they till. 
The cracks of the whip, urging theſe miſerable 
beings to exceſſive labour, are far too diſtant 
from the gay capital to be heard. The choſen 
race eat, drink, and live happy, while the un- 
fortunate one grubs up the ground, raiſes in- 
digo, or huſks the rice: expoſed to a ſun full 
as ſcorching as their native one, without the 

* 8 ſupport 
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ſupport of good food, without the cordials 
of any cheering liquor. This great contraſt 
has often afforded me ſubjects of the moſt af- 
flicting meditations. | On the one ſide, behold 
a people enjoying all that life affords molt 
bewitching and pleaſurable, without labour, 
without fatigue, hardly ſubjected to the trouble 
of wiſhing. With gold, dug from Peruvian 
mountains, they order veſſels to the coaſts of 
Guinea ; by virtue of that gold, wars, murders, 


and devaſtations, are committed in ſome harm- |, 


leſs, peaceable, African neighbourhood, where 
dwelt innocent people, who even knew not but 
that all men were black. The daughter torn 


from her weeping mother, the child from the 


wretched parents, the wife from the loving 
huſband ; whole families ſwept away, and 
brought, through ſtorms and tempeſts, to this 
rich metropolis ! There, arranged like horſes 
at a fair, they are branded like cattle, and then 
driven to toil, to ſtarve, and to languiſh, for a 
few years, on the different plantations of theſe 
citizens. And for whom muſt they work ? 
For perſons. they know ' not, and who have 


no other power over them than that of vio- 


lence ; no other right than what this accurſed 
metal has given them Strange order of things 
O Nature, where art thou? — Are not theſe 
blacks thy, children as well as we? On the 
other ſide, nothing is to. be ſeen bur the moſt 


Afuſive 
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diffufive miſery and wretchedneſs, unrelieved e- | 


ven in thought or wiſh! Day after day they 
drudge on without any proſpect of ever reap- 
ing for themſelves ; they are obliged to devote 


their lives, their limbs, their will, and every 


vital exertion, to ſwell the wealth of maſters, 


who look not upon them with half the kind- 
| neſs and affeftion with which they conſider 


their dogs and horſes. Kindneſs and affec- 
tion are not the portion of thoſe who till the 


earth, who carry burdens, who convert the logs 


into uſeful boards. This reward, ſimple and 
natural as one would conceive it, would border 
on humanity ; and planters muſt have none 


of it! 


[> If negroes are permitted to become fathery, 


this fatal indulgence only tends to increaſe their 
miſery ;/ the poor companions of their ſcanty 
pleafures are likewiſe the companions of their 
labours; and when, at ſome critical ſcafons, 
they could wiſh to ſee them relieved, with tears 
in their eyes they behold them perhaps doubly 


oppreſſed, obliged to bear the burden of na- 


ture—a fatal preſent!—as well as that of unabated 
taſks. How many have I feen curſing the ir- 
reſiſtible propenſity, and regretting that, by 
having taſted of thoſe barmleſs joys, they 
had become the authors of double miſery to 


their wives. Like their maſters] they are not 


permitted to 8 of thoſe ineffable ſenſa- 
* tions 
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tions with which nature inſpires the hearts of Ig 
fathers and mothers ; they muſt repel them =— 
and become callous and paſſive. This unnatu- 
ral ſtate often occaſions the moſt acute, the moſt. 
pungent, of their afflictions; they have no time, 
like us, tenderly to rear their helpleſs offspring, 
to nurſe them on their knees, to enjoy the 
delight of being parents. Their paternal fond- 
neſs is imbittered by conſidering, that, if their 
children live, they muſt live to be ſlaves like 
themſelves; ho time is allowed them to exer- 
ciſe their pious office, the, mothers muſt faſten 
them on their backs, and, with this double load, 
follow their huſbands in the fields, where they 
too often hear no other ſound than that of the 
voice or whip of the taſk-maſter, and the cries 
of their infants broiling in the ſan. Theſe un- 
fortunate creatures cry and weep, like their 
parents, without Q poſſibility of relief; the ve- 
ry inſtinct of the brute, ſo laudable, fo ir- 
refiſtible, runs counter here to their maſter's 
intereſt ; and, to that god, all the laws of nature 
muſt give way. |” Thus planters get rich ;\fo raw, 
ſo inexperienced, am I in this mode of life, 
that, were I to be poſſeſſed of a plantation, and 
my flaves treated as in general they are here, 
never could I reſt in peace; my ſleep would 
be perpetually diſturbed by a retroſpe& of 
the frauds committed in Africa in order to 
entrap them; frauds, ſurpaſſing in enormity 
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every thick which a common mind can poſſibly 
conceive. I ſhould be thinking of the barbarous 


treatment they meet with on ſhip-board; of 


their anguiſh, of the deſpair neceſſarily inſpired 


dy their ſituation ; when torn from their friends 


and relations; when delivered into the hands 
of a- people, differently coloured, whom they 
cannot underſtand ; carried in a ſtrange ma- 
chine over an ever- agitated element, which they 
had never ſeen before; and finally delivered 
over to the ſeverities of the whippers and the 
exceſſive labours of the field. Can it be poſ⸗- 
ſible that the force of cuſtom ſhould ever make 
me deaf to all theſe reflections, and as inſen- 
ſible to the injuſtice of that trade, and to their 
miſeries, as the rich inhabitants of this town 


+ ſeem to be? What then is man? this being 
who boaſts ſo much of the excellence and dig- 


nity of his nature, among that variety of in- 
ſcrutable myſteries, of unſolvable problems, 


-with which he is ſurrounded ? The reaſon why 


man has been thus created is not the leaſt aſto- 
niſhing, It is faid, I know, that they are much 
happier here than in the Weſt-Indies ; becauſe, 
land being cheaper upon this continent than in 
thoſe iſlands, the fields, allowed them to raiſe 
their ſubſiſtence from, are in general more ex- 
tenſive. The only poſſible chance of any alle- 


viation depends on the humour of the planters, 
Who, bred | in the midſt of ſlaves, learn, from the 


example 
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example of their parents, to deſpiſe them; and 
ſeldom conceive, either from religion or philoſo- 
phy, any ideas that tend to make their fate leſs 
calamitous; except ſome ſtrong native tender- 
neſs of heart, ſome rays of philanthropy, over- 
come the obduracy contracted by habit. 

I have not reſided here long enough to be- 
come inſenſible of pain for the objects which 
every day behold. In the choice of my 
friends and acquaintance, I always endea- 
your to find out thoſe wile diſpoſitions are 
ſomewhat congenial with my own. We have 
ſlaves likewiſe in our northern provinces; I 
hope the time draws near when they will be 
all emancipated: but how different their 
lot, how different their ſituation, in every 
poſſible reſpe&t! They enjoy as much H- 
berty as their maſters, they are as well clad 
and as well fed; in health and ſickneſs they 
are tenderly taken care of; they live under 
the ſame roof, and are, truly ſpeaking, a part | 
of our families. Many of them are taught 
to read and write, and are well inſtructed in 
the principles of religion; they are the com- 
panions of our labours, anf{ treated as ſuch; 
they enjoy many perquilites, many eſta- 
bliſhed holidays, and are not obliged to wor 
more than white people. They marry where 
inchnation leads them; viſit their wiyes every 
week; are as decently clad as the common 


; people; 
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people ; they are indulged in educating, cheriſh- 


ing, and chaſtiſing, their children, who are taught 
fubordination to them as to their lawful parents: in 
thort, they participate in many of the benefits of 
our ſociety, without being obliged to bear any of 
its burthens. They are fat, healthy, and hear- 
ty, and far from repining at their fate ; they think 


themſelves happier than many of the lower claſs 
of whites : they ſhare with their maſters the wheat 


and meat proviſion they help to raiſe; many of 


thoſe, whom the good Quakers have emancipated, 
have received that great benefit with tears of re- 


gret, and have never quitted, though free, their 
former maſters and benefactors. 


But is it really true, as I have heard it aſſerted 
here, that thoſe blacks are incapable of feeling 
the ſpurs of emulation and the cheerful ſound of 
encouragement? By no means; there are 2 
thouſand proofs exiſting of their gratitude and 
fidelity: thoſe hearts, in which ſuch noble diſ- 


n poſitions can grow, are then like ours, they 


are ſuſceptible of every generous ſentiment, of 
every uſeful motive of action; they are capable 
of receiving lights, of imbibing ideas, that 


Vyould greatly alleviate the weight of their mi- 


ſeries. But what methods have in peneral 
been made uſe of to obtain fo deſirable an end? 


None; the day, in which they arrive and are 
fold, is the firft of their labours; labours, which 


parents mates an for, though 
1 oe indulged 
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indulged by law with relaxation on Sundays, 
they are obliged to employ that time, which is 
intended for reſt, to till their lictle plantations. 
What can be expected from wretches in ſuch 
circumſtances? Forced from their native 
country, "cruelly treated when on-board, and 
not leſs ſo on the plantations to which they 
are driven; is there any thing in this treat- 
ment but what muſt kindle all the paſſions, 
ſow the ſeeds of inveterate reſentment, and 
nouriſh a wiſh of perpetual revenge? They 
are left to the irreſiſtible effects of thoſe. ſtrong 
and natural propenſities ; the blows they re- 
ceive, are they conducive to extinguiſh them 
or to win their affections? they are neither 
ſoothed by the hopes that their ſlavery will ever 
terminate but A their lives, nor yet en- 
couraged by the goodneſs of their food or the 
mildneſs of their treatment. The very hopes 
held out to mankind by religion, that conſo- 
latory ſyſtem, ſo uſeful to the miſerable, are 
never ented to them; neither moral nor 
phyſical means are made uſe of to ſoften 
their chains; they are left in their original and 
untutored ſtate; that very ſtate, wherein the 
natural propenſities of revenge and warm 
paſſions are ſo ſoon kindled. Cheered by 
no one ſingle motive that can impel the 
will or excite their efforts, nothing but ter-" 


Tors ang puniſhments are preſented to ther; 
death 
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ſelves, thoſe great aſſertors of liberty, conquered 


- 


death is denounced if they run away; horrid 
dilaceration if they ſpeak with their native 
freedom; perpetually awed by the terrible 
cracks of whips, or by the fear of capital pu- 
nifhments, white even thoſe puniſhments often 
fail of their purpoſe ! | 

A clergyman ſettled a few years ago at 
George-Town ; and, feeling as I do now, warmly 
recommended to the planters, from the pulpit, 


a relaxation of ſeverity ; he introduced the be- 


nignity of Chriſtianity, and pathetically made 


uſe of the admirable precepts of that ſyſtem to 


melt the hearts of his congregation into a greater 
degree of compaſſion toward their flaves than 
had been hitherto cuſtomary. Sir, (ſaid one 
* of his hearers,) we pay you a genteel ſalary 
% to read to us the prayers of the liturgy, and 
ec to explain to us ſuch parts of the Goſpel as 
ce the rule of the church directs; but we do 
* not want you to teach us what we are to do 
« with our blacks. The clergyman found it 
prudent to with-hold any farther admonition. 
Whence this aſtoniſhing right, or rather this 


barbarous cuſtom ? for, moſt certainly, we have 


no kind of right beyond that of force. We 
are told, it is true, that flavery cannot be fo 
repugnant to human nature as we at firſt ima- 


gine, becauſe it has been practiſed in all ages 


and in all nations: the Lacedemonians them- 


the 
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the Helotes with the deſign of making them 
their ſlaves. The Romans, whom we conſider 
as our maſters in civil and military policy, lived 
in the exerciſe of the moſt horrid oppreſſion: 
they conquered to plunder and to enflave. 
What a hideous aſpect the face of the earth muſt 
then have exhibited ! Provinces, towns, dif- 
tricts, often depopulated : their inhabitants dri- 
ven to Rome, the greateſt market in the world, 
and there ſold by thouſands! The Roman do- 
minions were tilled by the hands of unfortunate 
people, who had once been, like their victors, 
free, rich, and poſſeſſed of every benefit ſociety 
can confer, until they became ſubje& to the 
cruel right of war and to lawleſs force. Is 
there then no ſuperintending power who con- 
ducts the moral operations of the world as well 
as the phyſical ? The ſame ſublime hand, 
which guides the planets round the ſun with fo 
much exactneſs, which preſerves the arrangement 
of the whole with ſuch exalted wiſdom and pa- 
ternal care, and prevents the vaſt ſyſtem from 
falling into confuſion, doth it abandon man- 
kind to all the errors, the follies, and the mi- 
ſeries, which their moſt frantic rage, and their 
moſt dangerous vices and paſſions can produce ? 

The hiſtory of the earth! doth it preſent any 
thing but crimes of the moſt heinous nature, 
committed from one end of the world to the 

Q other? 
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other? We obſerve avarice, rapine, and mur- 
der, equally prevailing in all parts. Hiſtory 
perpetually tells us of millions of people aban- 
doned to the caprice of the maddeſt princes, and 
of whole nations devoted to the blind fury of 
tyrants; countries deſtroyed ; nations alter. 
nately buried in ruins by other nations; ſome 
parts of the world, beautifully cultivated, return- 
ed again into their priſtine ſtate ; the fruits of 
ages of - induſtry, the toil of thouſands, in a ſhort 
time deftroyed by few! If one corner breathes 
in peace for a few years, it is, in turn, ſubjected, 
torn, and levelled. One would almoſt believe 
the principles of action in man, conſidered as the 
firſt agent of this planet, to be poiſoned in their 
moſt eſſential parts, We certainly are not that 
claſs of beings which we vainly think ourſelves 
to be. Man, an animal of prey, ſeems to have 
rapine and the love of bloodſhed implanted in 
his heart; nay, to hold it the moſt honourable 
occupation in ſociety, We never ſpeak of a 
hero- of mathematics, a hero of knowledge or 
humanity : no! this illuſtrious appellation is re- 
ſerved for the moſt ſucceſsful butchers of the 
world. If Nature has given us a fruitful foil to 
inhabit, ſhe has refuſed us ſuch, inclinations and 
propenſities as would afford us the full enjoy- 
ment of it: extenſive as the ſurface of this pla- 
net is, not one half of it is yet cultivated, not 
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half repleniſhed: ſhe created man, and placed | 


him either in the woods or plains, and provided 
him with paſſions which muſt for ever oppoſe his 
happineſs. / Every thing is ſubmitted to the pow- 
er of the ſtrongeſt, Men, Hike the elements, 
are always at war: the weakeſt yield to the 
potent; force, ſubtilty, and malice, always tri-- 
umph over unguarded honeſty and ſimplicity. 
Benignity, moderation, and juftice, are virtues 
adapted only to the humble paths of life. We 
love to talk of virtue, and to admire its beauty, 
while in the ſhade of ſolitude and retirement; 
but, when we ſtep forth into active life, if it hap- 
pen to be in competition with any paſſion or de- 
fire, do we obſerve it to prevail? Hence fo. 
many religious impoſtors have triumphed over the 
credulity of mankind, and have rendered their 
frauds the creeds of ſucceeding generations, du- 
ring the courſe of many ages, until, worn away 
by rime, they have been replaced by new ones. 
Hence the moſt unjuſt war, if ſupported by the 
greateſt force, always ſucceeds : hence the moft 
Juſt ones, when ſupported only by their juſtice, 
as ofren fail. Such is the aſcendancy of power, 
the ſupreme arbiter of all the revolutions which 
we obſerve in this planet: fo irreſiſtible is 
power, that it often thwarts the tendency of the 
moſt forcible cauſes, and prevents their ſub- 
ſequent ſalutary effects, though ordained for 
the good of man by the Governor of the uni- 

| "0.2 verſe, 
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verſe. Such is the perverſeneſs of human na- 
ture! who can deſcribe it in all its latitude ? 

In the moments of our philanthropy we of- 
ten talk of an indulgent Nature, a kind Parent, 
who, for the benefit of mankind, has taken ſin- 
gular pains to vary the genera of plants, fruits, 
grain, and the different produCtions of the earth, 
and has ſpread peculiar bleſſings in each climate. 
This is undoubtedly an object of contemplation 
which calls forth our warmeſt gratitude ; for, ſo 
ſingularly benevolent have thoſe paternal inten- 
tions been, that, where barrenneſs of ſoil or ſeve- 
rity of climate prevail, there ſhe has implanted, in 
the heart of man, ſentiments which over-balance 
every miſery, and ſupply the place of every want. 
She has given to the inhabitants of theſe regions 
an attachment to their ſavage rocks and wild 
ſhores, unknown to thoſe who inhabit the fertile 
fields of the ' temperate zone. Yet, if we atten- 
tively view this globe, will it not appear rather 
a place of puniſhment than of delight? And, 
what misfortune! that thoſe puniſhments ſhould 
fall on the innocent, and its few delights be en- 
joyed by the moſt unworthy. Famine, diſeaſes, 
elementary convulſions, human feuds, diſſen- 
tions, &c. are the produce of every climate ; 
each climate produces, beſides, vices and miſeries 
peculiar to its latitude, View the frigid fteri- 
lity of the north, whoſe, famiſhed inhabitants, 
hardly 
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hardly acquainted with the ſun, live and fare 
worſe than the bears they hunt; and to which 
they are ſuperior only in the faculty of ſpeak- 
ing. View the arctic and antarctic regions, 
thoſe huge voids, where nothing lives; regions 
of eternal ſnow; where Winter in all his horrors 
has eſtabliſhed his throne, and arreſted every 
creative power of nature. Will you call the 
miſerable ſtragglers in theſe countries by the 
name of men? Now contraſt this frigid power 
of the north and ſouth with that of the ſun; 
examine the parched lands of the torrid zone, 
replete with ſulphureous exhalations ; view 
thoſe countries of Aſia ſubject to peſtilen- 
tial infections which lay nature waſte; view 
this globe often convulſed both from within 
and without; pouring forth, from ſeveral 
mouths, rivers of boiling matter, which are 
imperceptibly leaving immenſe ſubterranean 
graves, wherein millions will one day periſh! 
Look at the. poiſonous ſoil of the equator, at 
thoſe putrid ſlimy tracks, teeming with hor- 
rid monſters, the enemies of the human race; 
look next at the ſandy continent, ſcorched 
perhaps by the fatal approach of ſome ancient 

comet, now the abode of deſolation. Examine 
the rains, the convulſive ſtorms of thoſe cli- 
mates, where maſſes of ſulphur, bitumen, 
and electrical fire, combining their dreadful 
powers, are inceſſantly hovering and . burſting 
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over a globe threatened with diſſolution. Ort 
this little ſhell, how very few are the ſpots 
where man can live and flouriſh ! even under 
thoſe mild climates, which ſeem to breathe peace 
and happineſs, the poiſon of flavery, the fury of 
deſpotiſm, and the rage of ſuperſtition, are all 


combined againſt man. There only the few live 


and rule, while the many ſtarve and utter inef- 
fectual complaints: there, human nature appears 
more debaſed, perhaps, than in the leſs- favoured 
elimates. The fertile plains of Aſia, the rich low 
lands of Egypt and of Diarbeck, the fruitful fields 


bordering on the Tigris and the Euphrates, 


the extenſive country of the Eaſt-Indies in all 
its ſeparate diſtricts; all theſe muſt, to the geo- 
graphical eye, ſeem as if intended for ter- 
reſtrial paradiſes : but, though ſurrounded with 
the ſpontaneous riches of nature, though her 
kindeſt favours ſeem to be ſhed on thoſe beauti- 
ful regions with the moſt profuſe hand, yet there, 
in general, we find the moſt wretched people 


in the world. Almoſt every where, liberty, ſo 


natural to mankind, is refuſed, or rather en- 
joyed but by their tyrants; the word fave is 
the appellation of every rank, who adore, as a 
divinity, a being worſe than themſelves ; ſub- 
ject to every caprice, and to every lawleſs 
rage which unreſtrained power can give. Tears 


are ſhed, perpetual groans are heard, where 


only 


* 
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only the accents of peace, alacrity, and grati- 
tude, ſhould reſound. There the very deli- 
rium of tyranny tramples on the beſt gifts of 
nature, and ſports with the fate, the happineſs, 
the lives, of millions : there the extreme fertility 
of the ground always indicates the extreme 
miſery of the inhabitants. 

Every where one part of the human ſpecies 
is taught the art of ſhedding the blood of 
the other : of ſetting fire to their dwellings ; 
of levelling the works of their induſtry : half of 
the exiſtence of nations regulatly employed in 
deſtroying other nations. What little political 
felicity is to be met with here and there has 
coſt oceans of blood to purchaſe; as if good 
was never to be the portion of unhappy man. - 
Republics, kingdoms, monarchies, founded ei- 
ther on fraud or ſucceſsful violence, increaſe 
by purſuing the ſteps of the ſame policy, un- 
til they are deſtroyed, in their turn, either by 
the influence of their own crimes or by more 
ſucceſsful but equally criminal enemies, 

If, from this general review of human na- 
ture, we deſcend to the examination of what is 
called civilized ſociety ; there the combination 
of every natural and artificial want makes vs 
pay very dear for what little ſhare of political 
felicity we enjoy. It is a ſtrange heterogeneous 
aſſemblage of vices and virtues, and of a variety 
of other principles, for ever at war, for ever 
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Jarring, for ever producing, ſome dangerous, 
ſome diſtreſſing, extreme. Where do you con- 
ceive, then, that nature intended we ſhould be 
happy? Would you prefer the ſtate of men 
in the woods to that of men in a more im- 
proved fituation? Evil preponderates in both ; 
in the firſt they often eat each other for want of 
food, and in the other they often ſtarve each 
other for want of room. For my part, I think 
the vices and miſeries to be found in the latter 
exceed thoſe of the former, in which real evil 


is more ſcarce, more ſupportable, and lefs 


enormous. Yet we wiſh to ſee the earth peo- 
pled, to accompliſh the happineſs of kingdoms, 
which is ſaid to conſiſt in numbers. Gracious 
God! to what end is the introduction of fo 
many beings into a mode of exiſtence, in which 
they muſt grope amidſt as many errors, com- 


mit as many crimes, and meet with as many 


diſeaſes, wants, and ſufferings ! 

The following ſcene will, I hope, account for 
theſe melancholy reflections, and apologize for 
the gloomy thoughts with which I have filled 
this letter: my mind is, and always has been, 
oppreſſed ſince I became a witneſs to it. I was 
not long ſince invited to dine with a planter 
who lived three miles from , Where he then 
reſided. In order to avoid the heat of the ſun, 
I reſolved to go on foot, ſheltered in a ſmall 
path, leading through a pleaſant wood, I was 

leiſurely 
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leifurely travelling along, attentively exami- 
ning ſome peculiar plants which I had col- 
lected, when all at once I felt the air ſtrongly 
agitated, though the day was perfectly calm 
and ſultry. - I immediately caſt my eyes to- 
ward the cleared ground, from which I was 
but a ſmall diſtance, in order to ſee whether 
it was not occaſioned by a ſudden ſhower; when 
at that inſtant a ſound, reſembling a deep 
rough voice, uttered, as I thought, a few in- 
articulate monofyllables. Alarmed and ſur- 
prized, I precipitately looked all round, when 
I perceived, at about ſix rods diſtance, ſomething 
reſembling a cage, ſuſpended to the limbs of 
a tree, all the branches of which appeared 
covered with large birds of prey, fluttering 
about, and anxiouſly endeavouring to perch 
on the cage. Actuated by an involuntary 
motion of my hands, more than by any defign 
of my mind, I fired at them; they all flew to 
a ſhort diſtance, with a moſt hideous noiſe : 
when, horrid to think and painful to repeat, 
I perceived a negro, ſuſpended in the cage, and 
left there to expire! I ſhudder when J recolle& 
that the birds had already picked out his eyes; 
his cheek bones were bare ; his arms had 
been attacked in ſeveral places, and his body 
ſeemed covered with a multitude of wounds: 
From the edges of the hollow ſockets, and from 
the lacerations with which he was disfigured, 
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the blood flowly dropped, and tinged the 


ground beneath. No ſooner were the birds 
flown, than ſwarms of inſects covered the whole 
body of this unfortunate wretch, eager to 
feed on his mangled fleſh and to drink his 
blood. I found myſelf ſuddenly arreſted by 
the power of affright and terror; my nerves 
were convulſed; I trembled, I ftood motion- 
leſs, involuntarily contemplating the fate of 
this negro in all its diſmal latitude. The living 
ſpectre, though deprived of his eyes, could till 
diſtinftly hear, and, in his uncouth dialect, 


-begged me to give him ſome water to allay 


his thirſt. Humanity herſelf would have re- 
coiled back with horror; ſhe would have ba- 
lanced whether to leſſen ſuch reliefleſs diſtreſs, 
or mercifully with one blow to end this dread- 
ful ſcene of agonizing torture, Had I hada ball 
in my gun, I certainly ſhould have diſpatched 
him ; but, finding myſelf unable to perform 
ſo kind an office, I ſought, though trembling; to 
relieve him as well as I could. A ſhell ready 
fixed to a pole, which had been uſed by ſome 
negroes, preſented itſelf to me; I filled it with 
water, and with trembling hands T guided it 
to the quivering lips of the wretched ſufferer. 
Urged by the irreſiſtible ' power of thirſt, he 
endeavoured to meet it, as he inſtinctively 
gueſſed its approach by the noiſe it made in 
paſſing through the bars of the cage. Tank? 

« you, 
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& you, whitè man, tank? you, puts ſom? poi- 
« ſon and give me.” How long have you been 
hanging there? 1 aſked him. Two days, 


« and me no die; the birds, the birds; aaah 


©« me!” Oppreſſed with the reflections which 
this ſhocking ſpectacle afforded me, I muſtered 
ſtrength enough to walk away, and — reached 
the houſe at which I intended to dine. There 


heard that the reaſon for this'flave's being thus 


puniſhed was on account of his having killed 
the overſeer of the plantation. They told me 


that the laws of ſdf-preſervation rendered ſuch 


executions neceſſary ; and ſupported the doc- 
trine of ſlavery with the arguments generally 
made uſe of to juſtify the practice; with the 
repetition of which I ſhall not trouble you at 
preſent. TY FR * 


LETTER X. 
ON SNAKES; AND ON THE HUMMING-BIRD. ' 


H would you preſeribe this taſk ? you 
know that what we' take up ourſelves 


ſeems always lighter than what is impoſed on 


us by others. You inſiſt on my ſaying ſome- 
thing about our ſhakes ; and, in relating what 


a 


Adieu. 
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I know concerning them, were it not for two 
ſingularities, the one of which I ſaw, and the 
other I received from an eye-witneſs, I ſhould 
have but very little to obſerve. The ſouthern 
provinces are the countries where nature has 


formed the . greateſt variety of alligators, 


ſnakes, ſerpents; and ſcorpions, from the ſmal- 
leſt ſize, up to the pine barren, the largeſt ſpe- 
cies known here. We have but two, whoſe 
ſtings are mortal, which deſerve to be men- 
tioned ; as for the black one, -it is remarkable 
for nothing but its induſtry, agility, beauty, 
and the art of inticing birds by the power of 
its eyes. I admire it much, and never kill it, 
though its formidable length and appearance 
often get the better of the philoſophy of - ſome 
people, particularly Europeans. The moſt dan- 
gerous one is the pilot or copperbead ; for the 
poiſon of which no remedy has yet been diſco- 
vered. It bears the firſt name becauſe it always 
precedes the rattle-ſnake ; that is, quits its 
ſtate of torpidity in the ſpring a week before 
the other. It bears the ſecond name on account 
of its head being adorned with many copper- 


coloured ſpots. It lurks in rocks near the 


water, and is extremely active and dangerous. 
Let man beware of it. I have heard only of 
one perſon. who was ſtung by a copperhead in 
this country. The poor wretch inſtantly ſwel- 
led in a moſt dreadful manner; a multitude of 

| ſpots 
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ſpots of different hues alternately appeared and. 


vaniſhed on different parts of his body: his 
eyes were filled with madneſs and rage; he caſt 


them on all preſent with the moſt vindictive 
looks; he thruſt out his tongue as the ſnakes 


do; he hiſſed through his teeth with inconcei- 


vable ſtrength, and became an object of terror 


to all by- ſtanders. To the lividneſs of a corpſe 
he united the deſperate force of a maniac. 
They hardly were, able to faſten him, ſa as to 
guard themſelves from his attacks ; when, in the 
ſpace of two hours, death relieved the poor 
wretch from his ſtruggles, and the ſpectators from 
their apprehenſions. The poiſon of the rattle» 
ſnake is not mortal in ſo ſhort a ſpace, and hence 
there is more time to procure relief: we are ac- 
quainted with ſeveral antidotes with which al- 
moſt every family is provided. They are ex- 
tremely inactive, and, if not touched, are per- 
fectly inoffenſive. I once ſaw, as I was tra- 
velling, a great cliff which was full of them : 
] handled ſeveral, and they appeared to be dead : 
they were all entwined together, and thus they 


remain until the return of the ſun. I found 


them out by following the track of ſome wild 
hogs which had fed on them, and even the In- 
dians often regale on them. When they find 


hem aſleep, they put a ſmall forked ſtick over 


their necks, which they keep immovably fixed on 
the ground, giving the ſnake a piece of leather 
to 
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to bite; and this they pull back ſeveral times 
with great force, until they obſerve their two poi- 
ſonous fangs torn out. Then they cut off the 


| head, ſkin the body, and cook it as we do eels, 


and their fleſh is extremely ſweet and white, I 
once ſaw a tamed one, as gentle as you can poſſibly 
conceive a reptile to be: it took to the water 
and ſwam whenever it pleaſed; and, when the 
boys to whom it belonged called it back, their 
ſummons was readily obeyed. It had been de- 
prived of its fangs by the preceding method ; 
they often ſtroked it with a foft bruſh, and this 
friction ſeemed to cauſe the moſt pleaſing ſenfa- 
tions, for it would turn on its back to enjoy it, 
as a cat does before the fire. One of this ſpecies 
was the cauſe, ſome years ago, of a moſt deplo- 
rable accident, which I ſhall relate to you, as! 
had ir from the widow and mother of the victims. 
A Dutch farmer of the Miniſink went to mow- 
ing, with his negroes, in his boots, a precau- 
tion uſed to prevent being ſtung. Inadvertently 
he trod on a ſnake, which immediately flew at 
his legs, and, as it drew back in order to renew 
its blow; one of his negroes cut it in two with his 
ſeythe. They proſecuted their work and retur- 
ned home: at night the farmer pulled off his 
boots and went to bed, and was ſoon after at- 


' tacked with a ſtrange ſickneſs at his ſtomach; he 


ſwelled, and, before a phyſician could be ſent for, 
* died. 


* „„ 
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died. The ſudden death of this man did not 
cauſe much inquiry, The neighbourhood won- 


dered, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, and without any 


farther examination the corpſe was buried, A 
few days after, the ſon put on his father's boots, 
and went to the meadow: at night he pulled them 


off, went to bed, and was attacked with the ſame 


ſymptoms, about the ſame time, and died in the 
morning. A. little before he expired the doctor 
came, but was not able to aſſign what could be 
the cauſe of ſo ſingular a diſorder; however, ra- 
ther than appear wholly at a loſs before the coun- 
try people, he pronounced both father and ſon to 
have been bewitched. Some weeks after, the 
widow ſold all the movables for the benefit of 
the younger children, and the farm was leaſed. 


One of the neighbours, who bought the boots, 


preſently put them on, and was attacked in the 
ſame manner as the other two had been; but 
this man's wife, being alarmed by what had hap- 
pened in the former family, diſpatched one of 
her negroes for an eminent phyſician, who, fortu- 
nately having heard ſomething of the dreadful af. 
fair, gueſſed at the cauſe, applied oil, &c. and re- 
covered the man. The boots, which had been 
ſo fatal, were then carefully examined; and he 
found that the two fangs of the ſnake had been 
lelt in che leather, aſter being wreached, out of 

their 
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their ſockets by the ſtrength with which the ſnake 
| had drawn back its head. The bladders, which 
contained the poiſon, and ſeveral of the ſmall 
nerves, were {till freſh, and adhered to the boot. 
The unfortunate father and fon had been poiſon- 
ed by pulling off theſe boots, in which action they 
imperceptibly ſcratched their legs with the points 
of the fangs, through the hollow of which ſome 
of this aftoniſhing poiſon was conveyed. You 
have, no doubt, heard of their rattles, if you have 
not ſeen them. The only obſervation J wiſh to 
make is, that the rattling is loud and diſtinct 
when they are angry; and, on the contrary, 
when pleafed, it ſounds like a diſtant trepida- 
tion, in which nothing diſtin& is heard. In 
the thick ſettlements they are now become very 
ſcarce ; for, wherever they are met with, open 
war is declared againſt them, ſo that, in a few 
years, there will be none left but on our moun- 
tains. The black ſnake, on the contrary, always 
diverts me, becauſe it excites no idea of danger. 
Their ſwiftneſs is aſtoniſhing ; they will ſome- 
times equal that of a horſe; at other times they 
will climb up trees in queſt of our tree toads, 
or glide on. the ground at full length. On ſome 
occaſions, they preſent themſelves half in the rep- 
tile ſtate, half erect. Their eyes and their heads, 
in the erect poſture, appear to great advantage: 
the former diſplay a fire which I have often 

| admired, 
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admired, and it is by theſe they are enabled to 
faſcinate birds and ſquirrels, When they have 


fixed their eyes on an animal, they become im- 


movable, only turning their head ſometimes to 
the right and ſometimes to the left; hut ſtill with 
their ſight invariably directed to the object. The 
diſtracted victim, inſtead of flying its enemy, 
ſeems to be arreſted by ſome invincible power; 
it ſcreems; now approaches, and then recedes ; 
and, after ſkipping about with unaccountable 
agitation, finally ruſhes into the jaws of the 
ſnake, and is ſwallowed, as ſoon as it is covered 
with a ſlime or glue to make it ſlide eaſily down 
the throat of the devourer. 

One anecdote I muſt relate; the circum- 
ſtances of which are as true as they are ſin- 
gular. One of my conſtant walks, when I am 
at leiſure, is in my lowlands, where I have the 
pleaſure of ſeeing my cattle, horſes; and colts: 
Exuberant graſs repleniſhes all my fields, the 
beſt repreſentative of our wealth; in the mid- 
dle of that track I have cut a ditch, eight feet 
wide, the banks of which nature adorns every 
ſpring with the wild falendine, and other 
flowering weeds, which on theſe luxuriant 
grounds ſhbot up to a great height. Over 
this ditch I have erefted a bridge, capable of 
bearing a loaded waggon; on each ſide, I 
carefully ſow every year ſome grains of hemp, 
which riſe to the height of fiſteen feet, fo 
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ſtrong, and ſo full of limbs, as to reſemble 
young trees; I once aſcended one of them four 
feet above the ground. Theſe produce natural 
arbours, rendered often ſtill more compact 
by the aſſiſtance of an annual creeping plant, 
which we call a vine, that never fails to entwine 
itſelf among their branches, and always pro- 
duces a very deſirable ſnade. From this ſimple 
grove I have amuſed myſelf a hundred times 
in obſerving the great number of humming- 
birds with which our county abounds: the 
wild bloſſoms every where attract the atten- 
tion of theſe birds, which, like bees, fubſiſt by 
ſuction. From this retreat I diſtinctly watch 
them in all their various attitudes; but their 
flight is fo rapid that you cannot diſtinguiſn 
the motion of their wings. On this little bird 
ature has profuſely laviſhed her moſt ſplendid 
colours; the moſt perfect azure, the moſt 
8 gold, the moſt dazzling red, are 
for ever in contraſt, and help to embelliſh the 
plumes of his majeſtic head. The richeſt. pal- 
let of the moſt luxuriant painter could never 
invent any thing to be compared to the. va- 
riegated tints with which this inſect-bird is 
arrayed. Its bill is as long and as ſharp as a 
coarſe ſewing- needle; like the bee, nature has 
taught it to find out the calix of flowers and 
bloſſoms, thoſe mellifluous particles that ſerve 
it for ſufficient food; and yet it ſeems to 
leave 
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leave them untouched, undeprived of any thing 
that our eyes can poſſibly diſtinguiſh, When it 
feeds, it appears as if immovable, though con- 


| <tinually on the wing; and, ſometimes, from 


what motives J know not, it will tear and lace- 
rate flowers into a hundred pieces; for, ſtrange 
to tell, they are the moſt iraſcible of the fea- 
thered tribe. — Where do paſſions find room in 
ſo diminutive a body? — They often fight with 
the fury of lions, until one of the combatants 
falls a ſacrifice and dies. When fatigued, it 
has often perched within a few feet of me, and, 
on ſuch favourable opportunities, I have ſur- 
veyed it with the moſt minute attention. Irs 
little eyes appear like diamonds, reflecting light 
on every ſide: moſt elegantly finiſhed in all 
parts, it is a miniature-work of our great Pa- 
rent; who ſeems to have formed it the ſmalleſt, 
and, at the ſame time, the moſt beautiful, of the 
winged ſpecies, — 

As I was one day firing. ſolitary and penſive 
in my primitive arbour, my attention was en- 
gaged by a ſtrange ſort of ruſtling noiſe at ſome 
paces diſtance, I looked all around without 
diſtinguiſhing any thing, until I climbed one of 
my great hemp-ſtalks; when, to my aſtoniſh- 
ment, I beheld two ſnakes of conſiderable 
length, the one purſuing the other, with great 
celerity, through a hemp-ſtubble field. The 
> coats was of the black kind, fix feet long; 
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the fugitive was a water-ſnake, nearly of equal 
dimenſions. They ſoon met, and, in the fury 
of their firſt encounter, they appeared in an 
inſtant firmly twiſted together; and, whilſt 
their united tails beat the ground, they mutu- 
ally tried with open jaws to lacerate each other, 
What a fell aſpect did they preſent! their 
heads were compreſſed to a very ſmall ſize, 
their eyes flaſhed fire; and, after this conflict 
had laſted about five minutes, the ſecond found 
means to diſengage itſelf from the firſt, and 
hurried toward the ditch. Its antagoniſt in- 
ſtantly aſſumed a new poſture ; and, half creep- 
ing and half erect, with a majeſtic mein, over- 

took and attacked the other again, which 
placed itſelf in the ſame attitude and prepared 
to reſiſt, The ſcene was uncommon and beauti- 
ful; for, thus oppoſed, they fought with their 
jaws, biting each other with the utmoſt rage; 
bur, notwithſtanding this appearance of mutual 
courage and fury, the water-ſnake ſtill ſeemed 
deſirous of retreating toward the ditch, its na- 
tural element. This was no ſooner perceived 
by the keen-eyed black one, than, twiſting its 
tail twice round a ſtalk of hemp, and ſeizing 
its adverſary by the throat, not by means of 
its jaws, but by twiſting its own neck twice 
round that of the water-ſnake, pulled it back 
from the ditch. To prevent a defeat, the latter 
took, hold likewiſe of a ſtalk on the bank, and, 
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by the acquiſition of that point of reſiſtance, 
became a match for its fierce antagoniſt. Strange 
was this to behold; two great ſnakes ſtrongly 
adhering to the ground, mutually faſtened to- 
gether, by means of the writhings, which laſhed 
them to each other, and, ſtretched - at their 
full length, they pulled, but pulled in vain; 
and, in the moments of greateſt exertion, that 
part of their bodies which was entwined ſeemed 
extremely ſmall, while the reſt appeared in- 
flated, and, now and then, convulſed with ſtrong 
undulations rapidly following each other. 
Their eyes ſeemed on fire and ready tv ſtart 
out of their heads; at one time the conflict 
ſeemed decided; the water-ſnake bent itſelf into 
two great folds, and, by that operation, ren- 
dered the other more than- commonly out- 
ſtretched; the next minute, the new ſtruggles 
of the black one gained an unexpected ſupe- 
riority; it acquired two great folds likewiſe, 
which neceſſarily extended the body of its 
adverſary in proportion as it had contracted its 
own. Theſe efforts were alternate; victory 
ſeemed doubtful; inclining ſometimes to the 
one ſide and ſometimes to the other; until, at 
laſt, the ſtalk, to which the black ſnake faſtened, 
ſuddenly gave way, and, in conſequence of this 
accident, they both plunged into the ditch, 
The water did not extinguiſhed their vindictive 
rage; for, by. their agitations, I could trace, 
R 3 | though 
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though not diſtinguiſh, their mutual attacks. 
They ſoon re- appeared on the ſurface twiſted 
together as in their firſt onſet; but the black ſnake 
ſeemed to retain its wonted ſuperiority, for its 
head was exactly fixed above that of the other, 
which it inceſſantly preſſed down under the water 
until it was ſtifled and ſunk, The victor no 
ſooner perceived its enemy incapable of farther 
reſiſtance, than, abandoning it to the current, 
it returned on ſhore and diſappeared, 
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LETT» HS: 


FROM MR. IW—N AL—Z, A RUSSIAN GENTLE- 
MAN, DESCRIBING THE VISIT HE PAID, AT MY 
REQUEST, TO MR, JOHN BERTRAM, THE CELE= 
BRATED PENNSYLVANIAN BOTANIST. 


XAMINE this flouriſhing province, in 
' whatever light you will, the eyes, as well 
as the mind, of an European traveller are equal- 
ly delighted, becauſe a diffuſive happineſs ap- 
pears in every part; happineſs which is eſta- 
bliſhed on the broadeſt baſis. The wiſdom of 
Lycurgus and Solon never conferred on man one 
half of the bleſſings and uninterrupted proſperity 
which the Pennſylvanians now poſſeſs. The name 
of Penn, that ſimple but illuſtrious citizen, does 
more honour to the Engliſh nation than thoſe of 
many of their kings 
In order to convince you that I have not be- 
ſtowed undeſerved praiſes in my former letters 
on this celebrated government, and that either 
nature or the climate ſeems to be more favoura- 
ble here to the arts and iciences than to any o- 
ther American province, let us together, agreea- 
ble to your deſire, pay a viſit to Mr. John Ber- 
tram, the- firſt botaniſt in this new hemiſphere ; 
become ſuch by a native impulſe of diſpoſition. 
It is to this ſimple man that America is indebted 
R 4 for 
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for ſeveral uſeful diſcoveries and the knowledge 
of many new plants. I had been greatly pre- 
poſſeſſed in his favour by the extenſive corre- 
ſpondence which I knew he held with the moſt 
eminent Scotch and French botaniſts : I knew 
alſo that he had been honoured with that of 
Queen Ulrica of Sweden, | 

His houſe is ſmall, but decent : there was 
ſomething peculiar in its firſt appearance, which 
ſeemed to diſtinguiſh it from thoſe of his neigh- 
bours: a ſmall tower, in the middle of it, not 
only helped to ſtrengthen it, but afforded con- 
venient room for a ſtaircaſe. Every diſpoſition 
of the fields, fences, and trees, ſeemed to bear 
the marks of perfect order and regularity, which, 
in rural affairs, always . a proſperous in- 
duſtry. 

I was received at the door by a woman dreſ- 
ſed extremely neat and ſimple, who, without 
courteſying, or any other ceremonial, aſked me, 
with an air of benignity, whom I wanted ? I an- 
ſwered, I ſhould be glad to ſee Mr. Bertram, 
If thee wilt ſtep in, and take a chair, I will 
ſend for him, No, I faid, I had rather have 
the pleaſure of walking through his farm; 1 
ſhall eaſily find him out, with your directions. 
Aſter a little time I perceived the Schuylkill, 
winding through delightful meadows, and, ſoan 
caſt my eyes on a new-made bank, which 
ſeemed greatly to confinę its ſtream. After 

| haying 
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at work. I aſked, if any of them could tell 
me where Mr. Bertram was? An elderly- 
looking man, with wide trowſers and a large 
leather apron on, looking at me, ſaid, «© My 
te name is Bertram, doſt thee want me?” Sir, 
I am come on purpoſe to converſe with 


you, if you can be ſpared from your labour. 


« Very eaſily, (he anſwered,) I direct and 
« adviſe more than I work.” We walked to- 
ward the houſe, where he made me take a 
chair while he went to put on clean clothes, 
after which he returned and fat down by me. 
The fame of your knowledge, ſaid I, in Ame- 
rican botany, and your well-known hoſpitality, 


have induced me to pay you a viſit, which 1 
hope you will not think troubleſome: I ſhould | 


be glad to ſpend a few hours in your garden. 
1 The greateſt advantage (rgphed he) which 
#6 J receive, from what thee calleſt my botani- 
te cal fame, is the pleaſure which it often pro- 


te cureth me in receiving the viſits of friends 


te and foreigners: but our jaunt into the gar- 


* den muſt be poſtponed for the preſent, as 
* the bell is ringing for dinner.” We entered 


into a large hall, where there was a long table 
full of victuals; at the loweſt part ſat his ne- 
groes, his hired men were next, then the famil y 


EN 
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having walked on its top a conſiderable way I 
at laſt reached the place where ten men were 
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and myſelf; and, at the head, the venerable father 
and his wife preſided. Each reclined his head 
and faid his prayers, diveſted of the tedious 
cant of ſome, and of the oſtentatious ſtyle of 
others. After the luxuries of our Cities, 
«(obſerved he,) this plain fare muſt appear to 
ec thee a ſevere faſt.” By no means, Mr. 
Bertram, this honeſt country dinner convinces 
me that you receive me as a friend and an old 
acquaintance. I am glad of it, for thee 
< art heartily welcome. I never knew how 
* to uſe ceremonies; they are inſufficient proofs 
« of fincerity ; our ſociety, beſides, are utterly 
« ſtrangers to what the world calleth polite 
_ «expreſſions. We treat others as we treat 
<< gurſelves. I received yeſterday a letter 
« from Philadelphia, by which I underſtand 
« thee art a Ruſſian; what motives can poſ- 
4 ſibly have induced thee to quit thy native 
country and to come ſo far in queſt of know- 
-« jedge or pleafure? Verily it is a great com- 
ee pliment thee payeſt to this our young pro- 
« vince, to think that any thing it exhibiteth 
'« maybe worthy thy attention.” I have been 


moſt amply repaid for the trouble of the paſ- 


ſage. I view the preſent Americans as the 
ſeed of future nations, which will repleniſh 
this boundleſs continent; the Ruſſians may be 
in ſome reſpe&s compared to you; we likewiſe 
are a new people, new I mean in knowledge, 

| arts, 
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arts, and improvements. Who knows what re- 
volutions Ruſſia and America may one day bring 
about: we are perhaps nearer neighbours than 
we imagine. I view, with peculiar attention, 
all your towns; I examine their ſituation, and the 
police, for which many are already famous. 
Though their foundations are now ſo recent, 
and ſo well remembered, yet their origin will 
puzzle poſterity as much as we are now puzaled 
to aſcertain the beginning of thoſe which time 
has in ſome meaſure deſtroyed. Tour new 
buildings, your ſtreets, put me in mind of thoſe 
of the city of Pompeia, where I was a few years 
ago. I attentively examined every thing there, 
particularly the foot- path which runs along the 
the houſes. They appeared to have been conſi- 
derably worn by the great number of people 
which had once travelled over them. But now 
how diſtant : neither builder nor proprietors re- 
main; nothing is known! © Why, thee haſt 
« been a great traveller for a man of thy years.” 
Few years, fir, will enable any body to journey 
over a great track of country, but it requires a 
ſuperiar degree of knowledge to gather harveſts 
as we go. Pray, Mr, Bertram, what banks are 
thoſe which you are making? to what pur- 
poſe is ſo much expence and ſo much labour 
beſtowed ? © Friend Iwan, no branch of in- 
n duſtry was ever more profitable to any coun- 

ö f «ce try 
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ec try as well as to the proprietors. The Schuyl- 
« kill, in its many windings, once covered a 
tt great extent of ground, though its waters were 
tc but ſhallow even in our higheſt tides; and, 
though ſome parts were always dry, yet the 
© whole of this great track preſented to the eye 
* nothing but a putrid ſwampy ſoil, uſeleſs either 
<« for the plough or the ſcythe. The proprietors 
ef theſe grounds are now incorporated: we 


«yearly pay to the treaſurer of the company a 


t certain ſum, which makes an aggregate ſupe- 
rior to the cafualties that generally happen 
«either by inundations or the muſk ſquaſh. It 
ce is owing to this happy contrivance that ſo ma- 


ny "thouſand acres of meadows have been 


<\reſcued from the Schuylkill, which now both 
© enricheth and embelliſheth fo much of the 
* neighbourhood of our city. Our brethren of 


tc Salem, in New Jerſey, have carried the art of 


banking to a ſtill higher degree of perfection.“ 
It is really an admirable contrivance, which 
greatly redounds to the honour of the parties 
concerned, and ſhews a ſpirit of difcernment 


and perſeverance which is highly praiſe-worthy. 


If the Virginians would imitate your example; 
the ſtate of their huſbandry would greatly im- 
prove. I have not heard of any ſuch aſſocia- 
tion in any other parts of the continent. Penn 
ſylvania, hitherto, ſeems to reign the unrivalled 
my” 2 
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queen of theſe fair provinces. - Pray, fir, what 
expences are you at ere theſe grounds be fit for 
the ſcythe? © The expences are very con- 
cc fiderable, particularly when we have land, 
ce brooks, trees, and bruſh, to clear away. 
« But, ſuch is the excellence of theſe bottoms, 
« and the goodneſs of the graſs, for fattening of 
ce cattle, that the produce of three years pays 
« all advances.” Happy the country where 
nature has beſtowed ſuch rich treaſures, trea- 
ſures ſuperior to mines! ſaid I; if all this fair 
province is thus cultivated, no wonder it has 
acquired ſuch reputation, for the prodperny: and 
the induſtry of its inhabitants. | 
By this time the working part of the family 
had finiſhed their dinner, and had retired with 
a decency and filence which pleaſed me much. 
Soon after I heard, as I thought, a diſtant con- 
cert of inſtruments. — However ſimple and paſ- 
toral your fare was, Mr. Bertram, this is the 
deſert of a prince; pray what is this I hear? 
Thee muſt not be alarined, it is of a piece 
b with the reſt of thy treatment, friend Iwan.“ 
Anxious I followed the ſound ; and, by aſcend- 
ing the ſtaircaſe, found that it was the effect 
of the wind through the ſtrings of an Eolian 
harp; an inſtrument which I had never before 
ſeen, After dinner we quaffed an honeſt bottle 
of Madeira wine, without the irkſome labour 
of 
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of toaſts, healths, or ſentiments; and hcl re 
tired into his ſtudy. 

I was no ſooner entered, than I obſerved a 
coat of arms, in a gilt frame, with the name of 
Jobn Bertram. The novelty of ſuch a deco- 
ration, in ſuch a place, ſtruck me; I could 
not avoid aſking, Does the Society of Friends 
take any pride in theſe armorial bearings, 
which, ſometimes, ſerve as marks of diſtinction 
between families, and, much oftener, as food 
for pride and oſtentation? * Thee muſt know 
« (ſaid he) that my father was a French- 
© man, he brought this piece of painting over 
« with him; I keep it as a piece of family- 
« furniture, and as a memorial of his re- 
ce moval hither.” From his ſtudy we went 
into the garden, which contained a great va- 
riety of curious plants and ſhrubs ; ſome grew 
in a green-houſe, over the door of which were 
written theſe lines ; 


«« Slave to no ſet, who takes no private road, 
«« But looks, through nature, up to nature's God l“ 


He informed 'me that he had often followed 


General Bouquet to Pittſburgh, with the view 
of herbarizing ; that he had made uſeful col- 


lections in Virginia, and that he had been em- 
ployed by the King of England to viſit the two 
Floridas. 

Our walks and botanical obſervations en- 


groſſed ſo much of our time, that the ſun was 
| almoſt 
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almoſt down ere I thought of returning to Phila- 
delphia. I regretted that the day had been ſo 
ſhort, as I had not ſpent ſo rational an one for a 
long time before. I wanted to ſtay, yet was 
doubtful whether it would not appear improper, 
being an utter ſtranger. Knowing, however, 
that I was viſiting the leaſt, ceremonious people 
in the world, I bluntly informed him of the plea- 
ſure I had enjoyed, and with the deſire I had of 
ſtaying a few days with him. „ Thee art as 
« welcome as if I was thy father. Thee art no 
&« ſtranger. Thy deſire of knowledge, thy be- 


« ing a foreigner beſides, entitleth thee to confi. 


« der my houſe as thine own as long as thee 
« pleaſeth: uſe thy time with the moſt perfect 

© freedom; I too ſhall do ſo myſelf.” I thank- 
fully accepted the kind invitation. a 

We went to view his favourite bank; he 
ſhewed me the principles and method on which 
it was erected; and we walked over the grounds 
which had been already drained. The whole 


ſtore of nature's kind luxuriance ſeemed ta 


have been exhauſted on theſe beautiful mea- 
dows; he made me count the amazing num- 
ber of cattle and horſes now feeding dn ſo- 


lid bottoms, which but a few years before had 


been covered with water. Thence we rambled 
through his fields, where the right-angular 
fences, the heaps of pitched ſtones, the flou- 


riſhing 
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riſhing clover, announced the beſt huſbandry as 
well as the moſt aſſiduous attention. His cows 
were then returning home, deep bellied, ſhort 
legged, having udders ready to burſt ; ſecking, 
with ſeeming toil, to be delivered from the great 
exuberance they contained ; he next ſhewed me 
his orchard, formerly planted on a barren ſandy 


foil, but long ſince converted into one of the 


richeſt ſpots in that vicinage. | 
c This, ſaid he, is altogether the fruit of my 


t own contriyance. I purchaſed, ſome years 


ce ago, the privilege of a ſmall ſpring, about 
« 2a mile and a half from hence, which, at a 


« conſiderable expence, I have brought to this 


« reſervoir; therein I throw old lime, aſhes, 
te horſedung, &c. and, twice a week, I let it 
& run, thus impregnated. I regularly ſpread 
« on this ground, in the fall, old hay, ſtraw, 
ec and whatever damaged fodder I have about 
« my barn. By theſe ſimple means I mow, 
« one year with another, fifty-three hundreds 
« of excellent hay per acre, from a ſoil which 
ﬆ ſcarcely produced five-fingers [a ſmall plant 
« reſembling ftrawberries] ſome years before.” 
This is, Sir, a miracle in huſbandry; happy 
the country -which is cultivated by a ſociety of 
men, whoſe application and | tafte lead them 
to proſecute and accompliſh uſeful works ! 
« am not the only perſon who do theſe 

&© things, (he ſaid,) wherever water can be had 
F ce jt 
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© it is always turned to that important uſe; 
ce wherever a farmer can water his meadows, the 
« oreateſt crops of the beſt hay and excellent 
« after-graſs are the ſure rewards of his labours. 
c With the banks of my meadow-ditches 
« I have greatly enriched my upland fields 
ce thoſe which I intend to reſt for a few years 
&« I conſtantly ſow with red clover, which is the 


e oreateſt meliorator of our lands; For three 


« years after, they yield abundant paſture. 
c When I want to break up my clover-fields, 
« I give them a good coat of mud, which 


© hath been expoſed to the ſeverities of three 
©« or four of our winters. This is the reaſon. 


ce that I commonly reap from twenty-eight to 
te thirty-ſix buſhels of wheat an acre; my flax, 
« oats, and Indian corn, I raiſe in the ſame 
« proportion. Wouldſt thee inform me whe- 
te ther the inhabitants of thy country follow 
ce the ſame methods of huſbandry?” No, Sir; 
in the neighbourhood of our towns there are 


indeed ſome intelligent farmers, who proſecute 


their rural ſchemes with attention; but we 
ſhould be too numerous, too happy, too power- 
ful, a people, if it were poſſible for the whole 
Ruſſian Empire to be cultivated like the 


province of Pennſylvania, Our lands are fo 


unequally divided, and ſo few of our farmers 
are poſſeſſors of the ſoil they till, that they 
* 8 cannot 
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cannot execute plans of huſbandry with the 
ſame vigour as you do, who hold yours, as it 
were, from the Maſter of nature, unincumbered 
and free. O America! exclaimed I, thou 
knoweſt not as yet the whole extent of thy hap- 
pineſs : the foundation of thy civil polity muſt 
lead thee in a few years to a degree of popu- 
lation and power which Europe little thinks 
of! © Long before this happen (anſwered the 
© good man) we ſhall reſt beneath the turf; it 
& is vain for mortals to be preſumptuous in 
c“ their conjectures: our country is, no doubt, 
te the cradle of an extenſive future population; 
« the old world is growing weary of its inha- 
© bitants, they muſt come here to flee from 
ce the tyranny of the great. But doth not thee 
te imagine, that the great will, in the courſe of 
< years, come over here alſo; for it is the miſ- 
ce fortune of all ſocieties every where to hear 
4 of great men, great rulers, and of great 
ce tyrants.” My dear Sir, I replied, tyranny 
never can take a ſtrong hold in this country, 
the land is too wiſely diſtributed :- it is po- 
verty in Europe that makes ſlaves. © Friend 
« Iwan, as I make no doubt that thee under- 
* ſtandeſt the Latin tongue, read this kind 
* epiſtle which the good Queen of Sweden, 
.© Ulrica, ſent me a few years ago. Good wo- 
% man! that ſhe. ſhould think, in her palace 
RAT ann of poor John Bertram on 
cc the 
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te the banks of the Schuylkill, appeareth to me 
© very ſtrange,” Not in the leaſt, dear Sir, you 


are the firſt man whoſe name, as a botaniſt, has 
done honour to America. It is very natural, at 
the ſame time, to imagine that ſo extenſive a. 


continent mult contain many curious plants and 
trees: is it then ſurpriſing to ſee a princeſs, fond 
of uſeful knowledge, deſcend ſometimes from 
the throne to walk in the gardens of Linnæus? 
« 'Tis to the directions of that learned man 
&«& (ſaid Mr. Bertram) that J am indebted for 
« the method which has led me to the know- 
ce ledge J now poſſeſs: the ſcience of botany 


te is ſo diffuſive, that a proper thread is abſo- 


ce lutely wanted to conduct the beginner.” Pray, 
Mr. Bertram, when did you imbibe the firſt wiſh 
to cultivate the ſcience of botany ? were you re- 
gularly bred to it in Philadelphia? * have ne- 
cc yer received any other education than barely 
« reading and writing.. This ſmall farm was all 
« the patrimony my father left me: certain 
c debts,-and the want of 'meadows, kept me ra- 
ce ther low in the beginning of my life, - My wife 
ce brought me nothing in money; all her riches 
ce conſiſted in her good temper and great know- 
ce ledge of houſewifery. I ſcarcely know how to 


tc trace my ſteps in the botanical career: they 


« appear to me now like unto a dream; but 
ce thee mayeſt rely on what I hall relate, 
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te though I know that ſome of our friends have 
ee laughed at it.” I am not one of thoſe peo- 
ple, Mr. Bertram, who aim at finding ot the 
ridiculous in what is fincerely and honeſtly aver- 
red. Well, then, I'll tell thee. One day I 
ce vas very buſy in holding my plough, (for thee 
te ſeeſt I ami but a ploughman, ) and, being wea- 
« ry, I ran under the ſhade of a tree to repoſe 
e myſelf, I caſt my eyes on a dif: I plucked 
« jt mechanically, and viewed it with more cu- 
«, riofity than common country farmers are 
cc wont to do, and obſerved therein very many 
te diſtinct parts, ſome perpendicular, ſome ho- 
c rizontal. V bat a ſhame, ſaid my mind, or 
«ſomething that inſpired my mind, that thee 
&« ſhouldft have employed fo many years in milling 
« the earth and deſtroying ſo many flowers and 
e plante, without being acquainted with their ftrut- 
e ftures and their uſes ! This ſeeming infpira- 
e tion ſuddenly awakened my curioſity, for 
« theſe were not thoughts to which I had 
« been accuſtomed. I returned to my team, 
e but this new defire did not quit my mind; 
«I mentioned it to my wife, who greatly 
_ « diſcouraged me from ' proſecuting my new 
_« ſcheme,” as ſhe called it. I was not opulent 
tc enough, ſhe ſaid, to dedicate much of my 
« time to ſtudies and labours which might 
e rob me of that portion of it which is the 
* only wealth of the American farmer. How. . 
| | cc ever, 
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te eyer, her prudent caution did not diſcourage 
« me; I thought about it continually, at ſup- —_— 
c per, in bed, and wherever I went. At laſt 
« ] could not reſiſt the impulſe for, on the 
cc fourth day of the following week, I hired a 
* man to plough for me, and went to Phila- 
« delphia. Though I knew not what book to 
&* call for, I ingenuouſly told the bookſeller 
* my errand, who provided me with ſuch as 
© he thought beſt, and a Latin grammar be- 
« fide. Next I applied to a neighbouring 
C ſchoolmaſter, who in three months taught 
*© me Latin enough to underſtand Linnæus, 
« which I purchaſed afterward. Then I be- 
« gan to botanize all over my farm; in a little 
e time I became acquainted with every vege- 
e table that grew in my neighbourhood; and 
next ventured into Maryland, living among 
ce the Friends: in proportion as I thought 
« myſelf more learned I proceeded farther, 
« and, by a ſteady application of ſeveral years, Wo 
« 1 have acquired a pretty general knowledge 'Y 
« of every plant and tree to be found in our * 
« continent, In proceſs of time I was ap- 
« plied to from the old countries, whither .I 1 
every year ſend many collections. Being = 
« now made eaſy in my circumſtances, I have 
« ceaſed to labour, and am never ſo happy as 
e when I ſee and converſe with my friends. 
« If, among the many plants or ſhrubs I am 
| S3 F acquainted 
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* acquainted with, there are any thee wanteſt 
c to ſend to thy native country, I will cheer- 
* fully procure them, and give thee moreover 
4 « whatever directions thee mayeſt want.“ 
Thus I paſſed ſeveral days in eaſe, improve- 
ment, and pleaſure; I obſerved, in all the ope- 
rations of \his farm as well as in the mutual 
correſpondence between the maſter and the infe- 
rior members of his family, the greateſt eaſe 
and decorum ; not a word like command 
ſeemed to exceed the tone of a ſimple wiſh. The 
very negroes themſelves appeared to partake of 
ſuch a decency of behaviour, and modeſty of 
countenance, as I had never before obſerved. 
By what means, ſaid I, Mr. Bertram, do you 
rule your ſlaves ſo well, that they ſeem to do 
their work with the cheerfulneſs of white 
men? ©« Though our erroneous prejudices 
« and opinions once induced us to look upon 
te them as fit only for ſlavery, though ancient 
ge cuſtom had very unfortunately taught us 
* to keep them in bondage; yet of late, in 
e conſequence of the remonftrances of ſeveral 
& Friends, and of the good books they have 
cc publiſhed on that ſubject, our ſociety treats 
ce them very differently, With us they are 
« now free. I give thoſe, whom thee didſt 
ce ſee at my table, cighteen pounds a year, 
« with victuals and clothes, and all other pri- 
. « yileges which the white men enjoy. Our ſo- 
| | « ciety 
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ciety treats them now as the companions of 
our labours; and, by this management as 
well as by means of the education we have 
given them, they are in general become a 
new ſet of beings. Thoſe, whom I admit 
to my table, I have found to be good, truſty, 
moral, men ; when they do not what we 
think they ſhould do, we diſmiſs them, which 
is all the puniſhment we inflict. Other 
ſocieties of Chriſtians keep them ſtill as 
flaves, without teaching them any kind 
of religious principles. What motive beſide 
fear can they have to behave well ? In the firſt 
ſettlement of this province, we employed 
them as ſlaves, I acknowledge; but, when 


we found that good example, gentle admo- 


nition, and religious principles, could lead 
them to ſubordination and ſobriety, we re- 
linquiſned a method ſo contrary to the pro- 
feſſion of Chriſtianity. We gave them free- 
dom, and yet few have quitted their ancient 
maſters. The women breed in our families; 
and we become attached to one another. I 
taught mine to read and to write ; they 
love God, and fear his judgements. The 


oldeſt perſon among them tranſacts my buſi- 


neſs in Philadelphia with a punctuality. from 
which he has never deviated. They conſtantly. 
attend our meetings, they participate in 
health and fickneſs, infancy and old age, 
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ce in the advantages our ſociety affords. Such 
ec are the means we have made uſe of to relicve 
& them from that bondage and ignorance in 
© which they were kept before. Thee, perhaps, 
ce haſt been ſurpriſed to ſee them at my table, 
© but, by elevating them to the rank of frecmen, 
te they neceſſarily acquire that emulation, wich- 
© out which we ourſelves ſhould fall into de- 
* baſement and profligate ways.” Mr. Ber- 
tram, this is the moſt philoſophical treat- 
ment of 'negroes that I have heard of; happy 
would it be for America would other denomi - 


nations of Chriſtians imbibe the ſame prin- 


ciples, and follow the ſame admirable rules 
A great number of men would be relieved 
from thoſe cruel ſhackles, under which they 
now groan ; and, under this impreſſion, I can- 
not endure to ſpend more time in the ſouthern 
- provinces. The method with which they are 
treated there, the meanneſs of their food, the 
ſeverity of their taſks, are ſpectacles J have 
not patience to behold. *© I] am glad to ſee 
te thaf thee haſt ſo much compaſſion; are there 
any ſlaves in thy country?“ Yes, unſortu- 
nately; but they are more properly civil than 
- domeſtic flaves; they are attached to the ſoil 
on which they live; it is the remains of an- 
cient barbarous cuſtoms, eſtabliſhed in the days 
of the greateſt ignorance and ſavageneſs os 
manners, and preſeryed, notwithſtanding the 

repeated 
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repeated tears of humanity, , the loud calls of 


policy, and the commands of religion. The 
pride of great men, with the avarice of land- 
holders, make them look on this claſs as ne- 
ceſſary tools of huſbandry, as if freemen could 
not cultivate. the ground. © And 1s it really 
« ſo, Friend Iwan? To be poor, to be wretched, 
© to be a ſlave, is hard indeed; exiſtence is 
f© not worth enjoying on theſe terms. I am 
* afraid the country can never flouriſh under 
* ſuch impolitic government.” I am very 
much of your opinion, Mr. Bertram; though I 
am in hopes that the preſent reign, illuſtrious 
by ſo many acts of the ſoundeſt policy, will not 
expire without this ſalutary, this neceſſary, 
emancipation, which would fill the Ruſſian em- 
pire with tears of gratitude. © How long haſt 
« thee been in this country ?” * Four years, 
Sir. Why thee ſpeakeſt Engliſh almoſt like 
« a native: what a toll a traveller muſt under- 
e go to learn various languages, to diyeſt him- 
« ſelf of his native prejudices, and to accom- 
« modate himſelf to the cuſtoms of all thoſe 
* among whom he chooſeth to reſide !” _ 
Thus I ſpent my time with this enlightened 
botaniſt—this worthy citizen; who united all 
the ſimplicity of ruſtic manners to the moſt 
uſeful learning, Various and extenſive were the 
_ converſations that filled the meaſure of my viſit. 
I accompanied him to his fields, to his barn, 
| to 
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to his bank, to his garden, to his ſtudy, and 
at the laſt to the meeting of the ſociety on the Sun- 
day following. It was at the town of Cheſter, 4 
whither the whole family went in two waggons ; 
Mr. Bertram and I on horſeback. When I 
entered the houſe where the Friends were aſ- 
ſembled, who might be about two hundred 
men and women, the involuntary impulſe of 
ancient cuſtom made me pull off my hat; 
but, ſoon recovering myſelf, I ſat with it on 
at the end of a bench. The meeting-houſe 
was a ſquare building, devoid of any ornament 
whatever; the whiteneſs of the walls, the con- 
veniency of ſeats, that of a large ſtove, which 
* in cold weather keeps the whole houſe warm, 
were the only eſſential things which J obſerved. 
Neither pulpit nor deſk, fount nor altar, taber- 
nacle nor organ, were there to be ſeen; it is 
merely a ſpacious room, in which theſe good peo- 
ple meet every Sunday. A profound ſilence en- 
ſued, which laſted about half an hour; every one 
had his head reclined, and ſeemed abſorbed in 
profound meditation; when a female friend 
aroſe, and declared, with -a moſt engaging 
modeſty, that the ſpirit moved her to entertain 
them on the ſubject ſhe had choſen. She 
treated it with great propriety, as a moral uſeful 
diſcourſe, and delivered it without theologi- 
cal parade or the oſtentation of learning. Either 
ſhe muſt have been a great adept in public 


ſpeaking, 
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ſpeaking, or had ſtudiouſly prepared herſelf; a 
circumſtance that cannot well be ſuppoſed, as 
/ it is a point, in their profeſſion, to utter no- 
thing but what ariſes from ſpontaneous im- 
pulſe : or elſe, the great Spirit of the world, the 
-patronage and influence of which they all came 
to invoke, muſt have inſpired her with the 
ſoundeſt morality. Her diſcourſe laſted three 
quarters of an hour. I did not obſerve one 
ſingle face turned toward her; never before had 
I ſeen a congregation liſtening with ſo much 
attention to a public oration, I obſerved 
neither contortions of body, nor any kind of 
affectation in her face, ſtyle, or manner of ut- 
terance; every thing was natural, and there- 
fore pleaſing; and, ſhall I tell you more ? ſhe 
was very handſome, although upward of forty. 
As ſoon as ſhe had finiſhed, every one ſeemed 


to return to their former meditation for about 


a quarter of an hour; when they roſe up by 
common confent, and, after ſome general con- 
verſation, departed. 

How fimple their precepts, how unadorned 
their religious ſyſtem : how few the ceremonies 
through which they paſs during the courſe of 
their lives ! At their deaths they are interred by 
the fraternity, without pomp, without prayers; 
thinking it then too late to alter the courſe of 
God's eternal decrees : and, as you well know, 

without 
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without either monument or tomb-ſtone. 
Thus, after having lived under the mildeſt go- 


> vernment, after having been guided by the 


mildeſt doctrine, they die juſt as peaceably as 
thoſe who, being educated in more pompous 
religions, paſs through a variety of ſacra- 
ments, ſubſcribe to complicated creeds, 
and enjoy the benefits of a church-eſtabliſh- 
ment. Theſe good people flatter them- 
ſelves with following the doctrines of Jeſus 
Chriſt in that ſimplicity with which they 
were delivered: a happier ſyſtem could not 
have been deviſed for the uſe of mankind ! It 
appears to be entirely free from thoſe orna- 
ments and political additions which each 
country, and each government, hath faſhioned 
after its own manners. 

At the door of this meeting-houſe I had bake 
invited to ſpend ſome days at the houſes of ſome 
reſpectable farmers in the neighbourhood. The 
reception J met with every where inſenſibly 
led me to ſpend two months among theſe good 
people; and I muſt ſay they were the golden 
days of my riper years. I never ſhall forget 
the gratitude I owe them for the innumerable 
kindneſſes they heaped on me; it was to the 
letter you gave me that I am indebted for the 
extenſive acquaintance I now have throughout 
Pennſylvania, I muſt defer thanking you, as 

| 1 ought, 
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LETTER XII. 
DISTRESSES OF A FRONTIER-MAN- 


WISH for a change of place; the hour is 
come at laſt that I muſt fly from my houſe 
and abandon my farm! But, what courſe ſhall 
I ſteer, incloſed as I am? The climate, beſt 
adapted to my preſent ſituation and humour, 
would be the polar regions, where ſix months 
day and fix months night divide the dull year: 
nay, a ſimple Aurora Borealis would ſuffice me, 
and greatly refreſh my eyes, fatigued now by 
ſo many diſagreeable objects. The ſeverity 
of thoſe climates, that great gloom, where 
melancholy dwells, would be perfectly anala- 
- gous to the turn of my mind. Oh! could I 
remove my plantation to the ſhores of the Oby, 
willingly would 1 dwell in the hut of a Samo- 
yede; with cheerfulneſs would I go and bury 
myſelf in the cavern of a Laplander. Could I 
but carry my family along with me, I would 
winter at Pello or Tobolſky, in order to enjoy 
the peace and innocence of that country. But, 
let me arrive under the pole, or reach the 
antipodes, I never can leave behind me the 
remembrance of the dreadful ſcenes to which I 
have been witneſs; therefore never can I be 
happy! Happy ! why would I mention that 

TD | ſweet, 
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ſweet, that enchanting, word? Once happinels 
was our portion; now it is gone from us, and 
I am afraid not to be enjoyed again by the 
preſent generation. Which ever way I look, 
nothing but the moſt frightful precipices pre- 
ſent themſelves to my view, in which hun- 


dreds of my friends and acquaintances have 


already periſhed : of all animals, that live on 
the ſurface of this planet, what is man when 
no longer connected with ſociety; or when he 


finds himſelf ſurrounded by a convulſed and 
a half - diſſolved one? He cannot live in 


ſolitude, he muſt belong to ſome com- 
munity, bound . by. ſome ties, however im- 
perfect. Men mutually ſupport and add to the 
boldneſs and confidence of each other; the 
weakneſs of each is ſtrengthened by the force 
of the whole. I had never, before theſe cala- 
mitous times, formed any ſuch ideas; I lived 
on, laboured, and proſpered, without having 
ever ſtudied on what the ſecurity of my lite 


and the foundation of my proſperity were elta- 


- bliſhed. I perceived them juſt as they left me. 
Never was a ſituation ſo ſingularly terrible as 
+ mine, in every poſſible reſpect ; as a member 
of an extenſive ſociety, as à citizen of an in- 
ferior diviſion of the ſame ſociety, ' as a huſbang, 
as a father, as a man who exquiſitely feels for 
the miſeries of others as well as for his own! 
But, alas! ſo much is every thing now ſub- 
verted 
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verted among us, that the very word miſery, 
with which we were hardly acquainted before, 


no longer conveys the ſame ideas; or rather, 


tired with feeling for the miſeries of others, 
every one feels now for himſelf alone. When 
I conſider myſelf as connected in all theſe cha- 
rafters, as bound by ſo many cords, all uniting 
in my heart, I am ſeiſed with a fever of 
the mind, I am tranſported beyond that de- 


gree of calmneſs which is neceſſary to delineate 
our thoughts. I feel as if my reaſon wanted 


to leave me, as if it would burſt its poor weak 
tenement : again I try to compoſe myſelf, 
I grow cool, and, preconceiving the dreadful 
loſs, I endeayour to retain the uſeful gueſt. 
You know the poſition of our ſettlement ; I 
need not therefore deſcribe it. To the welt it is 
incloſed by a chain of mountains, reaching to 


—— ; to the eaſt, the country is as yet but 
thinly inhabited ; we are almoſt inſulated, and 


the houſes are at a conſiderable diſtance from 
each other. From the mountains we have but 
- too much reaſon to expe& our dreadful ene- 
my ; the wilderneſs is a harbour where it is 
impoſſible to find them. It is a door through 
which they can enter our country when- 
ever they pleaſe ; and, as they ſeem deter- 
mined to deſtroy the whole chain of frontiers, 
our fate cannot be far diſtant : from Lake 
Champlain, almoſt all has been conflagrated 
ONCE. 
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one after another. What renders theſe incurſions 


ſtill more terrible is, that they moſt commonly 
take place in the dead of the night. We never 
go to our fields but we are ſeiſed with an involun- 
tary fear, which leſſens our ſtrength and weakens 
our labour. No other ſubject of converſation 
intervenes between the different accounts, which 


ſpread through the country, of ſucceſſive acts 


of devaſtation ; and theſe, told in chimney- cor- 


ners, ſwell themſelves, in our affrighted imagi- 


nations, into the moſt terrific ideas! We never 
ſit down, either to dinner or ſupper, but the 
leaſt noiſe immediately ſpreads a general alarm, 
and prevents us from enjoying the comfort of 
our meals. The very appetite, proceeding from 
labour and peace of mind, is gone : we eatjuſt 
enough to keep us alive: our ſleep is diſturbed 
by the moſt frightful dreams: ſometimes I ſtart 
awake, as if the great hour of danger was come; 
at other times the howling of our dogs ſeems to 
announce the arrival of our enemy : we leap 
out of bed and run to arms: my poor wife, 
with panting boſom and ſilent tears, takes leave 


of me, as if we were to ſee each other no more; 


ſhe ſnatches the youngeſt children from their 
beds, who, ſuddenly awakened, increaſe, by ther 
innocent queſtions, the horror of the dreadful 


moment. She tries to hide them in the cellar, 


as if our cellar was inacceſſible to the fire, 
| = | I 
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I place all my ſervants at the windows and 
myſelf at the door, where I have determined to 
periſh. | Fear induſtriouſly increaſes every ſound; 
we all liſten; each communicates to the other 
his ideas and conjectures. We remain thus 
ſometimes. for whole hours, our hearts and our 
minds racked by the moſt anxious ſuſpenſe : 
hat a dreadful ſituation, a thouſand times worſe 
than. that of a ſoldier engaged in the midſt 
of the moſt ſevere conflict! Sometimes, feel- 
ing the ſpontaneous courage of a man, I ſeem 
to wiſh for the deciſive minute; the next in- 
ſtant a meſſage from my wife, ſent by one of 
the children, puzzling me beſide with their lit- 
tle queſtions, unmans me: away goes my cou- 
rage, and I deſcend again into the deepeſt de- 
ſpondency. At laſt, finding that it was a falſe 
alarm, we return once more to our beds; but 
what good can the kind ſleep of nature do to 
us when interrupted by ſuch ſcenes! Securely 
placed as you are, you can have no idea of our 
agitations but by hear-ſay : no relation can be e- 
qual to what we ſuffer and to what we feel. Eve- 
ry morning my youngeſt children are ſure to have 
. frightful dreams to relate: in vain I exert my au- 
thority to keep them ſilent; it is not in my pow- 
er; and theſe images of their diſturbed imagina- 
tion, inſtead of being frivolouſly looked upon as 
in the days of our happineſs, are, on the contrary, 

: conſidered 
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conlidered as warnings and fore progngſtics of 
our future fate. I am not a a ſuperſtitious man, 
but, ſince © our ' misfortunes, I am grown more ti- 
mid, and leſs diſpoſed to treat the dodrine of oy 
mens with contempt. 1 hs 
Though theſe evils have been gradual, yet 
they do not become habitual like other inciden- 
tal evils. The nearer I view the end of this ca- 
raſtrophe, the more I ſhudder. But why ſhould 
I trouble you with ſuch unconnected accounts ? 
Men, ſecure and out of danger, are ſoon fatigued 
with mournful details. Can you enter with me 
into fellowſhip with all theſe afflictive ſenſations? 
Have you a tear ready to ſhed over the ap- 
proaching ruin of a once opulent and ſubſtantial 
family? Read this, I pray, with the eyes of 
ſympathy ; with a tender ſorrow pity the lot of 
thoſe whom you once called your friends; who 
were once ſurrounded with plenty, eaſe, and 


perſect ſecurity ; but who now expect every night 
to be their laſt, and who are as wretched as cri- 


minals under an impending. ſentence df the law! N 
As a member of a large ſociety, which ex- 
tends to many parts of the world, my, con- 
nection with it is too diſtant to be as ſtrong 
as that which binds me to the inferior di- 
viſion, in the midſt of which I hve; I am told 
that the great nation, of which we are a 
part, is juſt, wiſe, and free, beyond any other 
N on 
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on earth, within its own W boundaries, but 
not always ſo to its diſtant conqueſts, I ſhall 
not repeat all I have heard, becauſe I cannot 
believe half of it. As a citizen of a ſmaller 
ſociety, I find that any kind of oppoſition to 
its now-prevailing ſentiments immediately be- 
gets hatred. How eaſily do men paſs from lo- 
ving to hating and curſing one another! I am 
a lover of peace, what muſt I do? I am di- 
vided between the reſpe& I feel for the antient 
connection and the fear of innovations, with the 
conſequence of which I am not well acquainted, 
as they are embraced by my own countrymen. 
I am conſcious that I was happy before this un- 
fortunate revolution. I feel that I am no lon- 
ger ſo ; therefore I regret the change. This is 
the only mode of reaſoning adapted to perſons 
in my ſituation. If I attach myſelf to the mo- 
ther- country, which is 3000 miles from me, I be- 
come what 1s called an enemy to my own region; 

if I follow the reſt of my countrymen I become 
oppoſed to our ancient maſters : both extremes 
appear equally dangerous to a perſon of ſo 
little weight and conſequence as I am, whoſe e- 
nergy and example are of no avail. As to the 


argument, on which the diſpute is founded, I 1 


know little about it. Much has been ſaid and 
_ written on both ſides, but who has a judge- 
ment * and clear enough to decide? 

The 
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The great moving principles which actuate 
parties are much hidden from vulgar eyes lik 
mine: nothing but the plauſible and the proba 
ble are offered to our contemplation. The in⸗ 
nocent claſs are always the victims of the few: 
they are, in all countries and at all times, the in- 
ferior agents, on which the popular phantom is 
0 erected; they clamour, and muſt toil, and bleed, 
and are always ſure of meeting with oppreſſion 
and rebuke. It is for the ſake of the great 
leaders, on both ſides, that ſo much blood muſt 
be ſpilt; that of the people is counted as no- 
thing. Great events are not atchieved for us, 
though it is by us that they are principally ac- : 
cCompliſhed ; by the arms, the ſwear, the lives, o 
the people. Books tell me ſo much that they in- 
form me of nothing. Sophiſtry, the bane of fre- 
men, launches forth in all her deceiving attire ! 
After all, moſt men reaſon from paſſions; and 
ſhall ſuch an ignorant individual as I am decide, 
and ſay this fide is right, that ſide is wrong? Sen- 
timent and feeling are the. only guides I know. 
Alas, how ſhould I unravel an argument in which 
reaſon herſelf has given way to brutality and 
bloodſhed ! What then muſt I do? I aſk the wi- 
ſeſt lawyers, the ableſt caſuiſts, the warmeſt pa- 
triots, for I mean honeſtly. Great Source of wiſ- 
dom! inſpire me with light ſufficient to guide my 
"benighted ſteps out of this intricate maze! 
| 72 | Shall 
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Shall I diſcard all my ancient principles, ſhall I 


renounce that name, that nation, which I held 
once ſo reſpectable ? I feel the powerful attrac- 
tion. The ſentiments they inſpired grew with 


my earlieſt knowledge, and were grafted upon 


the firſt rudiments of my education. On the 


other hand, ſhall I arm myſelf againſt that 


country where I firſt drew breath, againſt the 
play- -mates of my youth, my boſom-friends, my 


' acquaintance ? — the idea makes me ſhudder ! 
Mult I be called a parricide, 2 traitor, a vil- 


lain 3 loſe the eſteem of all thoſe whom I love 
to preſerve my own ; be ſhunned like a rattle- 
ſnake, or be pointed at like a bear? I have 
neither heroiſm nor magnanimity enough to 


make ſo great a ſacrifice. Here I am tied, 1 


am faſtened, by numerous ſtrings, nor do I re- 
pine at the preflure_ they cauſe. Ignorant as 
I am, I can pervade the utmoſt extent of the 
calamities which have already overtaken our 
poor afflicted country. I can ſce the great and 
accumulated ruin yet extending itſelf as far as 
the theatre of war has reached: I hear the 
groans of thouſands of familics now ruined. and 
deſolated by our aggreſſors. 1 cannot count 
the multitude of orphans this war has made, 
nor aſcertain the immenſity of blood we haye 
loſt. Some have aſked whether it was a crime 
to reſiſt, ro repel, ſome parts of this _— 
Others have aſſerted, that a reſiſtance ſo general 

makes 


- 


— 
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makes pardon unattainable and repentance uſe- 
leſs, and dividing the crime among ſo many ren- 
ders it imperceptible. What one party calls 
meritorious, the other denominates flagitious. 
Theſe opinions vary, contract, or expand, like 
the events of the war on which they are founded. 
What can an inſignificant man do in the midſt 
of theſe jarring contradictory parties, equally 
hoſtile to perſons ſituated as I am? And, after 
all, who will be the really guilty ?—Fhoſe molt 
certainly who fail of ſucceſs. Our fate, the fate 
of thouſands, is then neceſſarily involved in the 
dark wheel of fortune. Why then ſo many 
uſeleſs reaſonings ? we are the ſport of fate. 
Farewel, education, principles, | love of our coun- 
try, farewel; all are become uſeleſs to the gene- 
rality of us. He, who governs | himſelf according 
to what he calls his principles, may be puniſhed, 
either by one party or the other, for thoſe very 
principles. He who proceeds without principle, 
as chance, timidity, or ſelf-preſervation, directs, 
will not perhaps fare better, but he will be leſs 
blamed. What are we in the great ſcale of e- 
vents, We poor deſenceleſs frontier- inhabitants ? 
What is it to the gazing world whether we breathe 
or whether we die? whatever virtue, whatever 
merit and diſtintereſtedneſs, we may exhibit 


8h in gur ſecluded retreats, of what ayail ? 


We are like the piſmires deſtroyed; by the 
T 4 _— 
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plough, whoſe deſtruction prevents not the fu- 
ture crop. Self- preſervation, therefore, the rule 
of nature, ſeems to be the beſt rule of conduct. 
What good can we do by vain reſiſtance, by uſe- 


leſs efforts? The cool, the diſtant, ſpectator, 


placed in ſafety, may arraign me for ingratitude, 


may bring forth the principles of Solon or 
Monteſquieu; he may look on me as wilfully 
guilty; he may call me by the moſt opprobrious 


names. Secure from perſonal danger, his warm 
imagination, undiſturbed by the leaſt agitation 
of the heart, will expatiate freely on this grand 
queſtion, and will confider this extended field 
but as exhibiting the double ſcene of attack and 
defence. To him the object becomes abſtrac- 
ted; the intermediate glares, the perſpe&ive 
diſtance, and a variety of opinions unimpaired by 


affections, preſent to his mind but one ſet df 
ideas. Here he proclaims the high guilt of 
the one, and' there the right of the other : but 
let him come and reſide with us one ſingle 
month ; let him paſs with us through all the 
ſurceſſive hours of neceſſary toil, terror, and af- 
fright ; let him watch with us, his muſket in his 
hand; through tedious, ſleepleſs, nights, his ima- 
gination furrowed by the keen chiſſel of every paſ- 
Hon; let his wife and his children become expo- 
ſed” to the moſt dreadful hazards of death; let 
the exiſtence of his property depend on a ſingle 
| | |; ſpark, 
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ſpark, blown by the breath of an enemy; let 
him tremble with us in our fields, ſhudder at 
the ruſtling of every leaf; let his heart, the 
ſeat of the moſt affecting paſſions, be power- 
fully wrung by hearing the melancholy end 
of his relations and friends; let him trace on 
the map the progreſs of theſe deſolations; let 
his alarmed imagination predict to him the 
night, the dreadful night, when it may be his 
turn to periſh as ſo many have periſhed before! 
obſerve then, whether the man will not get the 
better of the citizen, whether his political max- | 
ims will not vaniſh! Yes, he will ceaſe to 
glow ſo warmly with the glory of the metro- 
polis; all his wiſhes will be turned toward the 
preſervation of his family. Oh! were he ſituated 
where I am, were his houſe perpetually filled, 
as mine is, with miſerable victims juſt eſcaped 
from the flames and the ſcalping- knife, telling 
of barbarities and murders, that make human 
nature tremble ! his ſituation would ſuſpend 
every political reflection, and expel every ab- 
ſtrat idea. My heart is full, and invaltn- 
tarily takes hold of any notion whepce it 
can receive ideal eaſe or relief. I am in- 
formed that the king has the moſt numerous, 
as well as the fairkſt, progeny of children, of 
any potentate now in the world: he may be a 
great king, but he muſt feel as we common mor- 


tals 
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tals do, in the good wiſhes he forms for their lives 
and proſperity. His mind, no doubt, often 
ſprings forward on the wings of anticipation, 
and contemplates us as happily ſettled in the 
world. If a poor frontier-inhabitant may be 
allowed to ſuppoſe this great perſonage, the firſt in 
our ſyſtem, to be expoſed, but for one hour, to 


the exquiſite papgs we ſo often feel, would 


not the preſervation of ſo numerous a family 


L engro(s all his thoughts; would not the ideas 


of dominion, and other felicitics attendant on 
royalty, all vaniſh in the hour of danger? The 
regal charaQer, however ſacred, would be ſu- 


perſeded by the ſtronger, becauſe more natural, 


one of man and father. Oh!] did he but know 
the circumſtances of this horrid war, I am 
ſure he would put a ſtop to that long deſtruc- 


tion of parents and children. I am ſure that, 


while he turned his ears to ſtate-policy, he 
would attentively liſten alſo to the dictates of 
Nature, that great parent; for, as a good king, 
he, no doubt, wiſhes to create, to ſpare, and to 
protect, as ſhe does. Muſt I then, in order to 
be called a faithful ſubject, coolly and philo- 
ſophically ſay, it is neceſſary, for the good of 
Britain, - that -my. childrens brains ſhould be 
daſhed againſt the walls of the houſe in which 
they were reared; that my wife ſhould be 


" ſtabbed. and ſcalped before my face; that 1 


ſhould be either murdered or captivated; or 
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that, for greater expedition, we ſhould all be | 
locked up and burnt to aſhes as the family of 


the B—n was? Muſt I with meekneſs wait 


for that laſt pitch of deſolation, and receive, 


with perfe& reſignation, ſo hard a fate from 
ruffians, acting at ſuch a diſtance from the 
eyes of any ſuperior ; monſters, left to the 
wild impulſes of the wildeſt nature ? Could 
the lions of Africa be tranſported here and 
let looſe, they would, no doubt, Kill us in 
order to prey upon our carcaſſes ; but their 
appetites would not require ſo many victims. 
Shall I wait to be puniſhed with death, or 
elſe. to be ſtripped of all food and raiment, 
reduced to deſpair without redreſs and without 
hope? Shall thoſe, who may eſcape, ſee every 
thing they hold dear deſtroyed and gone ? Shall 
_ thoſe few ſurvivors, lurking in ſome obſcure 
corner, deplore in yain the fate of their fa- 
milies, mourn over parents, either captivated, 
butchered, or burnt; roam among our wilds, 
and walt for death at the foot of ſome tree, 
without a murmur, or without a ſigh, for the 
good of the cauſe ? No, it is impoſſible l ! fo 
aſtoniſhing. a ſacrifice is not to be expected 
from human nature ; it muſt belong to beings 
of an inferior. or ſuperior order, actuated by 
leſs or by more refined principles. Even thoſe 
great perſonages who are ſo far elevated above 
the common ranks of men, thoſe, I mean, 

Who 
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who wield and dire& ſo many thunders; thoſe 


who have. let looſe againſt us theſe demons of 


war; could they be tranſported here, and me- 
tamorphoſed into ſimple planters as we are, 
they would, from being the arbiters of hu- 
man deſtiny, ſink into miſerable victims; they 
would feel and exclaim as we do, and be as 
much at a loſs what line of conduct to proſe- 
cute. Do you well comprehend the difficulties 
of our ſituation ? If we ſtay, we are ſure to 
periſh at one time or another; no vigilance on 
our part can ſave us: if we retire, we know 
not / where to go; every houſe is filled with 
refugees as wretched as ourſelves : and, if we 


remove, we become beggars. The property of 


farmers is not like that of merchants; and ab- 
ſolute poverty is worſe than death. If we 


take up arms, to defend ourſelves ; we are de- 


nominated rebels; ſhould we not be rebels 
againſt nature, could we be ſhamefully paſſive ? 
Shall we then, like martyrs, glory in an al- 
legiance, now become uſeleſs, and voluntarily 
expoſe ourſelves to a ſpecies of deſolation, 
which, though it ruin us entirely, yet en- 
riches not our ancient maſters? By this in- 
flexible and ſullen attachment, we ſhall be 
deſpiſed by our countrymen, and deſtroyed 
by our ancient friends; whatever we may 
ſay, whatever merit we may claim, will not 
ſhelter us from thoſe indiſcriminate blows, 

given 
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given by hired banditti, animated by all 


thoſe paſſions which urge men to ſhed the 


blood of others; how bitter the thought! 
On the contrary, blows, received by the 
hands of thoſe from whom we expected pro- 


tection, extinguiſh ancient reſpect and urge 


us to ſelf-defence—perhaps to revenge; this is 
the path which Nature herſelf points out as 
well to the civilized as to the uncivilized. 
The Creator of hearts has himſelf ſtamped 
on them thoſe propenſities at their firſt for- 
mation; and muſt we then daily receive this 


treatment from a power once ſo loved? The 


fox flies or deceives the hounds that purſue 
him; the bear, when overtaken, boldly reſiſts 
and attacks them; the hen, the very timid 


hen, fights for the preſervation of her chicken, 


nor does ſhe decline to attack, and to meet 


on the wing, even the ſwift, kite, Shall man 
then, provided both with inſtinct and reaſon, 
unmoved, unconcerned, and paſſive, ſee his 
ſubſiſtence conſumed, and his progeny either ra- 


viſhed from him or murdered ? Shall fictitious 
reaſon extinguiſh the unerring impulſe of in- 


ſtint? No; my former reſpe&, my former 


attachment, vaniſhes with my ſafety ; that re- 
ſpect and attachment were purchaſed by pro- 


tection, and it has ceaſed. Could not the great 


nation we belong to have accompliſhed her de- 
ſigns by means of her numerous armies, by 
means of thoſe fleets which cover the ocean ? 


Muſt 
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Muſt thoſe who are maſters of two-thirds of the 
trade of the world ; who have in their hands 
the power which”almighty gold can give; who 
poſſeſs a ſpecies of wealth that increaſes with 
their deſires; muſt they eſtabliſh their conqueſt 
with our inſignificant innocent blood! 

Muſt I then bid farewel to Britain, to that 
renowned country? Muſt I renounce a name 
ſo ancient and ſo venerable ? Alas! ſhe her? 
ſelf, that once-indulgent parent, forces me to 
take up arms againſt her. She herſelf firſt 
inſpired the moſt unhappy citizens of our re- 
mote diſtricts with the thoughts of ſhedding' 
the blood of thoſe whom they uſed to call 
by the name of friends. and brethren. That 
great nation, which now convulſes the world; 
which hardly knows the extent of her Indian 
kingdoms ; which looks toward the univerſal 
monarchy of trade, of induſtry, of riches, of 
power : why muſt ſhe ſtrew our poor fron- 
tiers with the carcaſſes of her friends, with the 
wrecks of. our inſignificant villages, in which 
there is no gold ? When, oppreſſed by painful 
recollection, © I revolve all theſe ſcattered ideas 
in my mind; when I contemplate my ſituation, 
and the thouſand ſtreams of evil with which 1 
am ſurrounded; when I deſcend into the par- 
ticular tendency even of the remedy I have 
propoſed, I am convulſed—convulſed ſome- 

times to that degree as to be tempted to 


exclaim—Why has .the Maſter of the world 
perm itted 
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permitted ſo much indiſcriminate evil through- ER 


out every part of this poor planet, at all times, 
and among all kinds of people ? It ought. 
ſurely to be the puniſhment of the wicked 
- only. I bring that cup to my lips, of which 
I muſt ſoon taſte, and ſhudder at its bitterneſs. 
Whar then is life, I aſk myſelf, is it a gracious. 
gift? No, it is too bitter; a gift means ſome- 
thing valuable conferred, but life appears ta be 
a mere accident, and of the worſt - kind: we 
are born to be victims of diſeaſes and paſſions, 
of miſchances and .death : better not to be than 
to be miſerable.—Thus impiouſly I roam, 1 fi 
from one erratic thought to another, and my 
mind, irritated by theſe acrimonious rellections, 
is ready ſometimes to lead me to dangerous 
extremes of violence. When I recolle& tha 
endearing ideas ſtrikes Fi into my heart. Alas! f 
they once made it glow with pleaſure and 
with every raviſhing exultation ; but now the) 
fill it with forrow. At other times, my wife 
induftriouly rouſes me out of theſe dreadful 
meditations, - and ſoothes me by all the reaſon- 
ing ſhe is miſtreſs of; but her endeavours only 
ſerve to make me more miſerable, by reflecting 
that ſhe muſt ſhare with me all theſe calamities, 
the bare apprehenſions of which, I am afraid, 
will ſubvert her reaſon. Nor can I, with pa- 
tience, think chat a beloved wife, my faithful 
\ helpmate | 
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helpmate throughout all my rural ſchemes, 
the principal hand which has aſſiſted me in rear- 
ing the proſperous fabric of eaſe and inde- 
pendence I lately poſſeſſed, as well as my 
children, thoſe tenants of my heart, ſhould 
daily and nightly be expoſed to ſuch a cruel 
fate. Self-preſervation is above all political 
precepts and rules, and even ſuperior to the 
deareſt opinions of our minds; a reaſonable 
accommodation of ourſelves, to the various exi- 
gencies of the times in which we live, is the 
moſt irreſiſtible precept. To this great evil 
I muſt ſeek ſome fort of remedy adapted to 
remove or to palliate it. Situated as I am, 
what ſteps ſhould I take that will neither in- 
jure nor inſult any of the parties, and at the 
ſame time fave my family from that certain 
deſtruction which awaits it if I remain here 
much longer ? Could I infure them bread, 
ſafety, and ſubſiſtence ; not the bread of idle- 
neſs, but that earned by proper labour as here- 
tofore; could this be accompliſhed by the 
 facrifice of my life, I would willingly give it 
up. I atteſt before heaven, that it is only for 
theſe I would wiſh to live and toil; for theſe 
whom I have brought into this miſerable ex- 
iſtence. I reſemble, methinks, one of the ſtones 
of a ruined arch, ſtil] retaining that priſtine 
form which anciently fitted the place I occu- 
pied, but the centre is tumbled down; I can 


of 
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be nothing until I am replaced, either in the 
former circle, or in ſome ſtronger one. I ſee 
one on a ſmaller ſcale, and at a conſiderable dif- 
tance, but it is within my power to reach it; and; 
ſince I have ceaſed to conſider myſelf as a mem- 
ber of the ancient ſtate, nqw convulſed, I wil- 
lingly deſcend into an inferior one. I will re- 
vert into a ſtate approaching nearer to that of 
nature, unincumbered either with voluminous 
lades or contradictory codes, often galling the ve- 
ry necks of thoſe whom they protect, and, at the 
| ſame time, ſufficiently remote from the brutality 
of unconnected ſavage nature. Do you, my 
friend, perceive the path I have found out? it is 
that which leads to the tenants of the great - 
village of , where, far removed from the 
accurſed neighbourhood of Europeans, its inha- 
bitants live with more eaſe, decency, and peace, 
than you imagine; who, though governed by no 
laws, yet find, in uncontaminated ſimple manners, 
all that laws can afford. Their ſyſtem is ſuffi- 
ciently complete to anſwer all the primary wants 
of man, and to conſtitute him a ſocial being, ſuch 
as he ought to be in the great foreſt of nature. 
There it is that I have reſolved at any rate to 
tranſport myſelf - and family: an eccentric 
thought, you may ſay, thus to cut aſunder all 
former connections, and to form new ones 
with a people whom nature has ſtamped with 
U ſuch 
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ſuch different chara&teriſtics ! But, as the hap- 
pineſs of my family is the only object of my 
wiſhes, I care very little where we are, or where 
we go, provided that we are ſafe and all united 
together. Our new calamities, being ſhared e- 
qually by all, will become lighter; our mutual 
affection for each other will, in this great tranſ- 
mutation, become the ſtrongeſt link of our new 
ſociety, will afford us every joy we can receive 
on a foreign ſoil, and preſerve us in unity, as 
the gravity and coherency of matter prevent 
the world from diſſolution. Blame me not; it 
would be cruel in you; it would beſide be en- 
tirely uſeleſs; for, when you receive this, we 
ſhall be on the wing. When we think all hopes 
are gone, muſt we, like poor puſillanimous 
wretches, deſpair and die? No. I perceive be- 
fore me a few reſources, though through many 
+dangers, which I will explain to you hereafter. 
It is not, believe me, a diſappointed ambition 
which leads me to take this ſtep ; it is the bit- 
terneſs of my ſituation, it is the impoſſibility of 
knowing what better meaſure to adopt. My e- 
ducation fitted me for nothing more than the moſt 
ſimple occupations of life: I am but a feller of 
trees, a cultivator of lands, the moſt honourable 
title an American can have. 1 have no exploits, 
no diſcoveries, no inventions, to boaſt of; I have 
cleared about 370 acres of land, ſome for the 
: plough, 
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plough, ſome for the ſcythe; and this has oc- 
cupied many ycars of my life. I have never 
poſſeſſed, or wiſh to poſſeſs, any thing more than 
what could be earned or produced by the 
united induſtry of my family. I wanted nothing 
more than to live at home independent and tran- 
quil, and to teach my children how to provide 
the means of a future ample ſubſiſtence, founded 
on labour, like that of their father. This is 
the carecr of life I have purſued, and that 
which I had marked out for them, and for 
which they ſeemed to be ſo well calculated by 


their inclinations and by their conſtitutions. | 


But, now theſe pleaſing expectations are gone, 
we muſt abandon the actumulared induſtry 
of nineteen years, we muſt fly we hardly know 
whither, through the moſt impervious paths, and 
become members of a new and ſtrange com- 
munity. O virtue! is this all the reward thou 
haſt to confer on thy votaries ? Either thou 
art only a chimera, or thou art a timid uſeleſs 


being; ſoon affrighted, when ambition, thy 
great adverſary, dictates, when war re-echoes the 


dreadful ſounds, and poor helpleſs individuals 
are mowed down by its cruel reapers like uſeleſs 
graſs. I have at all times generouſly relieved 
what few diſtreſſed people I have met with; I 
have encouraged the induſtrious; my houſe has 
always been opened to travellers; I have not 
loſt a month in illneſs ſince I have been a man; I 

U 2 have 
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have cauſed upwards of a hundred and twenty -fa- 
milies to remove hither. Many of them I have 
led by the hand in the days of their firſt trial; 
diſtant as I am from any places of worſhip or 
ſchool of education, I have been the paſtor of 
my family, and the teacher of many of my 
neighbours. I have taught them, as well as I 
could, the gratitude they owe to God, the 
Father of harveſts; and their duties to man : I 
have been an uſeful ſubject; ever obedient to the 
laws, ever vigilant to ſee them reſpected and 
obſeryed. My wife hath faithſully followed 
the ſame line within her province; no woman 
was ever a better œconomiſt, or ſpun or wove 
better linen ; yet we muſt periſh, periſh like 
wild beaſts, included within a ring of fire ! 

Yes, I will cheerfully embrace that reſource, 
it is a holy inſpiration : by night and by 
day it preſents itſelf to my mind: I have care- 
fully revolved the ſcheme; I have conſidered, 
in all its future effects and tendencies, the 
new mode of living we muſt purſue, without 
ſalt, without ſpices, without linen, and with 
little other clothing; the art of hunting we 
muſt acquire, the new manners we muſt 
adopt, the new language we muſt ſpeak ; the 
dangers attending the education of my children 
we muſt endure. Theſe changes may appear 
more terrific at a diſtance, perhaps, than when 


grown 
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grown familiar by practice: what is it to us, 
whether we eat well made paſtry, or 
pounded Aagriches . well roaſted beef, or 
ſmoked veniſon cabbages, or ſquaſhes ? 
Whether we wear neat homeſpun, or good 
beaver : whether we ſteep on fearherbeds, or on 
bear-ſkins? The difference is not worth at- 
tending to. The difficulty of the language, the 
fear of ſome Seat intoxication among the 
Indians ; finally, the apprehenſion leſt my 
younger children ſhould be caught by that 
fingular charm, ſo dangerous at their tender 
years, are the only conſiderations that ſtartle 
me. By what power does it come to paſs, that 
children, who have been adopted when young 
among theſe people, can never be prevailed 
on to re · adopt European manners? Many an 
anxious parent have I ſeen laſt war, who, at 
the return of the peace, went to the Indian 
villages where they knew their children had been 
cartied in captivity ; when, to their inexpreſſible 
ſorrow, they found them ſo perfectly Indianiſed, 
that many knew them no longer; and thoſe, 
whoſe more advanced ages permitted them to 
| recollect their fathers and mothers, abſolutely 
refüſed to follow them, and ran to their adop- 
tive parents for protection againſt the effuſions 
of love their unhappy real parents laviſhed on 
them. Incredible as this may appear, I have 
heard” it aſſerted in a thouſand inftarices, 
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among perſons of credit. In the village of——, 
where I purpoſe to go, there lived, about fifteen 
years ago, an Engliſhman and a Swede, whoſe 
hiſtory would appear moving had I time to re- 
late it. They were grown to the age of men 
when they were taken; they happily elcaped 
the great puniſhment of war-captives, and were 
obliged to marry the Squaws who had ſaved. 
their lives by adoption. By the force of 


habit, they become at laſt thoroughly natu- 


raliſed to this wild caurſe of life. While 
I was there, their friends ſent them a conſider- 
able ſum of money to ranſom themſelves with. 
The Indians, their old maſters, gave them their 
choice, and, without requiring any conſider- 
ation, told them, that they had been long as 
free as themſelves. They choſe to remain; 
and the reaſons they gave me would greatly 
ſurpriſe you: the moſt perfect freedom, tho 
eaſe of living, the abſence of thoſe cares and 
corroding ſolicitudes which ſo often prevail 


with us; the peculiar goodneſs of the ſoil they 


cultivated, for they did not truſt altogether to 
huating ; all theſe, and many more motives, 
which I have forgot, made them prefer that 
life, of which we entertain ſuch dreadful opi- 
pions. It cannot be, therefore, ſo bad as we 
generally conceive it to be ; there muſt be in 
their ſocial bond ſomething ſingularly captiva- 
ting, and far ſupcrior to any thing to be boaſted 
| 1 Fi. of 
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of among us; for thouſands of Europeans are 


Indians, and we have no examples of even one 


of thoſe Aborigines having from choice become 
Europeans! There muſt be ſomething more” 


congenital to our native diſpoſitions than the 


fictitious ſociety in which we live; or elſe why + 
ſhould children, and even grown perfons, be- 
come in a ſhort time ſo invincibly attached to 
it? There muſt be ſomething very bewitching 
in their manners, ſomething very indelible, and 
marked by the very hands of nature. For, 
take a young Indian lad, give him the beſt” 
education you poſſibly can, load him with your 
bounty, with preſents, nay with riches; yet 


he will ſecretly long for his native woods, which 
you would imagine he muſt have long ſince 


forgot; and, on the firſt opportunity he can 
poſſibly find, you will ſee him voluntarily leave 
behind all you have. given him, and return» 
with inexpreſſible joy to lie on the mats of his 
fathers, Mr, , fome years ago, received 
from a good old Indian, who died in his houſe, 
a young lad of nine years of age, his grand- 
ſon. He kindly educated him with his chil- 
en and beſtowed on him the ſame care and 
attention in reſpect to the memory of his ve- 
nerable grandfather, who was a worthy man. 
He intended to give him a genteel trade; but 
in the ſpring ſeaſan, when all the family went 
to the woods to make their maple - ſugar, he. 
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ſuddenly . diſappeared; and it was not until 
ſeventeen months after that his benefactor 
heard he had reached the village of Bald-Eagle, 
where he ſtill dwelt. Let us ſay what we will 
of them, of their inferior organs, of their want 
of bread, &c. they are as ſtout and well-made 
as the Europeans. Without temples, without 


_ prieſts, without kings, and without laws, they 


are in many inſtances ſuperior to us; and the 


/ proofs, of what I advance are, that they live 


without care, ſleep without inquietude, take life 
as it comes, bearing all its aſperities with 
unparalleled; patience, and die without any 
kind of apprebenſion for what they, have 
done or for what they expect to meet with 
hereafter. What ſyſtem of philoſophy can give 
us ſo many neceſſary qualifications for happi- 
neſs? They moſt certainly are much more 
cloſely connected with nature than we are; 
they are her immediate children; the inhabi- 
tants of the woods are her undefiled offspring; 
thoſe of the plains are her degenerated breed, 
far, very far, removed from het primitive laws, 


from her original deſign. It is therefore re- 


ſolved on. I will either d in the attempt or 
ſucceed; better periſh all together in one fatal 
hour than to ſuffer what we daily endure. 1 
do not expect to enjoy, in the village of —, 
an uninterrupted- happineſs; it cannot be our lot 
let us live where we will; J am not founding 

J my 
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my future proſperity on golden dreams. Place 
mankind where you will, they muſt always 
have adverſe circumſtances to ſtruggle with 3 
from nature, accidents, conſtitution; from ſea- 
ſons; from that great combination of miſchances 
which perpetually leads us to diſeaſes, to po- 
verty, &c. Who knows but I may meet, in 
this new ſituation, ſome accident, whence 
may ſpring up new ſources of unexpected pro- 
ſperity? Who can be preſumptuous enough to 
predict all the good ? Who can foreſee all the 
evils which ſtrew the paths of our lives? Bur, 
after all, I cannot but recolle& what ſacrifice I 
am going to make, what amputation I am 
going to ſuffer, what tranſition I am going to 


etperience. Pardon my repetitions, my wild, 
my trifling, reflections, they proceed from the 


agitations of my mind and the fulneſs of my 


heart; the action of thus retracing them ſeems - 


to lighten the burthen, and to exhilarate my 
ſpirits; this is, beſides, the laſt letter you will 


receive from me; I would fain tell you all, 


though I hardly know how. Oh! in the hours, 
in the moments of my greateſt. anguiſh, could 
I intuitively repreſent to you that. variety of 


thought which crouds on my mind, you would | 
have reaſon to be ſurprized, and to doubt 


of their poſſibility. Shall we eyer . meet, 
again! ? If we ſhould, where will it be? On 


che wild 'liores of ——, If it be my doom 
to 
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to end my days there, I will greatly improve 
them ; and perhaps make room for | a few. 
more families, who will chooſe to retire 
from the fury of a ſtorm, the agitated billows 
of which will yet roar for many years on our 
extended ſhores. Perhaps I may repoſſeſs my 
houfe, if it be not burnt down ; but how will 
my improvements look? why, half-defaced, bear- 
ing the ſtrong marks of abandonment, and of 
| the ravages of war. However, at preſent I 
give every thing over for loſt; I will bid a long 
farewel to what I leave behind. If ever I re- 
poſſeſs it, I ſhall receive it as a gift, as a re- 
ward for my conduct and fortitude. Do not 
unagine, however, that I am a ſtoic; by no 
means: I muſt, on the contrary, confeſs to 
you, that I feel the keeneſt regret at aban- 
doning a houſe which I have in ſome meaſure 
reared with my own hands. Yes, perhaps I 
may never revilit thoſe fields which I have 
cleared, thoſe trees which I have planted, thoſe. 
meadows which, in my youth, were a hideous 
wilderneſs, now converted, by my induſtry into 
| rich paſtures and pleaſant lawns. If in Europe 
it is praiſe-worthy to be attached to paternal | 
inheritances, how much more natural, how 
much more powerful, muſt the tie be with us, | 
who, if I may be permitted the expreſſion, are 
the founders, the creators, of our own. 8 
Wien I ke wy. table furrounded with my 


blooming 
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blooming offspring, all united in the bonds of 
the ſtrongeſt affection, it kindles in my paternal 
heart a variety of tumultuous ſentiments, which 
none but a father and a huſband in my fitua- 
tion can feel or deſcribe. Perhaps I may ſee 
my wife, my children, often diſtreſſed, invo- 
luntarily recalling to their minds the eaſe and 
abundance which they enjoyed under the paternal 
roof. Perhaps I may ſee them want that bread 
which I now leave behind; overtaken by diſ- 

eaſes and penury, rendered more bitter by the 
recollection of former days of opulence and 
plenty. Perhaps I may be aſſailed on every 
fide by unforeſeen accidents, which I ſhall not 
be able to prevent or to alleviate, Can I con- 
template ſuch images without the moſt unutter- 
able emotions? My fate is determined; but 
I have not determined it, you may aſſure your- 
ſelf, without having undergone the moſt pain- 
ful. conflicts of a variety of paſſions;—intereſt, 
love of eaſe, diſappointed views, and plea- 
ſing expectations fruſtrated; I ſhuddered at 
the review! Would to God I was maſter of 
the ſtoical tranquillity of that magnanimous ſect; 


oh! that I were poſſeſſed of thoſe ſublime leſſons | 


which Apollonius of Chalcis gave to the em- 
peror Antoninus! I could then with much more 
propriety guide the helm of my little bark, which 
is ſoon to be freighted with all that I poſſeſs moſt 


dear on earth, through this ſtormy paſſage to 
| a ſafe 
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ſellow - paſſengers, a ſurer guide, a brighter ex- 
ample, a pattern more worthy of imitation, 
throughout all the new ſcenes they muſt paſs 
and the new career they muit traverſe. I have 
obſerved, -notwithſtanding, the means hitherto- 
made ule, of to arm the principal nations 


againſt our frontiers: Yet they have not, they 


will not take up the hatchet againſt a people 
who have done them no harm. The paſſions, 
neceſfary to urge theſe people to war, cannot 
be rouſed, they cannot feel; the ſtings of ven- 
geance, the thirſt of which alone can impel 
them to ſhed blood: far ſuperior in their mo- 
tives of action to the Europeans, who, for ſix- 
pence per day, may be engaged to ſhed that 
of any people on earth. They know nothing 
of the nature of our diſputes, they have na 
dear of ſuch revolutions as this; a civil di- 
viſion of a village, or tribe, are events which 
have never been recorded in their traditions: 
many of them know very, well that they have 
too long been the dupes and the victims of both 
parties; fooliſhly arming for our ſakes, ſometimes 
againſt each other, ſometimes againſt our white 
enemies. They conſider us AS born on. the 
fame land, and, though they have no reaſons to 
love us, yet they ſeem carefully to avoid entering 
into this quarrel, from whatever motives. Tan 


ſpeaking of thoſe nations with which I am beft 
* 


ai ſafe barer; and, when there, become, to my 


rr 
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acquainted, a few hundreds of the worſt kind, 
mixed with whites worſe than themſelves, are 
now hired, by Great-Britain, to perpetrate thoſe 
dreadful incurſions. In my youth I traded with 
the ——, under the conduct of my uncle, and 
always traded juſtly and equitably ; ſome of them 
remember it to this day. Happily their village 
is far removed from the dangerous neighhoux- 
hood of the whites. I ſent a man, laſt ſpring, 
to it, who underſtands the woods extremely well, 
and who ſpeaks their language: he is juſt ne- 
turned, after ſeveral weeks abſence, and has 
brought me, as I had flattered myſelf, a firing 
of thirty purple wampum, as a token that their 
honeſt chief will ſpare us half of his wigwham | 
until we have time to erect one. He has ſeat me 
word that they have land in plenty, of which 
they are not ſo covetous as the whites; that we 
may plant for ourſelves, and that, in the mean 
time, he will procure us ſome corn and meat ; 
that fiſh is plenty in the waters of , and that 
the village, to which he had laid open my propo- 
ſals, have no objection to our becoming dwellers 
with them. I have not yet communicated theſe 
glad tidings to my wife, nor do I know how to 
do it. I tremble leſt ſhe ſhould refuſe to follow | 
me ; leſt the ſudden idea of this removal, ruſhing 
on her mind, might be too powerful. I flatter 
myſelf 1 ſhall be able to accompliſh it, and to 


prevail 
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prevail on her; I fear nothing but the effects of 
her ſtrong attachment to her relations. I would 

willingly let you know how I purpoſe to remove 
my family to ſo great a diſtance, but it would 
become unintelligible to you, becauſe you are 
not acquainted with the geographical ſituation 
of this part of the country. Suffice it for you 
to know, that, with about - twenty-three miles 
land- carriage, I am enabled to perform the reft 
by water; and, when once afloat, I care not whe- 
ther it be two or three hundred miles. I pro- 
poſe to ſend all our proviſions, furniture, and 
clothes, to my wife's father, who approves of 
the ſcheme, and.to reſerve nothing but a few ne- 
ceſſary articles of covering, truſting to the furs 
of the chace for our future apparel. Were we 
imprudently to incumber ourſelves too much with 
baggage, we ſhould never reach to the waters of 
——, Which is the moſt dangerous, as well as the 
moſt difficult, part of our journey, and yet but a 
trifle in point of diſtance. I intend to ſay to my 
negroes,—In the name of God, be free, my honeſt 
lads; I thank you for your paſt ſervices; go, 
from henceforth, and work for yourſelves ; look 
on me as your old friend and fellow-labourer ; be 
fober, frugal, and induſtrious, and you need not 
fear earning a comfortable ſubſiſtence.—Leſt my 
countrymen ſhould think that I am gone to 
Join the incendiaries of our frontiers, I intend 
a to 
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to write a letter to Mr—, to inform him of our 
retreat, and of the reaſons that have urged me 
to it. The man, whom I ſent to village, 
is to accompany us alſo, and a very uſeful 
companion he will be on every account. 

You may therefore, by means of anticipation, 
behold me under the wigwham; I am fo well 
acquainted with the principal manners of theſe 
people that I entertain not the leaſt appre- 
henſion from them. I rely more ſecurely on 
their ſtrong hoſpitality than on the witneſſed 
compacts of many Europeans. As ſoon as poſ- 
fible after my arrival, I deſign to build myſelf 
a wigwham, after the ſame manner and fize with 
the reſt, in order to avoid being thought ſingu- 
lar or giving occaſion for any railleries; though 
theſe people are ſeldom guilty of ſuch Euro- 
pean follies. I ſhall ere& it hard by the lands 
which they propoſe to allot me, and will en- 
deayour that my wife, my children, and my- 
ſelf, may be adopted ſoon after our arrival. 
Thus, becoming truly inhabitants of thejr vil- 
lage, we ſhall immediately occupy that rank, 
within the pale of their ſociety, which will afford 
us all the amends we can poſſibly expect for 
the loſs we have met with by the convulſions 
of our own, According to their cuſtoms we 
' ſhall likewiſe receive names from them, by 
which we ſhall always.þe known. My youngeſt 
children ſhall learn to ſwim, and to ſhoot with 

the 
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the bow, that they may acquire ſuch talents 


as will neceſſarily raiſe them into ſome degree 
of eſteem among the Indian lads of their own 
age; the reſt of us muſt hunt with the hunters. 
I have been for ſeveral years an expert markſ- 
man; but I dread left the imperceptible charm 
of Indian education may ſeiſe my younger 
children, and give them ſuch a propenſity to 
that mode of life as may - preclude their re- 


turning to the manners and cuſtoms of their 


parents. I have bur one remedy to prevent 
this great evil; and that is, to employ them 
in the labour of the fields as much as I can; 
I have even reſolved to make their daily ſubſiſt- 


.ence depend altogether on it. As long as we 


keep ourſelves buſy in tilling the earth, there 


is no fear of any of us becoming wildg it is 


the chaſe and the food it procures that have this 
ſtrange effect. Excuſe a ſimile ;—thoſe hogs 
which range in the woods, and to whom grain 
is given once a week, preſerve their former 
degree of tameneſs; but if, on the contrary, 
they are reduced to . live on ground-nuts, and 
on what they can get, they ſoon become wild 
and fierce. For my part, I can plough, ſow, 
and hunt, as occaſion may require; but my 
wife, deprived of wool and flax, will have no 
room for induſtry; what is ſhe then to do? 
like the other ſquaws, ſhe muſt cook for us 
the naſaump, the ninchicke, and ſuch .other 

| preparations 
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preparations of corn as are cuſtomary among 
theſe people. She muſt learn to bake ſquaſhes 
and pompions under the aſhes; to flice and 
| ſmoke the meat of our own killing, in order to 
preſerve it; ſhe muſt cheerfully adopt the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of her neighbours, in their 
dreſs, deportment, conduct, and internal ceco- 
nomy, in all reſpects. Surely, if we can have 
fortitude enough to quit all we have, to remove 
ſo far, and to aſſociate with people ſo different 
from us, theſe neceſſary compliances are but 
ſubordinate parts of the ſcheme. The change 
of garments, when thoſe they carry with them 
are worne out, will not be the leaſt of my wife's 
and daughter's concerns: though I am in hopes 
that ſelf-love will invent ſome fort of repara- 
tion. Perhaps you would not believe that there 
are in the woods looking-glaſſes and paint 
of every colour; and that the inhabitants take 
as much pains to adorn their faces and their 
bodies, & fix their bracelets of filver, and plait 
their hair, as our forefathers, the Pits, uſed to 
do in the time of the Romans. Not that I 
would wiſh to ſee either my wife or daughter 
adopt thoſe ſavage cuſtoms; we can live in 
great peace and harmony with them without 
deſcending to every article; the interruption 
of trade hath, I hope, ſuſpended this mode of 
dreſs. My wife underſtands inoculation per- 
fectly well; ſhe inoculated all our children one 
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after another, and has ſucceſsfully performed 
that operation on ſeveral ſcores of people, who, 
ſcattered here and there through our woods, 


| were too far removed from all medical aſ- 


ſiſtance. If we can perſuade but one family 
to ſubmit to it, and it ſucceeds, we ſhall then 
be as happy as our ſituation will admit of; it 
will raiſe her into ſome degree of conſideration : 
for, whoever is uſeful, in any ſociety, will al- 


ways be reſpected. If we are ſo fortunate as 


to carry one family through a diſorder, which 
is the plague among theſe people, I truſt to the 
force of example, we ſhall then become truly 
neceſſary, valued, and beloved: we, indeed, 
owe every kind office.to a ſociety of men who 
ſo readily offer to admit us into their ſocial part- 
nerſhip, and to extend to my family the ſhelter 
of their village, the ſtrength of their adoption, 
and even the dignity of their names. God grant 
us 2 proſperous beginning, we may then hope 
to be of more ſervice to them than even miſſiona- 
ries who have been ſent to preach to them a goſpel 
they cannot underſtand. 


As to religion, our mode of worſhip: will 


not ſuffer much by this removal from a cul- 
tivated country into the boſom of the woods; 


for it cannot be much ſimpler than that which 
we have followed here theſe many years: and 


'T will, with as much care as I can, redouble 
my attention, and, twice a week, retrace to 


them 


— 
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them the great outlines of their duty to God 
and to man, I will read and expound to them 
ſome part of the decalogue ; which is the method 
I have purſued ever fince I married. 


Half a dozen of acres on the ſhores of- 
—  —, the ſoil of which I know well, will 
yield us a great abundance of all we want; 
I will make it a point to give the overplus to 
ſuch Indians as ſhall be moſt unfortunate in 
their huntings; I will perſuade them, if I can, 
to till a little more land than they do, and not to 
truſt ſo much to the produce of the chaſe. To 
encourage them till farther, I will give a quirn 
to every ſix families; I have built many for 
our poor back ſettlers, it being often the 
want of mills which prevents them from 
raiſing grain. As I am a carpenter, I can 
build my own plough and can be of great 
ſervice to many of them; my example alone 
may rouſe the induſtry of ſome, and ſerve to 
direct others in their 1labours. The difficulties 
of the language will ſoon be removed; in my 
evening converſations, I will endeavour to 
make them regulate the trade of their village 
in ſuch a manner as that thoſe peſts of the 
'continent, thoſe Indian traders, may not come 
within a certain diſtance; and there they ſhall 
be obliged to tranſact their buſineſs before the 
old people. I am in hopes that the conſtant 
reſpect which is paid to the elders, and ſhame, 

| X 2 may 
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may prevent the young hunters from infrin- 
ging this regulation. The Sn of will 
ſoon be made acquainted with our ſchemes, 
and I truſt that the power of love, and the 
ſtrong attachment he profeſſes for my daughter, 
may bring him along with us: he will make 
an excellent hunter; young and vigorous, he 
will equal-in dexterity the ſtouteſt man in the 


village. Had it not been for this fortunate cir- 


cumſtance, there would have been the preateſt 
danger; for, however I reſpe& the fimple, the 
inoffenſive, ſociety of theſe people in their 


villages, the ſtrongeſt prejudices would make 


me abhor any alliance with them in blood: 
difagreeable, no doubt, to nature's intentions, 
which have ſtrongly divided us by ſo many 
indelible characters. In the days of our fick- 
neſs, we ſhall have recourſe to their medical 
knowledge, which is well calculated for the 
ſimple diſeaſes to which they are ſubject. Thus 


ſhall we metamorphoſe ourſelves, from neat, 


decent, opulent, planters, ſurrounded with every 


| conveniency which our external labour and in- 


ternal induſtry could give, into a- ſtill ſimpler 
people, diveſted of every thing beſide hope, 
food, and the raiment of the woods: aban- 
doning the large framed houſe, to dwell under 
the wigwham; and the feather-bed, to lie on 


the mat or bear's ſkin. There ſhall we ſleep 


undiſturbed by — dreams and appre- 
| henſions; 
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henſions; reſt and peace of mind will make us 
the moſt ample amends for what we ſhall leave 
behind. - Theſe bleſſings cannot be purchaſed 
too dear; too long have we been deprived of 
them! I would cheerfully go even to the Miſſi- 
ſippi to find that repoſe to which we have 
been ſo long ſtrangers. My heart, ſometimes, 
ſeems tired with beating, it wants reſt like iny 
eye-lids, which feel oppreſſed with ſo many 
watchings. | 

Theſe are the component parts of my ſcheme, 
the ſucceſs ' of each of which appears feaſt- 
ble; whence I flatter myſelf with _the pro- 
bable ſucceſs of the whole. Still the danger 
of Indian education returns to my mind, and 
alarms me much; then again I contraſt it 
with the education of the times; both ap- 
pear to be equally pregnant with evils, 
Reaſon points out the neceſſity of chooſing 
the leaſt dangerous, which I muſt conſider 


- as the only good within my reach; I perſuade 


myſelf that induſtry and labour will be a 


ſovereign preſervative againſt the dangers of 
the former; but I conſider, at the ſame time, 
that the ſhare of labour and induſtry which 
is intended to procure but a ſimple ſubſiſtence, 
with hardly any ſuperfluity, cannot have the 
ſame reſtrictive effects on our minds as 
when we tilled the earth on a more extenſtve 
ſcale. The ſurplus could be then. realized inta 
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folid wealth, and, at the ſame time that this 
realization rewarded our paſt labours, it en- 
groſſed and fixed the attention of the labourer, 
and cheriſhed in his mind the hope of future 
riches. In order to ſupply this great deficiency 
of induſtrious motives, and to hold out to 
them a real object to prevent the fatal conſe- 
quences of this ſort of apathy, I will keep an 
exact account of all that ſhall be gathered, and 
give each of them a regular credit for the 
amount of it to be paid them, in real property, 
at the return of peace. Thus, though ſeem- 
ingly toiling for bare ſubſiſtence on a foreign 
land, they ſhall entertain the pleaſing proſpect 
of ſeeing the ſum of their labours one day rea- 
liſed, either in legacies or gifts, equal, if not ſu- 
perior, to it. The yearly expence of the clothes, 
which they would have received at home, and 
of which they will then be deprived, ſhall 
likewiſe be added to their credit; thus I (flatter 
-myſelt that they will more cheerfully wear the 

- blanket, the matchcoat, and the mockaſſins. 
Whatever ſucceſs they may meet with in 
hunting or fiſhing ſhall be only conſidered 
as recreation and paſtime; I ſhall thereby pre- 
vent them from eſtimating their ſkill in the 
chaſe as an important and neceſſary accom- 
pliſnment. I mean to ſay to them, You ſhall 
t hunt and fiſn merely to ſhew your ne com- 
, panions that you are not t inſerior. to them 
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ce in point of ſagacity and dexterity.” Were 
I to ſend them to ſuch ſchools as the interior 
parts of our ſettlements afford at preſent, what 
can they learn there? How could I ſupport 
them there? What muſt become of me? Am 
I to proceed on my voyage and leave them? 
That I never could fubmit to! Inſtead of the 
perpetual diſcordant noiſe of diſputes, ſo com- 
mon among us, inſtead of thoſe ſcolding ſcenes, 
frequent in. every houſe, they will obſerve 
nothing but ſilence at home and abroad: a 
ſingular appearance of peace ' and concord 
are the firſt characteriſtics which ſtrike you in 
the villages of theſe people. Nothing can be 
more pleaſing, nothing ſurpriſes an European 
ſo much, as the ſilence and harmony which pre- 
vail among them, and in each family; except 
when diſturbed by that accurſed ſpirit given 
them by the wood-rangers in exchange for their 
furs, If my children learn nothing of geome- 
trical rules, the uſe of the compaſs, or of the 
Latin tongue, they will learn and practiſe ſo- 
briety, for rum can no longer be ſent to theſe 
people; they will learn that modeſty and diffi- 
dence for which the young Indians are ſo re- 
markable; they will conſider labour as the 


moſt eſſential qualification, hunting as the 


ſecond, They will prepare themſelves in the 

proſecution of our ſmall rural ſchemes, car- 

ried on for the benefit of. our little community, 
iX 4 to 
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to extend them farther, when each ſhall receive 
his inheritance. Their tender minds will ceaſe 
to be agitated by perpetual alarms; to be made 
cowards by continual terrors: if they acquire, 
in the village of „ ſuch an aukwardneſs of 
deportment and appearance as would render 
them ridiculous in our gay capitals, they will 
imbibe, I hope, a confirmed taſte for that ſim- 
plicity, which ſo well becomes the cultivators 
of the land. If I cannot teach them any of 
_ thoſe profeſſions which ſometimes embelliſh 
and ſupport our fociety, I will ſhew them how 
to hew wood, how to conſtruct their own 
ploughs, and, with a few tools, how to ſupply 
themſelves with every neceſſary implement 
both in the houſe and in the field. If they 
are hereafter obliged to confeſs that they belong 
to no one particular church, I ſhall have 
the conſolation of teaching them that great, that 
primary, worſhip, which is the foundation of all 
others. If they do not fear God according to the 
tenets of any one ſeminary, they ſhall learn 
to worſhip him upon the broad ſcale of nature, 
The Supreme Being does not reſide in peculiar 
churches or communities; he is equally the 
great Maniton of the woods and of the plains; 
and, even in the gloom, the obſcurity, of thoſe 
very woods, his juſtice may be as well underſtood 
and felt as in the moſt ſumptuous temples, 
Each worſhip with us hath, you know, its pe- 
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culiar political tendency ; there it has none, but 

to inſpire gratitude and truth : their tender 
minds ſhall receive no other idea of the Su- 
preme Being than that of the Father of all men, 
who requires nothing more of uy than what 
tends to make each other happy. We ſhall ſay 
with them; Soungwantha, eſa caurounkyawga 
nughwonſhauza neattewek nèſalanga. — Our 
father, be thy will done in earth as it is in great 
heaven. A 
Perhaps my imagination gilds too. ſtrongly 
this diſtant proſpe&; yet it appears founded - 
on ſo few and ſimple principles, that there 
is not the ſame probability of adverſe inct- 
dents as in more complex ſchemes. Theſe 
vague rambling contemplations, which I here 
faithfully retrace, carry me ſometimes to a 
great diſtance; I am loſt in the anticipa- 
tion of the various circumſtances attending 
this propoſed metamorphoſis! Many unfore- 
ſeen accidents may doubtleſs ariſe. Alas! it 
is eaſier for me, in all the glow of paternal anxi- 
ety, reclined on my bed, to form the theory 
of my future conduct, than to reduce my 
ſchemes into practice. But, when once ſe- 
cluded from the great ſociety, to which we now 
belong, we ſhall unite cloſer together, and 
there. will be leſs room for jealouſies or con- 
tentions. As I intend my children neither for 
the law por the church, but for the cultivation 
| of 
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of the land, I wiſh them no literary accom- 
pliſhments; I pray heaven that they may be 
one day nothing more than expert ſcholars in 
huſbandry : this is the ſcience which made our 
continent - to} flouriſh more rapidly than any 
other. Were they to grow up where I am now 
fituated, even admitting that — were in ſafety, 
two of them are verging toward that period of 
their lives when they muſt neceſſarily take up 
the muſket, and learn, in that new ſchool, all the 
vices which are fo common in armies. Great God! 
cloſe my eyes for ever rather than I ſhould live to 
ſee this calamity! May they rather become in- 
babitants of the woods. 

Thus then, in the village of , in the 
boſom of that peace it has enjoyed ever 
fince I have known it, connected with mild, 
hoſpitable, people, ſtrangers to our political 
diſputes, - and having none among themſelves ; 
on. the ſhores of a fine river, ſurrounded with 
woods, abounding with game; our little ſociety, 
united in perfect harmony with the new-adoptive 
one in which we ſhall be incorporated, ſhall 
reſt, I hope, from all fatigues, from all appre- 
henſions, from our preſent terrors, and from 
our long watchings. Not a word of politics 
ſhall cloud our ſimple converſation ; tired either 
with the chaſe. or the labours of the field, we 
ſhall ſleep on our mats without any diſtreſſing 
want, having learnt to retrench every ſuper- 
| fluous 
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fluous one: we ſhall: have but two prayers to 
make to. the Supreme Being; that he may ſhed 
his fertilizing dew on our little crops, and that 
he will be pleaſed to reſtore peace to our un- 
happy country. Theſe ſhall be the only ſub- 
ject of our nightly prayers and of our daily 
ejaculations: and, if the labour, the induſtry, 
the frugality, the union, of men, can be an agree- 
able offering to him, we ſhalt» not fail to 
receive his paternal bleſſings. There I; ſhall 
contemplate Nature in her moſt wild; and ample 
extent; I ſhall carefully ſtudy a ſpecies of ſo- 
cjety of which I have, at preſent, but very im- 
perfect ideas; I will; endeavour to occupy, 


wich propriety, that place which will enable 


me to enjoy the few and ſufficient benefits it 
confers. The ſolitary and unconnected mode 
of life I have lived a my youth muſt fit me for 
this trial; I am not the firſt who has attempted 
it: Europeans did not, it is true, carry to 
the , wilderneſs numerous families; they went 
there as mere ſpeculators; I, as a man ſeck- 
ing a reruge from the n war. They 
went there to ſtudy the manners of the abori- 
gines; I, to conform to them, whatever they 
Tak: ve went as viſitors, 4s n I, as 
£0 —— induſtriouſly to — up among 
them ſuch a ſyſtem, of happineſs as may be 


ODE to my future ſituation, and may be a 


ſufficient 
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ſufficĩent compenſation for all my fatigues 
and for the misfortunes I have borne; I have 
always found it at home, I may hope likewiſe 
to find it under the Wann of _— 
ham. 
0 Supreme Being? is, e —_—— 
variety of planets, inhabited by thy creative 
power, thy paternal and 'oranipotent care 
deigns to extend to all the individuals they 
contain; if it be not beneath thy infinite 
dignity to caſt thy eyes on us vretched 
mmortals; if my future felicity is not contrary 
to the neceſſary effects of thoſe ſecret- cauſes 
Which thou haſt appointed; receive the ſup- 
„cations of a man, to whom, in thy kind- 

neſs, thou haſt given a wife and an offspring: 
view us all with benignity; ſanctify this ſtrong 
conflict” of regrets; wiſhes, and other natural 
paſſions; guide our ſteps through theſe un- 
known parts; and bleſs our future mode of life. 
If it is good and well-meant, it muſt proceed 
from thee thou knoweſt; O Lord, our enter- 
prife contains neither fraud, nor malice, nor re- 
venge. Beſtow on me that energy of conduct, 
now become ſo neceſſary, that it may be in my 
power to carry the young family thou haſt 
given me, through this great trial, with ſafety 
and in thy peace. Inſpire me with ſuch inten- 
tions and ſuch rules of conduct as may be moſt 

acceptable to thee, Preſerve, O God, preſerve, 
3 1 | the 
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the companion of my boſom, the beſt" gift thoti 


haſt given me: endue her with courage and 


ſtrength ſufficient to accompliſh this perilous 
journey. Bleſs the children of our love, choſe 


portions of our hearts: I implore thy divine 
aſſiſtance ; ſpeak to their tender minds, and in- 
ſpire them with the love of that virtue which 
alone can ſerve as the baſis of their conduct in 
this world and of their happineſs with thee. 
Reſtore peace and concord to our poor af- 
flicted country; aſſuage the fierce ſtorm which 
has ſo long ravaged it ! Permit, I beſeech thee, 


O Father of nature, that our ancient virtues 


and our induſtry may not be totally loſt: and 
that, as a reward for the great toils we have 


made on this new land, we may be reſtored to 


our ancient tranquillity, and enabled to fill ir 
with ſucceſſive generations, that will conſtantly 
thank thee for the ample ſubſiſtence thou haſt 

given them! 
The unreſerved manner in which I have 
written muſt give you a convincing proof of 
that friendſhip and eſteem, of which I am 
ſure you never yet doubted. As members of 
the ſame ſociety, as mutually bouagd by the 
ties of affection and old acquaintance, you 
certainly cannot avoid feeling for my diſ- 
treſſes; you cannot avoid mourning with me 
over that load of phyſical and moral evil with 
which 
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_ which we are all oppreſſed. My own ſhare of 
it I often overlook when I minutely con- 
template all that hath befallen our native 
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IN D I: 


A. 


BORIGINES of Nantucket. See native blacks. of 
A Nantucket, 5 
dvantages of emigrating to America very great, p. 70-76, 


Alligators, ſnakes, ſerpents, and ſcorpions, moſt nume- 
rous in the ſouthern provinces of America, 236. 7 

America. Advantages that might ariſe from travelling 
thither rather than to ltaly, 7. x 

— The want of men of genius there, g. 0 

—— — Simplicity of its government, 46-48. 

— Deſcription of the firſt ſettlers, 48-57. 

——  — Change of manners, 57, et ſeq. 

—— Special encouragement to emigrants, 73. 

—— Benefited by the oppreſſions of other countries, 
84-114. | 

An /4- A progreſſively deſcribed, 45-113. 

American farmer. His ſlender helps and little encourage- 
ments to literary undertakings, 2, 11, 16. 

Determines to write, 13. 

His apology, 19, 20. 

—— His ideas at firſt ſetting out in life, 22. 

His fituation, 23. 

His feelings as a huſband, father, and free- 

holder, 25, 26, 44. g 
is government of his cattle, 31. | 

His viſits to ſome infant ſettlers, and his re- 

flexions thereon, 80-83. . 

His journey to Philadelphia, 91-94. 

His reception at Martha's Vineyard, 171, 172. 

——— Forced to fly, on the breaking: out of the trou- 
bles, 270. l 

Cutting reflexions on his ſituation, 270, 287, 


et ſeq. 


Doubtful which cauſe to eſpouſe, 276, 277. 

Reſolves to retire among the Indians; with 
reflexions on the conſequences that may attend his re- 
treat, illuſtrated by examples, 289, 292-296, 304, 
309-316. Ne Wot 

— — Retroſpect of his paſt life, 290-292. 

His reſignation, 298. 

Receives tokens of friendſhip and invitation 

from an Indian village, 301. 


American 
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American Farmer. His propoſed method of living among 
the Indians, 303-313. 

Invocation to the Deity for ſucceſs in his en- 
3 316, 317. 

An American farmer widely different from an Engliſh 
farmer, 21. And from a Ruſſian farmer, 257. 

Americans. Their hoſpitality, &c. 70. 

Andrew. See Scotch Hebridean. | 

Anecdote of him and the friendly Indians, 102, 

Aunt Kefiah, 201. 


| B. 

Back-ſettlers in America, 55, 99. | 

| Gradually negled huſbandry and become hun- 
ters ; with the conſequences of this change, 63-67. 

Barra, 97, 98, 100. 

Barrenneſs of Nantucket, 116, 119. 

— Valley, in the eaſtern ſhore of the iſland of Nan- 
tucket, 130, 207. 

Bertram, the Pennſylvanian Botaniſt. Deſcription of a 
viſit paid to him, 247-269, 

— His houſe, 248. 

— His improvement of land, 252, 72 

— His firſt incitement to the ſtudy of botany, 260. 

Bees, 28, 33-36. | 

Bee-tree, 37. 

Black ſnakes, 236, 240, 241, 243. 

— Their mode of deſtroying birds and ſquir- 
rels, 241. 

Brigs, the moſt proper for whale-fiſhery, 162. 

Britain the aggreſſor in the American quarrel, 286. 

Britiſh America, 53. 


C. 
Cape Cod, 120, 121, 126, 
Cape Fear, 180. | 
Charles-town, the capital of North-America, 213-216. 
Its fituation, 213. 
Climate, 214. 
Coitou, 125. : 
Colonization conſidered, 69. 
Croſkaty, 133. 


D. 
Deſcription of a houſe on the moſt eaſtern ſhore of Nan- 
tucket, 210, &c. 
Dialogue, between the author and the miniſter of the 
palace, on the motives for travelling to Italy, &c. 6. 
Duke's County, 159. | 


E. 


— 
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E. 
Edgar, Chilmark, and Tiſbury, the three townſhips which 
form the iſland of Martha's Vineyard, 159. ; 

—- Deſcription of them, 160. 

Elizabeth Iſlands, fix in number, 159. 

Elliot, a New-England divine, tranſlated the Bible into 
the Natick language, for the inſtruction of the blacks 
of Nantucket, 138. | 

Emigration, natural and eaſy to a maritime people, 178. 

Engliſhman. The natural ideas his firſt landing in Ame- 
rica muſt inſpire, 46, et ſeq. | 

Eolian harp, 253. 


F. 
Fiſhing, almoſt he ſole employ of the inhabitants ol Nan-· 
tucket, 129, 177, 193, et ſeq. 
Foundation of Nantucket, 118. 
Friends, See Quakers. | 
Frontier-man. His diſtreſſes, 25-316. 
ä Dangers of his ſituation, 272: 


—— —— In continual alarm, 273. 


Froſt, reflexions upon it, 32. 


G. 
Gaz -Head, the weſterti point of Marth s Vineyard, pro- 
65 uces ochres of different colours, 162. 
G 


ermans, 77. 


ib's Pond, on the eaſtern ſhore of Nantucket, 207: 
H. 


Health and longevity of the inhabitants as Nane 


187, 188. 


+. Hebrides, a fit place for tranſported malefactor, 84. 


* The moſt ſucceſsful butchers acquire that —— 
22 


Hornets, 41. 
Hummingbird, 241-243. 
I, 
Idleneſs, the greateſt fin at Nantucket, 195, 196. 
Indian — 8, 210. 
Inhabitants of Nantucket, live happy and free from op- 
preſſion, 149, 150. | 
M Their boldneſs and activity, 1955. 
Owe their ſucceſs to their induſtry, and their 
induſtry to the barrenneſs of their ſoil, * 
Wholly Engliſh, 203. 


Their mode of ſalutation, 203, 204. 
Inoculation, 305. 


I nſtinct in beaſts, 31. 


, + eee 
Inſtinct in birds, 39. 


Inſufficiency of books relating to American euſtoms, and 
the reaſon of it, 115. 


Iriſhmen, 78, 79. 
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Kennebeck- river, in that part of Maſſachuſets called Sa- 


gadahock, 157. ' 

Account of a ſettlement there, 180-182. 
This ſettlement compared with that of New- 
Garden in North-Carolina, and preferred to it, with 

the reaſons, 181, 182. 
Killer, or thraſher, a ſpecies of whale, 168, 169. 
Kingbird, curious anecdote of one, 28, 29. 


Knives, 196, 197. 


L. 
Labour and ſtudy combined, 14. 


Lake — > 272. 


Language of the Quakers, 194. 
Lawyers, 187-190, 215, 216. 
Little eſteemed at Nantucket, 188, 

One of the three principal claſſes of people in 
Charles-town, 215. | 
Letters. The authenticity of theſe letters evident from 

the ſtyle, Advertiſement. | 
A A ſecond volume promiſed, ibid. 
————— Dedicated to Abbe Raynal. 
Lima, the capital of South-America, 213. 
Luxury, the effects it would probably produce in fuch a 


place*ts Nantucket, 149. 
M. 
Mahews, family of, 160, 162. 


_ Martha's Vineyard, iſland of, called alſo Duke's Coun 


136. | 
————— Deſcribed, 159, 162. 
———— Map of it, facing p. 159. 
— Extent, ſituation, and number of inhabitants, 159. 
Iss ſ produce, and whence its name is derived, 160. 
——— A nurſery for ſeamen, as well as Nantucket, 161. 
——— — 'The climate favourable to population, 161, 162. 
——I!be inhabitants Preſbyterians, 162. 
Maryland, 84. 
Maſhpee, 145. 
Maſhchuſers-Bay 136. 
Mead, improved by y, 36. 


| | N. | 
Nantucket, iſland of, 114-212, et ſeq. N | 


* 
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Nantucket, owes every thing to the induſtry of its inha- 
bitants, 116, 120. 

A nurſery for ſeamen and fiſhermen, &c. 119, 146. 

—— [ts fituation, 121. 

—— Map of it, 122. 

Nature of the ſoil, and its produce, 123-127. 

Included in the New-York patent, 125, 126. 

— Unpromiſing aſpect of the ſoil, 126. | 

—— 'The firſt ſettlers, 126, 127. 

Fiſh, and the manner of catching them, 129, 135. 
Climate, 134. | 
Since adjudged part of the province of Maſſachu- 

ſets-Bay, 136. | ü 
1 levied by aſſeſſors yearly choſen by the 
ople, 137. 
2 Probable origin of the blacks which the Engliſh 
found there, 138. 
———— Two-thirds Quakers, one-third Preſbyterians, 147. 
—— - Quiet and harmleſs mode of living, 147. 
—— Employment of the inhabitants, 148, et ſeg. 
—— —- Simple mode of education, 150-153. 
——— Na perſon at a loſs how to gain a livelihood, 152, 
—— Diviſion of the iſland by the firſt ſettlers, 154. 
—— The greateſt mart for oil, whalebone, and ſper- 
maceti, on the continent, 156. | 
—- Tranſports lumber to the Weſt-India iſlands, 157. 
——— Manners and cuſtoms, 170-212. 
—— Simple mode of government, 190, 191. 
—— Peculiar cuſtoms, 194-212. | 
——— Few of the inhabitants die rich, 184, 185. 
— But one prieſt in the whole iſland : very eaſily 
accounted for, 185. | 

— And but two profeſſors of phyſic, 187. 

One lawyer, 188. | 

Viſiting and recreations, 198, 199, 205, 206. 

—— Character of the married women, 197, 200, 201. 

—— oil of the moſt eaſterly parts, 207. | 

Native blacks of Nantucket deſcribed, 1352146. 

Their political ſtate before the arrival of the 
whites, 137. | | 1 

Their probable origin, 138. 

Their quarrels, 139. 

Cauſes of their decline, 139-1 


I4 - * N 
—=— The Bible, tranſlated into the Natick lan- 


guage, their only monument, 144. 


— Their decline in ſome meaſure accounted for, 
* Ye Native 


43- | 
Unaccountable extermination 3 many tribes, 
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Native blacks of Nantucket. Several of their towns have 
been converted into European ſettlements, and have 

received new names, 146. 

Negro-ſlavery, 216, 235, 262, 265. 

a Deplorable ſituation of the blacks at Charles- 
town, 216-221. 

Reflexions, 217, et ſeq. 

—— Blacks well treated in the more northern pro- 
vinces, 221, 222. 

An anecdote, 224. 

Among the Lacedemonians and among the Ro- 

mans, 224, 225. 

A melancholy ſcene, 232. | 

wh Ruſha, 28. * 

New-En la rovinces remarkable for probity, ſobri 

: 1 5 religion, 160, 161. an = 

men, (B.) Eſq. 162. 


O. 
Oil and whalebone ſent from Nantucket to England, 
156, 1 
Opium uled by the RYE: of Nantucket, 202. 
* 84. 


P. 
Palpus, 130, 131. - 
Penn, 81, * 94, 247, et ſeq. 


Pigeons, | 
5 caught, 37, 38. 

Pilot, or copper-head, a fort of make. The dreadful 

effects of its bite, 236. 
Pine- barren, the largeſt ſpecies of ſnake at Nantucket, 236, 
Plymouth-company, 180. 
Pochick Rip, 207. 
Preſbyterians, 147, 191. 
| Compared with the Quakers, 192. 
Province- -town, the extreme poyerty of its ſoil, 146. 


Q 
8 29. 
Quakers, 62, 185, 186, 194. et ſeq; 
— at Nantucket, their mode of education, 152, 
— Have ſet a laudable example, by freeing | their 
flaves at Nantucket, &c. 192, 262. 


uakers meeting, v with remarks on the Quakers, 266, 269. 
Quayes, 131. 


Rattleſnake, 237-240, Ref eQions 
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Reflections Introductory to the hiſtory of Andrew the He- 
bridean, 87-90. 3 
Cauled by the ſituation of a houſe built on the 
moſt eaſterly ſhore of Nantucket, cloſe to the ſea, 208. 
On phyſical evil, 225, 232, 287, 291. - 
Cauſed by the breaking out of the troubles in 
America, 270-272. | 5 | 
On the Indian cuſtoms and manners, 296. | 
Religion, 312. 7 = 
— indifference, the progreſs of it, 58-63. 
Ru * gentleman. His viſit to Mr. Bertram, the bota- 
Nut, 247» 


8. 
Sandy Point, 133. | | 
Schuylkill, 248, 252, | 
Scotch emigrants, 94, 95. 
Scotch Hebridezn, * Andrew. His hiſtory, 80-113. 
Lands in America, with his wife and ſon, gs. 
Entertained by a Quaker, 95-99. 
Gets into the ſervice of Mr. P. R. 101. 
Is frighted by ſome friendly Indians, 102. 
— Takes land on leaſe, 105. 

His friends build him a houſe, with his feel- 
ings on the occaſion, 110, 111, LE 
His ſucceſs, 112. : 

— — An account of his property at the end of four 
years, 113. f | 
Scotchmen, 78, 79, 80, 83. | 
Seamen of Marko Vineyard compared with thoſe of the 
continental towns, 170. ! 
Shark, 168. h | 
Sherborn, the only town on the iſland of Nantucket, 122. | 
Situation of it, 123. | = 
— The country thereabout very barren, 123, 125. 
| Puniſhments unknown, and the reaſon, 147,148. 
Siaſconcet, on the eaſtern ſhore of Nantucket, 207. 
Slavery. See Negro- ſlavery, 
Small- pox. Its dreadful ravages among the aborigines of 
F Cn, 141. 
nakes, 235-241, 243-246. 
— | Ba an Fae FM accident, 238. ; 
A furious battle between two ſnakes, 243-246. 
Squam, 132. 
Squaws, the appellation of the Indian women, 304, et ſeq. 


T. 
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Tackanuck, 133. 
Tuckanut-iſland, 129, 


/ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


E 
' 
9 
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Virginia, 84. 


W 1 

N Fellow, 43. 

Weſt-Indians, 214. | 

Whale of the _— St. — pom defcribed, 1657. 

Whale-fiſhery at Nantucket, 153-158. 

— At Martha's Vinzyadd, — 

m—— Gradual progreſs and improvements of the firſt 
proprietors of Nantucket in this art, 153, 155. 

Men employed in it never exceed he age of 
forty ; and the reaſon, 163. 

Manner of attacking the whale, 164, et ſeq. 

Whaleman. His ſituation in life preferred to ſome others, 
174. 

Whales. An account of the different ſpecies, 169. 

Winter- birds, 33. N 


Women of 8 » 200. 
Wren and ſwallow, ſtory of, 41. 
EE Y. 
Youth, mode of treatment, 150. 


w———— Taught by example at Nantucket, 351. 


THE END. 
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Page 117, line 6, poſterity read proſperity. 
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Shakſpeare ; with a review of his principal characters, 
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and Political Hiſtory of both the Indies. Price 28. 6d. 

"5. A Voyage to South America; deſcribing at large 
the Spaniſh cities, towns, and provinces, on that conti- 
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George Juan and Ant. de Ulloa, F. R. S. &c. Kc. &c. 
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man by Mr. Raſpe; with explanatory notes, and a pre- 
face on the preſent ſtate and future improvement of mi- 
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